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2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

Study  to  sJiew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth. 

It  happens  that  a  two-fold  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
jpreacher  this  day.  The  recurrence  of  an  academic 
solemnity,  once  of  interest,  invites  him  to  dwell  with 
gratitude  on  the  mercies  continued  to  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  or  to  vindicate  it  against  the 
criminations  with  which  it  is,  like  all  other  great  in- 
stitutions, from  time  to  time,  assailed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerate  benefactor  has  provided  that, 
about  the  period  at  which  literary  distinctions  were 
formerly  conferred  with  much  pomp,  we  shall  be 
reminded,  on  the  authority  of  some  one  of  the  em- 
phatic declarations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  he 
has  selected,  of  the  end  to  which  our  studies  must 
be  directed,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  peculiar 
dangers  which  accompany  the  acquisition  of  learn- 
ing, may  be  escaped.  These  duties  are  not  incom- 
patible. We  shall  derive  useful  lessons,  if  in  defence 
of  the  course  of  study  which  is  here  pursued,  we 


recur  to  the  Scriptural  principle  on  which  it  was 
chosen^  and  on  which  it  must  therefore  be  carried 
on ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  us,  which  an  examination  of  the  state 
of  our  University  must  awaken,  will  be  mingled  with 
salutary  feelings  of  humility  and  self^strust,  if,  as 
must  be  the  case,  that  examination  shall  force  us  to 
confess,  that  our  blessings  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  fearfiilly  misused. 

One  more  year  has  added  to  the  experience  of 
ages;  a  year  more  than  ordinarily  searching  and 
instructive  for  us.  Increased  experience  has,  I 
think,  justified  increased  confidence  in  our  acade- 
mical system ;  but  it  has  also  shewn  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  knowledge  here  gained  may  be  per- 
verted. We  have  been  arraigned  before  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  our  country.  This  is 
painfiil ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  suffice  to 
convince  us  that  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  us  by  adversaries  are,  either  firivolous,  or 
such  as  we  cannot  escape,  so  long  as  we  remain 
faithful  to  our  trust.  What  is  far  more  painfiil,  is 
that  many  attached  members  of  the  Church,  have 
been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  learning  which  we  im- 
part, be  indeed  useful  learning ;  whether  the  religion 
which  we  teach,  be  indeed  true  religion.  Can  we 
assert  that  these  doubts  are  entertained  without 
cause  ? 

To  those  who  denounce  our  studies  as  being  below 


the  intelligence  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  de- 
void of  practical  utility,  as  miserably  limited  in  ex- 
tent, as  fostering  a  narrow  and  bigoted  spirit,  we 
must  declare  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  compromise  on  our  part ;  no  hope  therefore 
of  agreement  between  us,  unless  their  sense  of  duty 
and  their  views  as  to  the  end  of  education,  become 
such  as  our's.  We  hold  that,  in  this  work,  the 
first  consideration  is  to  approve  ourselves  unto  God ; 
and  yre  believe  that  our  course  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  express  revelations  of  his  will.  In  our  text,  for 
instance,  we  see  a  specific  direction  for  the  studies 
of  a  Christian  school.  The  paramount  business  of 
man  is  to  become  wise  unto  salvation  ;  saving  wis- 
dom can  be  acquired  only  by  learning  rightly  to  di- 
vide the  word  of  truth,  as  the  Apostle  speaks ;  our 
instruction  is  direfcted  to  that  object :  need  we  be 
ashamed,  if  we  adhere  to  a  practice  founded  on 
such  principles  ?  We  cannot  act  on  considerations 
of  mere  human  expediency,  or  look  primarily  to 
temporal  interests.  We  are  content  to  forego  the 
elegancies  of  hterature,  and  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  science,  if  at  this  price  only,  we  can 
become  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  We  must  not 
blush  to  say  with  David,  "  I  am  small  and  of  no 
reputation,"  provided  we  can  say  too,  "  yet  do  I  not 
forget  thy  precepts."  "  I  have  chosen  the  way  of 
truth."  "  Thy  judgments  have  I  laid  before  me." 
But  does    our  idea  of   the  main  end   of  the 


education  which  it  becomes  a  Christian  University 
to  impart^  imply  that  the  genius  of  our  youth 
must,  in  fact,  be  cramped,  that  any  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  is  to  be  lost  here  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, that  we  leave  to  those  who  are  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  religion,  the  investigation  of  nature, 
the  delights  of  the  imitative  arts,  or  the  triumphs 
of  physical  science?  Not  so.  God  has  been 
pleased,  as  might  be  expected  antecedently  to  the 
study  of  revelation,  to  unite  inseparably  the  .civi- 
lization of  mankind,  and  the  development  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  love  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, with  a  vigorous  Christianity.  A  perfect  divine 
would  possess  in  himself  the  talents  and  the 
attainments  which  are  distributed  among  the  great 
men  of  whom  our  race  is  proud. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  word  of 
truth  in  its  external  form.  It  is  not  a  mere 
string  of  moral  precepts,  an  abstract  creed,  the 
dry  rubric  of  a  ritual  service.  The  Bible  is  his- 
tory,— ^the  only  history  of  the  jgreater  half  of 
time ;  it  is  poetry, — the  chosen  source  of  the  in- 
spiration of  almost  all  the  great  poets  of  modem 
days ;  it  is  deep  argument ;  it  is  philosophy.  Thus 
it  connects  itself  with  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  it  awakens  and  interests  every  taste ;  it 
finds  illustration  in  every  art ;  it  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  striking  in  nature.  Unlike  false  religions, 
our's  rests  on  demonstration,  and  challenges  criti- 


cism^  and  opposes  every  other  system^  and  so  comes 
into  collision  with  the  most  busy  intellects,  and 
arrays  against  it  some  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  develope 
the  powers  of  its  advocates  to  the  utmost.  Whether 
for  explanation  or  defence,  Christianity  urges  the 
chronologist  to  his  calculations,  the  historian  to  his 
researches;  it  descends  into  the  entrails  of  the 
earth  with  the  geologist,  or  scales  the  heavens  with 
the  astronomer  ;  the  metaphysician  analyses  the 
mind,  the  critic  deciphers  manuscripts,  and  weighs 
syllables,  in  its  service ;  it  inspires  and  employs  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  artist ;  the  proselytizing 
spirit  which  animates  it,  compels  it  to  study  every 
language,  and  to  examine  every  creed ;  scarcely  any 
question, — social,  moral,  or  political, — ^which  it  does 
not  feel  commissioned  to  decide.  The  Ministers 
of  Religion,  if  ignorant  or  timid,  may  perhaps  look 
on  the  labours  of  philosophers,  and  the  spread  of 
knowledge  with  suspicion  and  fear;  but  Religion 
herself  finds  new  confirmation  in  every  discovery, 
and  feels  that  she  is  best  loved  where  she  is  best 
known.  The  Bible,  then,  and  the  evangelical 
system  are  so  constructed,  that  they  compel  men, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  foes,  to  enter  upon  the 
whole  extent  of  human  knowledge.  Wherever  Scrip- 
ture is  regarded  as  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  will  receive  it ;  wherever  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  private  judgment  are  upheld. 


it  foUowi^^  almost  necessarily,  that  literature  and 
science  shall  flourish,  and  civilization  be  perpetuated. 
It  is  clear  that  a  Church  which  rests  on  Scrip- 
ture must,  if  she  be  wise,  provide  for  the  study  of 
every  science,  and  for  the  development  of  all  the 
Acuities  of  her  sons.  We  may  say  it,  without 
presumption,  ample  provision  is  here  made  for 
the  wants  of  the  Church  in  these  respects;  and 
we  believe  that  every  call  which  she  makes  will  find 
an  answer  from  the  Universities  of  England.  It  is 
not  pretended,  that  we  desire  our  students  to  aim 
at  universal  knowledge: — ^nor  do  we  think  it  neces- 
sary that  all  should  follow  even  one  of  those  pur- 
suits which,  though  ancillary  to  religion,  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  it  We  must  take  care 
that  facilities  be  afforded  for  such  studies ;  they  may 
then  be  safely  left  to  the  spontaneous  diligence  of 
those  individuals  whose  mental  constitution  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  if  like  the  gifts 
of  the  spirit  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  the 
various  acquirements  of  learning  be  distributed 
among  the  several  members  of  the  body,  so  that 
those  acquirements  shall  belong  in  some  sense  to  alL 
A  system  of  education  intended  for  a  large  number 
of  men  must  be  suited  to  the  common  Wants,  and  to 
ordinary  capacities,  and  must  first  secure  what  tends 
directly  to  the  main  end  in  view.     Our  object  is 


priknarily  to  form  Christians  and  to  train  ministers 
of  religion.  The  word  of  truth  and  the  learning 
which  more  particularly  qualifies  men  rightly  to 
divide  it>  must  be  the  great  staple  of  our  teaching. 

But  God  has  been  pleased  to  deposit  those 
oracles  which  are  destined  to  enlighten,  to  re« 
generate,  and  to  save  men  of  every  age,  of 
every  race,  and  every  tongue,  in  languages  now 
dead,  and,  therefore,  as  Uttle  affected  by  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  world,  as  the  truths 
which  they  convey.  Those  languages  must,in  con- 
sequence, be  studied  in  every  pure  and  Uving  Church, 
to  the  end  of  time ;  for  though  versions  are  blessed 
to  the  salvation  of  myriads  of  souls,  they  are  not 
the  word  of  God  itself,  but  only  approximations 
more  or  less  close  to  it ;  they  cannot  be  appealed 
to  finally  in  controversies  of  faith ;  they  ought  not 
even  to  be  used  habitually  in  the  study,  by  those  who 
are  anxious  that  their  minds  should  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  divine  truth. 

So  long,  then,  as  men  believe  that  Holy  Scripture 
containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  long 
must  Hebrew  and  its  kindred  dialects  command  as- 
siduous culture.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  of  transcendant  interest  to  tlie  Christian,  it 
is  especially  to  the  language  and  to  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks,  that  our  youths  must  devote  their  nights 
and  their  days.  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?  They  have 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  Nor  is  this  a  narrow 
field.    It  was  not  accident  which  gave  to  the  people 
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of  a  small  peninsula^  so  happy  a  mental  organiza- 
tion and  such  a  social  development^  that  it  produced 
in  the  co\n*se  of  a  few  centuries,  the  great  masters 
of  literature  of  every  kind,  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  orators,  who  have  been  the  models 
and  the  despair  of  every  succeeding  age.  By 
their  master-pieces  it  is,  that  men  are  strongly 
attracted  to  the  study  of  that  tongue  in  which  has 
been  recorded  saving  truth,  and  that  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  fitted  for  what  is  as  important  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  letter,  its  right  interpretation. 

The  Romish  system  which  assumed  its  present 
form  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  resting  but  little  on  the  word  of  God,  almost 
hostile  to  it, — ^regarding  that  word,  at  the  best,  as 
one  only  of  the  rules  of  faith, — ^avowedly  recog-- 
nizing  as  conclusive  a  Latin  translation,  and  deny- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  private  judgment ;  the  Romish 
system,  I  say,  may  safely  require  little  more  from 
ordinary  ministers,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
latinity  of  Church  services,  of  its  text  books  of 
casuistical  and  didactic  theology,  and  of  official 
documents.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  papal  party  opposed  the  introduction 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  into  the  imiversities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  denounced  the  grammarians,  as  they  were 
called,  in  the  discussions  of  Trent.  History,  law, 
literature,  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and 
religion  too,  ensure  the  study  of  Latin  by  every 
educated  man ;  but  Protestants  cannot  be  content 
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with  this^  since  they  must  draw  the  waters  of  life 
from  the  fountains  of  salvation  themselves;  and, 
therefore,  must  earnestly  contend  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  tongues  which  God  has  consecrated  to  his 
special  service. 

In  all  controversies  of  £Euth,  we  appeal  to  the. 
Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  reason  and  sound 
criticism.  For  this  cause  it  is  that  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintancewith  classical  literature  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Reformed  Church.  While  we  main- 
tain the  right  and  the  necessity  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion,  we  do  not,  of  course,  attribute  to 
judgment  at  all,  the  presumptuous  decisions  of  igno- 
rance, or  the  fond  opinions  prompted  by  passion  or 
interest,  but,  as  the  word  impUes,  only  the  well- 
'  weighed  and  unbiassed  conclusions  of  a  competent 
mind  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  As  regards 
the  truths  on  which  the  salvation  of  individuals  de- 
pends, they  may  be  sufficiently  elicited  from  any 
honest  version  by  a  candid  man  of  ordinary  capacity 
and  diligence.  It  is  not  so  with  many  of  the  points 
which  divide  Churches.  We  bid  the  student,  there- 
fore, before  he  applies  himself  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  writings,  devote  years  to  the  classical 
authors,  to  their  logic,  their  philosophy,  and  their 
history.  When  he  has  matured  and  sobered  his 
judgment,  by  exercising  it  on  subjects  on  which  his 
passions  are  not  interested ;  when  he  has  formed 
for  himself  a  code  of  critical  laws  and  rules  of  inter- 
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pretation^  from  which  his  habits  of  mihd  Will  not 
permit  him  to  shrink ;  then,  and  then  only,  do  we 
conceive  that  he  is  competent  rightly  to  divide 
the  word  of  truth,  and  to  become  a  guide  to  the 
people  of  God.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  late 
Bishop  Marsh,  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters, 
that  those  Grerman  writers  who  have  scandalized 
the  Chiurch  of  Christ  by  monstrous  theories,  sel- 
dom unite  sound  scholarship  to>  their  theological 
erudition  and  natural  acuteness ;  but  that  the  so- 
briety of  our  English  divines  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  training  received  in  their  youth. 
Our  Church  has  often  been,  and  will  again  be, 
agitated  by  religious  controversy  ;  but  extravagant 
opinions  do  not  long  find  supporters  in  her  bosom, 
and  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  solutions  sug- 
gested by  Scripture  and  good  sense,  seems  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  most  passionate  discussions ;  and  thus 
such  controversies  as  admit  of  settlement,  are  set- 
tled more  satisfactorily  than  they  ever  were  at 
Trent,  or  in  the  Vatican. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  system  pursued 
in  Oxford  is  indeed  well  adapted  to  the  training  of 
ministers  of  our  Church ;  but  that  the  studies  of  a 
University,  which  is  a  place  of  general  education, 
ought  to  have  reference  to  the  wants  of  all,  not 
merely  to  those  of  a  particular  profession.  Men 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  times, 
by  the  stupendous  powers  displayed  by  great  phi- 
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losophers,  by  the  marvellous  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  purposes  of  practical  utility, 
would  substitute  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  and 
much  else,  to  the  studies  which  avail  in  our  Exami* 
nation  Schools. 

It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  a  father  should 
wish  his  son  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  Newton,  or 
Lavoisier,  or  Watt, — ^the  paths  which  are  leading 
many  living  men  to  &me.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  God  has  created  but  few  men  of  induc- 
tive genius,  and  that  no  training  can  supply  it. 
It  is  obvious  that,  supposing  the  natural  sciences 
to  be  pursued  by  all,  they  must  become  for  the 
great  mass  of  learners,  what  classical  studies  are  in 
a  measure  here,  and  mathematics  in  our  great  sister 
University,  means  only  of  developing  and  invigorat- 
ing the  mental  faculties ;  no  one  desires  that  the 
republic  of  letters  should  be  composed  of  mere 
astronomers,  or  geologists,  or  chemists.  We  cannot 
think  that  these  sciences  are  as  well  calculated  to 
educate, — I  do  not  say  divines,  but  statesmen  and 
gentlemen ;  aye,  or  natural  philosophers  them- 
selves,— as  philological,  and  historical,  and  metar 
physical  studies.  Let  free  scope  be  given  to  the  ma- 
thematical and  physical  sciences,  let  ample  rewards 
be  bestowed  on  those  who  study  them  with  success. 
Yet  though  we  feel  that  able  men  should  superadd 
some,  nay,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  sci- 
ence to  what  has  ever  passed  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, we  cannot  give  to  science  the  principal  place. 
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.nor  can  we  even  append  much  of  such  a  cha- 
racter to  our  enforced  and  regular  course.  We 
may  speak  in  the  same  manner  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  literature.  Persons  who  have  leisure 
and  talent  can  master  many  accomplishments, 
without  injury  to  more  important  acquirements, 
because  the  aids  and  appliances  of  learning  have 
greatly  increased,  and  are  now  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all.  But  the  diligence  and  capacity  of  or- 
dinary men,  for  whom  all  systems  are  designed,  are 
probably  tasked  to  the  utmost  by  our  present  re- 
quirements. Perhaps  some  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence might,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
one  or  two  of  the  least  essential  of  the  subjects  of  our 
examinations.  But  our  studies  in  general  must  re- 
main what  they  are,  because  they  appear  better 
adapted  than  any  others  even  to  the  temporal  ends 
of  education ;  above  all,  because  they  are  religious 
or  subservient  to  religious  knowledge;  and  reli- 
gion is  the  great  business  of  all,  whether  they  serve 
God  in  Church  or  State. 

But,  after  all,  and  in  point  of  fact,  this  Univer- 
sity is  a  seminary  for  Ministers  of  the  Church; 
and  if  changes  are  to  take  place,  they  should 
be  in  the  direction  in  which  some  steps  have  of 
late  been  taken.  We  ought,  I  believe,  to  render 
the  education  of  those  destined  for  the  sacred  office 
more  professional  than  it  is,  by  the  general  cultivar 
tion  of  the  Semitic  languages,  by  the  substitution  of 
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Ecclesiastical  for  Profane  history,  and  of  a  greater 
extent  of  scriptural  knowledge  for  some  exercises 
which  are  confessedly  ill  performed ;  probably  be- 
cause change  of  circumstances  has  diminished  their 
practical  value.  These  suggestions  I  mean,  how- 
ever, to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  young  men  in- 
tended for  the  sacred  office,  who  do  not  aspire  to 
distinctions. 

We  highly  value,  and  defend  earnestly,  because 
we  defend  on  religious  principle,  our  system  of 
education ;  and  we  bless  Almighty  God,  that,  by  the 
providence  of  his  goodness,  we  have  been  permitted 
to  carry  it  out  successfiilly  for  another  year,  and 
that  we  perceive  no  immediate  danger  of  the  over- 
throw of  these  institutions.  We  must  not  dissem-  * 
ble,  however,  that  we  have  been  deeply  humiliated 
by  not  a  few  disastrous  events  which,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  are  attributed  to  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  Oxford.  Painftd  though  it  may  be,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  to  allude  to  these  things,  we  must  not 
shrink  from  doing  so,  since  we  may  draw  from  them 
some  of  the  salutary  lessons,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  preacher  to  inculcate  this  day.  The  Church 
distracted, — ^its  ministers  suspected,  and,  as  every 
day  shews,  not  always  unjustly  suspected,  of  holding 
errors  which  we  have  all  solemnly  renounced, — 
the  laity,  in  places,  most  unwisely  alienated  from  the 
establishment  which  they  defended  well  in  its  recent 
hour  of  alarm,— the  return  of  separatists  which  was 
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in  progress,  hindered, — zeal  for  the  extension  of 
Episcopal  government  in  distant  dependencies 
greatly  damped ; — these  fearful  evils  are  ultimately 
laid  to  our  charge.  I  believe  that  we  can  convince 
candid  minds  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  place  which  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced such  results.  But  none  can  be  surprised  that 
the  country  looks  upon  us  with  distrust,  and  that 
many  parents  do  violence  to  old  and  cherished 
feelings,  rather  than  expose  their  sons  to  what 
they  deem  religious  contamination. 

Who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  their  fears  are  un- 
reasonable ?  Can  we  deny  that  the  revived  study  of 
patristic  theology,  which  is  one  of  the  desirable 
consequences  of  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  now  so  general  among  us,  has  led 
also  to  the  revival  of  much  that  is  unscriptural 
in  the  fathers ;  of  much  which  the  reformers,  men 
fisur  mightier  in  ancient  theology  than  we,  had 
deliberately  rejected  7  Can  we  deny  that  in  this 
great  Protestant  University,  which  professes  to 
regard  God's  Word  as  the  alone  Rule  of  Faith,  the 
idolatries,  and  superstitions,  and  heresies  of  Rome 
find  defenders  7  Can  we  deny  that  divines,  possessed 
of  great  acuteness,  and  trained  by  critical  studies, 
have  set  forth  as  entitled  to  our  belief  and  ad- 
miration, the  childish  legends  which  were  apparently 
composed  by  men  of  unchastened  imagination,  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  idle  novels  are  composed  by 
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sach  persons  now^  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  un- 
educated minds.  Is  it  not  humiliating  that  attempts 
should  be  made  by  Ministers  of  God's  Word^  to  in- 
troduce a  &ntastic  sjnnbolism  into  the  sanctuaries 
which  were  cleansed,  three  centuries  ago,  for  the 
service  of  Spirit  and  of  Truth  ?  Is  it  not  humiliating 
that  the  evasions  and  artifices  which  disgusted 
the  world  when  employed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
and  his  Arian  followers,  should  now  be  erected  into 
a  system,  and  unblushingly  justified  as  evasions  and 
artifices,  by  men  of  integrity  in  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life?  We  must  excuse  those  who  conceive 
that  there  is  something  in  our  studies  which  robs 
the  mind  of  vigour  and  manly  honesty. 

There  are  persons  who,  seeking  to  specify  the 
causes  of  the  evils  which  we  have  to  lament,  at- 
tribute to  Aristotle,  especially  to  dialectic  as  taught 
by  him  in  his  Treatise  on  Oratory,  to  the  seductive 
imaginations  of  Plato,  and  to  the  great  work  of 
Bishop  Butler,  those  habits  of  mind  which  have  led 
some  late  writers  to  mamtain  doctrines  pernicious 
or  absurd,  by  what  appear  to  men  of  plain  under- 
standing, feeble  analogies,  and  small  probabilities, 
and  miserable  subtleties.  Much  of  the  theology 
of  our  day  does,  indeed,  remind  us  of  the  arguments 
by  which  Cicero,  with  apparent  gravity,  defends  the 
superstitions  of  soothsaying  in  his  first  book  on  Divi- 
nation. But  it  is  not  to  intellectual  defects  primarily, 
but  to  moral  causes,  that  we  must  trace  the  sad  pheno- 
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mena.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  State 
seemed  hostile,  and  separatists  of  every  kind,  flushed 
with  victory,  were  in  league  against  the  Establish- 
ment, it  appeared  desirable  to  put  the  Ch\n*ch  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  without  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and  to  discover  some  cri- 
terium  by  which  oin*  controversies  with  assailing 
Dissenters,  who  profess  to  rest  on  Scripture  as  well 
as  ourselves,  might  be  siunmarily  determined.  A 
sacramental  and  priestly  system,  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  grace  and  covenanted  mercies ;  Patristic 
consent  as  its  basis,  and  as  an  unerring  au- 
thority in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture; — ^this, 
if  established  in  the  public  mind,  seemed  likely  to 
attain  the  end  proposed.  The  fathers  were  studied ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  there  is  no  consent 
on  those  points,  till  we  reach  the  period  at 
which  consent  sustains  errors  akin  to  those  of 
Rome,  if  not  identical  with  them.  What  ought  to 
have  been  a  refiitation  of  premisses  was  fataUy  re- 
garded as  a  demonstrated  conclusion;  till  finally 
Protestant  principles,  once  strenuously  maintained, 
were  abandoned,  and  the  whole  cycle  of  Romish 
doctrine  embraced. 

Of  those  who  have  adopted  the  errors  of  that 
corrupt  Church,  some  have  followed  a  course 
which,  at  least,  commands  our  respect.  Others 
have  retained  their  position  among  us,  and  find 
it  necessary  to  justify  conduct  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  justify  with  solid  and  ingenuous  rea^ 
soning^  and  have  accordingly  been  forced  to  recur 
to  the  weapons  which  the  arsenals  of  dialectic  as- 
suredly supply  for  the  defence  of  bad  causes. 

It  is  a  mistake^  however^  to  attribute  to  the 
studies  of  this  place  in  general^  or  to  those  specially 
incriminated,  the  sophistry  which  has  been  so  co- 
piously used  The  case  really  is,  that  powers  here 
acquired  have  been  perverted  for  the  promotion  of 
ends  determined  by  hmnan  passions.  As  to  the 
ai^ument  from  analogy,  so  admirable  as  a  means 
of  silencing  unfair  opponents,  or  of  preparing 
doubting  minds  for  the  reception  of  direct  evidence, 
it  must  continue  to  be  studied,  and  studied  in  its 
greatest  master,  though  it  may  be  used  illegitimately 
to  establish  positive  conclusions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  dialectic,  what  was  said  in  reply  to  a  similar 
objection  long  ago,  that  it  must  be  cultivated  to 
set  us  on  our  guard  against  sophistry,  and  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  justly  argument  in  contin- 
gent matter.  There  are  doubtless  powerful  re- 
sources which  can  be  used  for  evil  as  for  good ;  but 
the  common  sense  and  the  moral  instincts  of  man- 
kind readily  detect  bad  arts,  and  revolt  against 
them.  A  party  which  uses  them  is  self-condemned, 
and  must  fall  under  the  crushing  weight  of  public 
indignation,  in  a  country  like  this. 

But,  though  our  confidence  in  the  system  here 
pursued  be  not  shaken  by  recent  events,  our  confi- 
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dence  in  the  unassisted  powers  of  man  undoubtedly 
must  be.  It  is  very  alarming  to  those  of  ordinary 
capacity  and  limited  acquirements  to  discover  that 
the  best  education,  and  great  natural  ability,  and 
diligent  study,  even  when  conjoined  with  what  ap- 
pears to  us,  who  cannot  search  the  heart,  exemplary 
piety,  and  self-denial,  and  zeal  for  religion,  do  not 
guarantee  men  against  deplorable  errors  in  creed, 
and,  sometimes,  in  conduct.  Do  not  the  fects  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  read  us  a  lesson  of 
humility,  far  more  impressively  than  the  general 
considerations  which  might  be  urged  on  this  oc- 
casion? Do  they  not  make  us  feel  deeply  our 
need  of  Divine  assistance,  and  of  that  lowliness  of 
spirit  to  which  Divine  assistance  is  promised? 

We  have  all  solemnly  declared,  before  God  and 
man,  our  belief  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  Article  of  the  Faith.  If  we  honestly 
hold,  and  apply  in  practice  this  fundamental  and 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Chin*ch  of  England, 
we  shall  assuredly  teach  no  error,  even  if  we  shall 
thus  fail  of  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  as 
Romanists  maintain.  But,  if  we  feel  dissatisfied 
with  this  criterium  of  Divine  truth, — ^if  we  set  up 
any  other,  whether  patristic  consent,  or  tradition, 
or  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  the  authority  of  the 
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present  Church,  and  yet  retain  the  advantages  and 
influence  of  our  position,  we  are  assuredly  in  danger 
of  being  left  to  our  own  imaginations,  for  we  are 
guilty  of  fearful  prevarication,  whether  we  be  right 
or  wrong  in  our  view  of  the  Rule  of  Faith.  Let 
us  but  be  persuaded  to  swerve  from  integrity  of 
subscription,  in  the  least  degree,  and  we  may  soon 
find  omwlves  in  a  position  which  we  now  think 
very  lamentable. 

But  the  Church  of  England  is  not  wrong,  in  its 
view  of  the  Rule  of  Faith.  Holy  Scripture  is  as  ca- 
pable now,  as  in  the  days  when  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy,  of  making  the  man  of  God  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, perfect^  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 
We  must  not  despair  of  finding  and  holding  fast  the 
truth,  however  much  others  may  err  from  the  faith. 
The  text  which  commands  us  to  study  rightly  to  divide 
the  word  of  truth,  implies  a  promise  that  honest 
study  will  not  be  fruitless.  Only  let  us  come  to 
that  word  without  interested  ends  to  serve,  without 
fond  theories  to  maintain,  without  personal  vanity 
to  gratify,  content  to  follow  whithersoever  it  leads, 
to  remain  in  ignorance  where  it  is  silent,  in  doubt 
where  it  is  obscure,  and  to  acquiesce  in  a  system 
apparently  incomplete  and  inharmonious. 

Let  us  then  look  well  to  our  hearts,  brethren, 
when  we  engage  in  the  study  of  the  word  of  truth, 
or  in   the   task  of  dividing  it  for  the  spiritual 
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nourishment  of  the  souls  committed  to  out  charge. 
It  is  often,  but  not  too  often,  urged  in  this  ptd- 
pit,  that  a  right  moral  state  is  a  more  essential 
condition  for  the  acquisition  of  Divine  knowledge 
than  intellectual  capacity.  If  we  be  men  of  personal 
piety,  our  habits  of  mind  will  guard  us  against  false 
doctrine :  our  thoughts  will  turn  habitually  to  those 
subjects  which  alone  will  occupy  us  on  the  bed  of 
death, — ^the  only  subjects,  therefore,  of  paramount 
importance, — ^such  as  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, 
the  unspeakable  mercies  of  God  in  Christ,  the  con- 
verting influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  death,  judg- 
ment, eternity,  heaven,  and  hell.  On  all  these 
things  Scripture  is  ftdl  and  plain ;  almost  all  our 
controversies  are  beside  them.  If  we  be  unfortu- 
nately called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  theological 
discussions,  we  shall,  of  course,  do  so  with  all 
diligence ;  but  such  discussions,  however  injurious 
they  may  be  to  men  whose  religion  is  not  deep- 
seated,  will  harm  us  personally  but  little,  for  our 
minds  will  not  be  habitually  employed  upon  them,  but 
upon  the  great  concerns  of  the  soul.  In  holy  men  a 
kind  of  spiritual  instinct  developes  itself  more  and 
more,  which  leads  them  intuitively  to  reject  the  evil 
and  to  choose  the  good,  to  discern  between  human 
figments  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  between 
the  husks  of  controversy  and  the  bread  of  life.  O 
brethren,  may  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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the  Father  of  glory,  give  unto  us  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him ; — 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding  being  enlightened, 
that  we  may  know  the  hope  of  our  caUing,  and 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance 
in  the  saints. 
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A    LETTER, 


Mt  dear  Friend, 

Allow  me  to  begin  with  correcting  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  which  is  on  your  mind.  It  is  not 
true,  I  assure  you,  that  no  interest  is  taken  in  Oxford 
in  the  question  which  you  alluded  to,  and  which 
touches  you  and  persons  in  your  situation  so  nearly. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  great  increase  of  our 
population  which  has  taken  place,  each  rank  has  in- 
creased, and  the  number  of  those  young  persons  who 
are,  under  any  fair  view  of  the  case,  to  be  regarded 
as  natural  objects  of  the  benefit  of  an  University 
education,  has  increased  with  the  rest,  and  the  only 
problem  is — a  very  difficult  one — ^how  to  meet  their 
claim.  To  send  them  back  is  easy ;  to  tell  a  clergy- 
man in  this  village,  and  in  the  next  village,  that  his 
one  son  out  of  several,  whom,  observing  him  to  be  of 
fitting  capacity  and  habits,  he  has  destined  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  has  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  admissibility  into  our  University,  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  go,  as  his  brothers  go,  into  business,  and  stand 
behind  a  counter,  is  easy;  but  unfortunately  the 
answer  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.     Counters  are  full 


as  well  as  any  other  place ;  and  the  only  rank  which 
is  not  over-filled,  is  that  which  wants  these  very  young 
men ;  the  rank,  namely,  of  the  sacred  ministry,  at  home 
and  in  our  colonies.  Depend  upon  it  these  facts  are 
not  overlooked  in  Oxford.  We  have  all  of  us  our 
friends  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  hear  of 
what  condition  the  country  is  in.  We  know  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  Bishops  at  home  and  in  the  colonies 
are  admitting  persons  to  holy  orders  who  have  re- 
ceived nothing  like  the  education  which  it  is  desired 
on  all  hands  that  they  should  have  received  ;  but  the 
men  must  be  had,  and  religious  men  of  any  education 
almost  must  be  had  if  the  country  does  not  present  to 
the  Bishops  a  supply  of  men  educated  according  to  a 
satisfactory  standard.  We  know  all  these  things,  we 
know  that  on  the  one  side  the  Church  wants  the  men, 
who  oa  the  other  side  are  urgent  for  entrance  at  our 
gates,  but  who,  according  to  the  present  condition  of 
things,  are  excluded.  I  say  according  to  the  present 
condition  of  things,  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  take  other 
than  a  practical  view  of  the  case ;  and  if  a  father, 
talking  the  matter  over  with  other  persons  of  his  own 
rank  and  condition  who  have  had  sons  at  the  Univer- 
sity, finds  that  their  bills  always  reached  a  certain 
average,  and  could  not  in  fact  be  brought  within  it,  it 
is  of  no  benefit  to  him  to  be  told,  and  to  have  it  shewn 
him  in  a  tabular  statement,  that  the  expenses  need 
not  be  beyond  a  certain  figure.  If  the  father  finds  it 
true  in  point  of  fact  that  they  always  are  beyond  that 
figure,  and  considerably  so,  he  is  justified  in  arguing 
that  the  system  contains  some  forces  practically  ex- 
cluding his  son  from  the  University.  I  need  not  how- 
ever argue  at  length  to  prove  that,  which  is  the  con- 


elusion  that  you  yourself  came  to  some  six  years  ago 
when  your  son  came  to  the  age  for  entering  at  the 
University.  You  found  you  could  not  send  him ;  and 
what  a  long  list  could  be  written  down  of  men  similarly 
placed ;  who  have  sons,  in  every  respect  the  persons 
whom  the  priesthood  wants,  but  they  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted into  the  priesthood  through  the  advantageous 
course  which  our  University  presents,  and  which  the 
Bishops  until  recently  have  considered  in  general  the 
supposed  and  indispensable  condition  of  a  candidate 
being  received  for  admission  into  holy  orders.  We 
are  a  lock  in  a  river ;  the  reach  above  us  and  the 
reach  below  us  wish  to  be  put  in  communication,  but 
they  cannot  through  us ;  we  can  receive  only  a  select 
few  of  such  as  belong  to  the  reach  above  us,  namely, 
the  richer  portion  of  them,  those  who  can  stand  the 
expense  of  the  University  education  as  it  now  is. 

Allow  me  therefore  to  carry  on  the  simile;  the 
course  which  water  takes  when  pent  up  above  a  lock 
and  continually  supplied  from  above,  is  well  known ; 
sometimes — ^but  well,  let  it  take  the  other  course ;  it 
finds  its  way  round,  and  joins  the  water  below,  but  it 
has  not  been  through  the  lock.  It  is  so  in  the  com- 
pared case.  A  great  number  of  young  men  is  in  the 
country  who  in  fifteen  years  hence  will  have  found 
their  way  into  the  ministry  (the  Bishops  are  ordaining 
such  already),  but  who  will  not  have  been  through  the 
University.  They  will  not  have  had  the  advantages 
— you  know  what  they  are,  I  need  not  set  them  forth, 
which  belong  to  our  course  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion here.  You  know  what,  losing  this,  they  lose ;  I 
shall  never  forget  the  feeling  with  which  you  spoke  of 
it  the  other  evening ;  and  a  thousand  cases  like  yours 


are  ready  through  the  country.  Now  I  believe  the 
time  is  come  when  something  must  be  done.  I  can- 
not endure  the  thought  that  these  young  men  whom  I 
describe  shall,  in  the  time  which  I  look  forward  to,  be 
looking  at  the  University  as  the  [Alma]  Mater  who,  in 
the  day  when  they  longed  for  her  nourishment,  had  it 
not  for  them  but  for  the  richer  few.  I  feel  all  that 
you  said ;  we  are  flooding  the  country  with  men  not 
our  friends;  men  enlisted  in  all  their  sympathies  in 
favour  of  other  and  rival  plans  to  our  own.  We  may 
have  sent  out  through  the  next  twenty  years  two, 
three,  five  hundred  men  in  each  year,  who  shall  be  our 
friends  in  the  hour  of  rebuke,  rising  up  like  one  man 
over  the  country  when  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  spoken 
of  and  her  gates  threatened,  knowing  her  institutions 
in  the  way  in  which  experience  and  grateful  recollec- 
tion alone  can  know  them ;  or  we  may  have  these 
young  men  meeting  us  at  every  turn  with  all  their 
feelings  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  conclusion  that  our 
system  is  not  needful  to  the  country;  their  voices 
being  therefore  at  the  service  of  those  who  not  knowing 
us,  and  because  they  do  not  know  us,  are  prompt  with 
their  suggestions  of  internal  reform ;  and  to  whom  we 
owe  nothing  for  their  suggestions.  I  cannot  endure 
the  thought,  I  say,  of  sending  back  all  these  young 
men,  and  telling  them  they  must  go  where  they  can ; 
they  can  find  places  to  go  to — 

— noctes  atque  dies — 

as  the  poet  tells  us ;  there  are  open  gates,  but  it  is 
very  desirable  not  to  send  them  on  to  those  gates. 

Now  I  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  you  on  another 
point  beside  that  with  which  I  began,  viz.  as  to  whether 


it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  evil,  and  to.  meet  the  want.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  difficult  problem  in  any  case.  We  are 
not  anxious  to  increase  our  numbers,  even  if  that  were 
the  only  difficulty ;  at  least  we  are  not  desirous  of  add- 
ing to  our  numbers  in  such  way  as  shall  swell  the  re- 
sponsibility of  individual  rulers  and  tutors  of  colleges. 
Though  on  this  head  I  think  you  are  right  in  urging 
that  the  class  of  young  men  whom  it  is  proposed  to  take 
in  would  not  swell  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
the  amount  of  responsibility  attendant  on  the  having 
chai^  of  them. 

And  I  have  no  objection  to  write  down  the  particulars 
of  the  plan  which  was  mentioned  in  our  conversation 
the  other  day.  It  professed,  I  think,  to  take  a  very 
considerable  number  of  young  men  through  the  Uni- 
versity at  an  expense  greatly  below  that  which  is  now 
known  to  be  the  average  requirement  on  a  parent's 
pocket.  Suppose  the  diminution  of  expense  to  be 
brought  under  three  heads : — 

1.  Benefaction. 

2.  Concessions  by  the  College. 

3.  Restriction  of  personal  expenditure  during  resi- 
dence. 

The  benefactions  would  arise  from  the  produce  of  a 
subscription,  which  it  is  known  is  ready  to  be  made, 
if  the  parties  offisring  it  are  satisfied  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed. The  subscription  should  build  and  furnish 
rooms  ;  the  occupiers  then  would  have 

1.  No  money  to  pay  for  furniture;  (how  many  a 
parent  springs  at  this  one  item,  the  inconvenient 
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fifty  pounds  spared  him),  the  outgoing  tenant 
paying  only  the  difference  in  the  valuation  from 
that  which  was  made  on  his  entrance. 

2.  No  room  rent. 

The  concessions  by  the  College  would  take  the  form 
of 

3.  A  lower  rate  of  caution  money ;  enough  to  be  in 
effect  the  battels  paid  in  advance. 

4.  A  lower  rate  of  tuition ;  and  for  three  years  in- 
stead of  four. 

The  restriction  of  personal  expenditure  would  be 

5.  Breakfasting  separately,  (not  in  parties,  that  is,) 
and  dining  together. 

6.  Limitation  of  battels,  which,  under  the  protection 
of  the  foregoing  rule,  would  create  no  inconve- 
nient pressure  on  any  one. 

7.  Other  sumptuary  rules  to  be  observed,  e.  g.,  no 
horse  hire,  or  other  use  of  notoriously  expensive 
amusement ;  these  rules  would  be  filled  up  at 
discretion. 

Any  student  admitted  into  college  on  the  bene- 
ficiary footing  so  'described,  but  not  observing  its 
restrictions,  would  have  the  benefits  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  be' thrown  on  the  footing  of  the  other 
students ;  he  would  forego,  as  it  were,  his  exhibition. 


And  now  for  another  topic.  You'^expressed  one 
feeling  the  other  evening  in  which  you  have  my  most 
cordial  sympathy:  a  desire,  viz.  that  any  arrange- 
ment made  should  be  in  accordance  with,  and  such 
as  would  be  suggested  by,  the  established  constitution 
of  the  place.     I  was  not  able  to  answer  you,  when 


you  asked  me  what  method  of  supplying  the  aUeged 
want  would  be  most  in  accordance  with  precedent; 
but  the  following  document  which  fell  under  my 
observation  the  other  day  seems  very  much  to  our 
purpose ;  it  is  found  in  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa, 
vol.  i.  p.  196. 


An  exact  account  of  the  whole  number  of  Seholars^and  Students  in  the 
Univernty  of  Oxford  taken  anno  1612  in  the  long  Vacation, 
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16 
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1 
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Clerici  et     ) 

Chorists  ]     

Famuli  lo 

Senrientes  et  ) 

Pauperes     >     18 

Scholares    )  .^.. 
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JBITBASElfSI  COLL. 

Principalis     l 

Socii 21 

Scholares  29 

Communarii 145 

Batellat.  Famuli ) 

et  Servientes   )    ^ 

Pauperes  ) 

Scholares)     


17 


19 
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UmrSRSIT.  COLL. 

MagiBter    1 

Socii  9 

Communarii 36 

Famuli  7 

Pauperes  Scho-  ) 

lares  et  > 

Senrientes      ) 

72 

MBRT05  COLL. 

Custos     1 

Socii  22 

Portionistee   12 

Capellani   2 

Conununarii 15 

Pauperes  ) 

Schokresj     ^ 

Famuli  12 
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Pnepositus    


93 

1 


10 


Sodi  13 

Capellam  2 

Olerid    8 

TalbolistflB  et   )  .^ 

Grindaliata  (    " 

Indigentioros  )  ,. 

Pueri            ]    ^* 

Communarii 194 

Batillatorofl   24 

Famuli  8 

267 

0M5IUM  ANIM.  OOLL. 

CufltOB     1 

Socii  40 

Capellani  2 

ChorutsB    0 

Servientes 31 

Famuli  19 

93 

EXOV.  COLL. 

Rector   1 

Socii  22 

Communarii  134 

Pauperes  )  ,,- 

Scholares  ]    ^^ 

Seryientes 12 

206 

8.  J0HAir5IB  COLL. 

Pneses  1 

Socii  60 

Communarii  43 

S^r*"! "  20 

Scholares  ( 

Famuli  14 

128 

LI5C0Llf.  COLL. 

Rector  1 

Socii  12 

Communarii 60 

Batellatores  et  ^ 

Pauperes        > 27 

Scholares        ) 

Famuli  9 

109 

BALI0L158E  COLL. 

Magister    1 

Socii  11 

Scholares  13 

Communarii •••  70 


P^up«m  ) 

Scholares  J    ^ 

Famuli  10 

127 

OUBL  COLL. 

PrsBpositus     1 

Socii  18 

Communarii 30 

Batellatorefr  24 

Famuli  6 

79 

^TBIfflTATIB  COLL. 

Praoses   1 

Socii  13 

Scholares  11 

Batellatores  et) 

Pauperes      >    31 

Scholares     ) 

Famuli  8 

116 

JJBBU  COLL. 

Principalis 1 

Fam 6 

Socii  et         )  ^tf 

Discipuli  )    

Communarii • 37 

Famuli  9 

iP*^P,««»  }    22 

Scholares  ) 

91 

CO&PUS  OHBIBTI  COLL. 

Pneses  1 

Socii  20 

Discipuli    20 

Capeuani  2 

Clerici    2 

ChoristsD    2 

Communarii   )  « 

seniores       J 
Communarii     ) 

juniores  et     >  10 

BatiUatores  ) 

Famuli «  8 

Serri 4 

Pauperes  )  ^^ 

Scholares  J    

Seryientes 5 

94 
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AULA   8.  MARIA. 

I^rincipalis 1 

Coznniuiiarii 37 

Scni 10 

48 

AULA  MAOD. 

Principftlis 1 

Magistri 13 

Bacalaurei     14 

Comnmnarii  ) 

etalii         S 110 

Schol&res   ) 

BfttOlatoies   18 

Ser?i 5 

161 

AULA  SDMU5DI. 

Principftlis 1 

Gommiiiiarii 34 

Batillatora    )  ,9 

etServi      }      *^ 

47 

AULA  LATABUM  PORT. 

PHndpaliB 1 

Magistri    25 

Baadaurei 21 

Gammimarii   )  ^o 

Scholares     ]     ^ 

^rS'M ••_^ 

131 


AULA  GLOCISTRI. 

Principalis 1 

Magistri    22 

Ba<»Iaiirei 5 

Communarii   )  an 

Scbolares    }     ^^ 

Famuli 8 

62 

AULA  ALBA5I. 

Principalis 1 

Communarii  34 

BatiUatores     )  , . 

etServi       ]     *' 

52 
AULA  ORRTINA. 

Principalis 1 

Magistri 11 

Baotlaurei 10 

Communarii 35 

Servi  14 

71 

NOTUM  H08PITIUH. 

Principalis 1 

Magistri 4 

Baodauiei 1 

Communarii 17 

Fam 7 

30 

Sum  totalis  2920 


The  Pauperes  Scholares  and  Batillatores  are  ap- 
parently just  what  we  want. 


Nothing  occurs  to  me  to  add,  but  that  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  the  students  either  of  two  plans  might  be  adopted 
which  was  thought  best,  or  which  each  college  found 
most  practicable :  building  fresh  rooms^  or  adapting  a 
house  conveniently  situate,  for  the  reception  of  the 
pupils. 


12 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  those  whose  opinion 
would  carry  weight  in  the  University,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  set  forth  something  which  may  guide  our 
judgment  on  the  subject. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  P.  EDEN. 


Oriei  CdUtge, 
Dee.  3,  i846. 
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A  LETTER,  etc. 


Sir, 

Allow  me  to  address  some  thoughts  to  you 
upon  a  subject  which  is  just  beginning  to  engage 
most  serious  aqd  practical  attention  in  our  Church  ; 
one  which  is  in  all  persons'  mouths,  and  on  some 
leading  features  of  which  great  unanimity  prevails. 
I  allude  to  the  now  generally  acknowledged  want 
of  an  enlargement  in  our  Church's  system  of  cleri- 
cal education.  No  ordinary  observer  of  passing 
events, — no  one  who  watches  with  any  degree  of 
correct  attention  the  growth  of  feeling  around  us, 
*  can  fail  to  see  that  people's  minds  are  getting  into 
what  may  be  called,  a  practical  state  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  say,  a  practical  state,  for  it  does  not 
always  follow,  when  people  feel  and  see  a  want  in 
the  system  in  which  they  are,  that  their  minds  are 
in  a  practical  state  about  it.  Great  wants  go  on, 
being  seen  and  felt  for  years,  before  it  occurs  to 
people  to  take  this  practical  attitude  toward  them. 
They  are  seen  first  very  dimly  and  vaguely,  minds 
having  a  general   apprehension  of  something  or 


other  being  wrong,  rather  than  hitting  on  the  par- 
ticular flaw ;  then,  as  men's  eyes  are  exercised, 
they  are  seen  better  and  more  clearly ;  but  are 
still  looked  upon  as  simple  facts  for  our  observa- 
tion, rather  than  as  imposing  any  practical  con- 
sideration upon  us.  We  regard  them  as  fixtures, 
part  of  our  existing  state  of  things  and  order  of 
nature ;  we  lament  them  in  the  way  in  which 
we  lament  all  practical  evils  in  the  world,  whether 
we  have  any  power  over  them  or  not ;  but  do 
not  as  yet  view  them  as  subject  matter  of  change 
or  removal.  At  last,  it  occurs  to  persons  as  quite 
a  new  idea,  that  the  evils  may  be  capable,  more 
or  less,  of  remedy ;  that  it  is  not  necessary  such 
a  state  of  things  should  continue  for  ever;  that 
it  may  be  more  or  less  altered.  When  this  pos- 
sibility occurs  to  people,  it  is  a  new  idea  which 
has  entered  into  their  minds ;  it  is  a  fresh  and 
distinct  stage  of  thought — I  need  not  add,  how 
very  important  a  one.  And  this, — there  is  neither 
risk  nor  presumption  in  asserting  it, — is  the  stage 
to  which  we  are  now  arrived,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  enlarging  our  clerical  education.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  a  subject  which 
will  now  be  more  than  spoken  and  thought  of; 
it  is  very  obvious  that  something,  from  some 
quarter  or  other,  will  be  done  about  it :  whether 
successfully  or  not,  is,  of  course,  another  question. 
Sjrmptoms  of  action  appear.  The  public  mind 
is  in  a  practical  state  about  it. 

One  move  indeed,  and  an  important  one  in  this 
direction,  is  already  before  us.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  memorial  for  the  extension  of  University 
education,  presented  to  the  Oxford  Hebdomadal 
Board  in  March  last,  and  signed  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  members  of  the 


Legislature,  as  well  as  by  persons  of  high  name  in 
the  special  department  of  education.  Without 
confining  the  design  of  that  memorial  to  one 
department  of  education  exclusively,  I  cannot  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  clerical  was  the  chief 
one  it  had  in  view.  This  memorial,  moreover, 
cannot  be  called  in  any  sense  a  party  document ; 
it  proceeds  from  persons  of  very  different  ways 
of  thinking,  and  the  varied  character  of  its  sig- 
natures is  most  striking.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  such  a  docu- 
ment, at  any  rate,  as  a  sign  of  the  times — a  sign 
that  a  practical  movement  is  now  actually  begin- 
ning in  our  Church  in  this  department. 

There  is  one  distinction,  however,  which,  before 
proceeding  any  further,  it  is  important  to  make, 
in  any  discussion  of  this  question.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  subject  now  before  us  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  an  academical  but  an  eccle- 
siastical one.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  been 
properly  appealed  to  indeed,  because  the  Univer- 
sities have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
training  schools  for  the  Church,  for  some  cen- 
turies. They  have  practically  held  the  position 
of  the  Church's  theological  seminaries ;  and  that 
has  been  the  principal  office  they  have  performed. 
When  a  demand  therefore  arises  for  an  extension 
of  clerical  education,  it  very  naturally  falls  into 
this  shape,  and  in  common  language,  persons  will 
speak  of  it  as  an  "  extension  of  University  Educa- 
tion ;"  the  two  phrases  will  be  pretty  nearly  syno- 
nymous in  many  mouths.  But  the  University  as 
such  is  not  a  theological  seminary,  and  when  an 
extension  or  change  is  called  for  in  its  educational 
policy,  it  may,  if  it  pleases,  fall  back  upon  this 
distinction.     Its   authorities   may   say   that    they 


have  the  peculiar  interests  and  associations  of  the 
University,  as  a  University,  to  defend  ;  and  that, 
however  desirable  such  and  such  an  extension  of 
clerical  education  in  itself,  may  be,  they  cannot,  if 
it  comes  into  any  collision  with  University  inte- 
rests, allow  it  to  proceed  to  this  desired  point, 
upon  their  particular  ground.  For  example,  sup- 
posing the  admission  of  a  lower  class,  than  at 
present  gains  admittance  into  orders  in  our  Church, 
were  even  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  as  under 
circumstances  desirable,  it  would  still  be  open 
to  the  authorities  of  a  University  to  say,  that, 
however  desirable  such  an  enlargement  was  for 
the  Church,  it  was  not  a  desirable  one  for  the 
University;  it  would  be  open  to  them  to  say, 
that  they  thought  the  University  could  not  con- 
sistently with  its  dignity,  convenience,  and  estab- 
lished character,  admit  such  a  class.  We  might, 
or  might  not,  agree  with  such  a  view,  but  those 
who  held  it,  would  have  a  distinct  argumentative 
ground  of  their  own  to  appeal  to. 

It  seems  important  then,  in  limine^  to  simplify 
our  subject  on  this  head,  and  clear  it  of  adven- 
titious matter.  The  question  now  before  us  is 
not  a  University,  but  a  Church  question.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Church  does  not  want  a 
very  large  increase  of  clergy,  and  whether  means 
must  not  be  taken  to  supply  that  increase.  If 
this  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  then, 
whether  such  means  are  consistent  with  the  Uni- 
versity position,  or  whether  they  are  not,  the 
Church  must  have  what  she  really  wants.  The 
decision  would  not  show  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  such  extension  of  clerical  education  ;  but  only 
that  they,  the  Universities,  could  not  supply  it. 

Such   a  simplification  of  the  subject,   however. 


is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  strong  desire  that 
the  Universities  should  continue  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  held  so  long,  as  the  training 
schools  of  the  Church,  and  that  an  extended  cleri- 
cal education  should  still  be — some  portion  of  it 
at  least — ^incorporated  with  their  system.  Every 
one  must  be  grieved  if  the  Church  finds  that  she 
has  only  certain  fixed  ready-made  resources  in  the 
Universities,  and  must  go  for  extension  elsewhere ; 
if  the  Universities  can  only  befriend  her  in  her 
easy  and  ordinary  circumstances,  and  not  in  her 
difficulties  and  emergencies.  It  is  natural  to  wish 
to  connect  the  rising,  as  well  as  the  existing, 
strength  of  the  Church  with  the  Universities.  I 
only  mean  to  say  that  this,  however  important, 
is  a  subordinate  question,  that  the  Church  is  the 
subject  of  our  attention,  and  that  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  Universities  incidentally,  as 
useful  to  her. 

In  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  large  and 
wholesale  want,  I  will  first  of  all  notice  an  official 
suggestion,  which  has  been  made  for  meeting  it. 
Nothing  is  easier,  I  am  aware,  than  to  criticise 
and  find  fault  with  definite  plans.  We  should, 
unquestionably,  be  on  our  guard  against  the  ten- 
dency to  under-estimate  the  practical  suggestions 
which  come  before  us.  And  yet  there  may  be 
sometimes  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  inade- 
quacy in  them  which,  without  any  desire  to  be 
critical,  we  cannot  help  seeing.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Heb- 
domadal Board,  in  answer  to  the  Memorial  above 
alluded  to. 

The  Committee,  putting  aside  the  plan  of  found- 
ing and  endowing  a  new  college,  as  one  rather 
*^  suited  to  ancient  munificence  than  to  the  eco- 


nomical  views  of  modem  times,"  and,  therefore, 
not  likely  to  be  practically  proposed,  though  if  it 
were,  they  see  "  no  reason  why  the  Crown  should 
refuse  it  a  charter,  or  the  University  deny  it  incor- 
poration," proceed  to  state  what  they  think  ad- 
visable and  practicable. 

In  the  first  place,  they  settle  the  general  question 
as  to  widening  the  admission  into  the  University, 
so  as  to  receive  a  lower  class  in  society  than  it  at 
present  does.  And  they  settle  it  in  the  negative. 
^'It  does  not  appear  desirable  to  them  to  create 
any  order  of  students  in  a  lower  rank."  There  is 
some  ambiguity  about  this  clause,  but  it  is  not  an 
ambiguity  which  interferes  with  the  main  point. 
If  a  lower  class  in  society  were,  by  any  new  ar- 
rangement, admitted  in  any  considerable  number 
to  the  University,  any  number  which  would  make 
their  admission  a  thing  of  consequence  at  all,  they 
would  certainly  constitute  a  lower  order  of  stu- 
dents. As  this  is  objected  to,  the  admission  of  a 
lower  class  in  society  is  objected  to ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  accordingly  ruled.  The  committee  think  it 
would  be  desirable  ^^that  the  advantages  of  aca- 
demical education  should  be  afforded  to  more  sons 
of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community ;"  and  also, 
^^  that  increased  aid  and  facilities  should  be  afforded 
to  the  sons  of  the  poorer  gentry  and  clergy ;"  but 
they  are  not  disposed  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
a  University  education  to  any  lower  class  than  this. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  willing  that  the  University 
should  receive  more  students  of  the  same  rank  in 
in  society  with  its  present  ones,  but  not  of  any 
lower  rank. 

To  assist,  then,  the  sons  of  the  poorer  gentry 
and  clergy,  they  recommend  **  advances  of  money 
to  cover  the  first  expenses  of  the  University — the 


fees,  the  caution-money,  and  the  cost  of  furniture 
— ^to  be  after  in  part  or  altogether  repaid.'*  They 
also  recommend  the  founding  of  exhibitions,  "  to 
be  conferred  not  upon  grounds  of  literary  merit, 
but  of  poverty,"  and  "  to  be  forthwith  taken  away 
firom  those  who  would  not  conform  to  regulations 
of  strict  economy."  *^  And  such  advances  or  ex- 
hibitions might  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
College  authorities,  or  by  other  parties,  either 
openly,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  at  present, 
privately,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  be* 
sides  the  persons  who  come  to  receive  them." 

Of  these  suggestions  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  principle  of  them  is,  not  to  diminish  the  pre- 
sent expenses  of  the  University,  but  assist  certain 
young  students  toward  supporting  them.  The 
report  abandons  as  impracticable  the  general  idea 
of  reducing  University  expenses  :  it  says,  roundly, 
that  the  authorities  cannot  do  more  in  that  direc- 
tion than  they  have  done.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  great  charity  to  some 
parents  if  their  sons  could  be  provided  with  money 
toward  thoir  maintenance  in  the  University ;  and 
that  a  fund  could  be  most  advantageously  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  young  men  themselves  who 
are  to  be  the  objects  of  this  charity,  it  contemplates 
no  external  restraint,  no  regular  practical  expedi- 
ent  of  any  kind,  by  which  they  are  to  be  prevented 
from  indulging  in  all  the  pleasures  and  living  in 
the  style  in  which  their  companions  live.  They 
are  thrown  into  the  middle  of  an  expensive  high- 
spirited  body  of  young  men,  and  told,  indeed,  to  be 
economical.  But  what  young  man  was  ever  made 
economical  by  being  told  to  be  so  ?  This  system 
has   been    tried    by   anxious   parents,    guardians. 
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tutors,  since  the  world  began,  with  very  equivocal 
success.  The  bestowers  of  money  go  on,  in  perpe' 
tuum,  expecting  the  receivers  to  be  careful  with  it. 
The  receivers  are  not  a  bit  the  more  careful  on 
that  account.  If  young  men  do  not  attend  to  the 
desires  of  their  parents,  they  will  not  attend  much 
more  to  the  mere  desires  of  the  University  and 
College  authorities.  The  youthful  class  are  per. 
fectly  aware  of  their  position  and  duties  on  this 
head:  it  is  no  new  thing  with  them  to  be  **ex* 
pected  "  to  do  all  kinds  of  good  actions,  and  pursue 
unimpeachable  lines  of  conduct.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  which  others  are  the  expect- 
ing parties,  and  they  themselves  the  acting  ones. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  withdrawal  of  their  ex- 
hibition will  hang  ifi  terrorem  over  them,  as  they 
will  be  made  aware  that  "  if  they  do  not  conform 
to  regulations  of  strict  economy"  the  assistance 
"  will  be  forthwith  withdrawn."  But  this  is  sup- 
plying them  with  a  motive  only,  and  not  with  a 
guard.  The  punishment  of  expense  is  future,  the 
liberty  of  it  is  present.  There  is  nothing  ever  to 
prevent  them  from  spending  money,  just  as  others 
do,  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no  barrier  or  de- 
marcation to  preserve  them.  They  simply  mingle 
with  the  general  body.  The  Committee  are  espe- 
cially tender  on  this  point.  They  provide  even 
for  the  secrecy  of  the  whole  process  of  receiving 
the  exhibition — for  all  pecuniary  aid  being  enjoyed 
"  privately,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
besides  the  persons  who  confer  and  who  receive 
it."  I  am  far  from  depreciating  the  amiable  and 
gentlemanly  wish  which  suggests  this  provision 
— a  wish  to  hide  the  shame  of  poverty,  as  it  is 
thought,  and  spare  the  feelings  of  youth.  But  it 
is,  I  think,  Utopian   to  expect  that  young  men 
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under  these  circumstances  will  be  as  a  body  more 
economical  than  the  rest.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  situation  to  make  their  companions  expect 
carefulness  from  them  ;  and  they  will  be  subject  to 
all  the  solicitations  to  which  others  are,  and  feel 
all  the  temptations  of  the  place  in  the  way  in 
which  others  feel  them.  The  temptations  to  ex- 
pense do  not  come  in  one  great  mass,  but  piece- 
meal. No  one  thing  is  ruinous.  Each  call  appears 
a  natural  one  at  the  time.  How  are  a  body  of 
young  men,  in  the  receipt  of  secret  bounty,  their 
poverty  studiously  kept  unknown,  and  their  re- 
sources  apparently  exactly  the  same  with  those  of 
other  young  men  around  them,  to  be  expected  to 
form,  of  their  own  individual  spontaneous  wills,  an 
economical  corps  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  plenty, 
and  to  flow  in  a  separate  stream  of  their  own 
through  the  University  lake  ?  Spontaneous  virtues 
do  not  belong  to  bodies.  Individuals  may  have  it, 
but  the  virtues  of  classes  are  compulsory  ones. 
The  courage  of  soldiers,  the  obedience  of  servants, 
the  humility  of  the  poor,  and  the  piety  of  monks, 
are  more  or  less  compulsory.  Release  them  from 
their  necessities,  or  their  rules,  and  the  majority  of 
these  will  change  very  soon.  Frugality  is  like 
other  virtues  in  this  respect.  Put  young  men  in 
another  building,  place  them  under  other  rules, 
make  economy  a  matter  of  obligation  to  them,  and 
they  will  be  economical.  But  I  should  think  it  as 
probable  that  one  hundred  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity should,  at  their  own  discretion,  turn  out  a 
hundred  economical  and  frugal  young  men,  as  that 
they  should  turn  out  a  hundred  poets,  a  hundred 
philosophers,  a  hundred  generals,  or  a  hundred 
judges. 

I  may  almost  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  young 
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men  are  in  a  peculiar  way  "  expected"  and  "  bound" 
to  be  economical,  unless  they  are  furnished  with 
some  constraining  motives  to  be  so,  they  are 
almost  more  likely  to  be  extravagant  than  the 
ordinary  members  of  their  class.  It  has  been 
very  commonly  observed  that  of  those  who  are 
sent  up  to  the  university  by  the  charity  of  friends, 
or  at  the  greatest  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
parents,  a  singular  proportion  seem  by  a  kind  of 
fatality  to  rush  into  expenses,  and  get  into  debt. 
The  fact  of  their  being  peculiarly  bound  to  be 
sparing  seems  to  operate  exactly  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  an  internal  shame  at  their  position 
tries  to  relieve  and  disguise  itself  by  external 
display.  The  vetitum  nefas  has  peculiar  charms  : 
what  persons  are  especially  bound  to,  they  often, 
on  that  very  account,  feel  the  greatest  repugnance 
to :  and  the  sentiment  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
who  regretted  on  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
when  exceedingly  thirsty,  that  the  luxury  was 
defective  in  one  point,  that  it  was  not  a  sin,  might 
be  expected  to  operate  amongst  a  body  of  young 
men,  who  would  soon  discover  that  expensiveness, 
in  their  own  case,  possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree 
that  consummating  charm  in  which  the  French 
lady's  pleasure  was  defective.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  that  the  more  you  require  of  per- 
sons, the  more  you  ought  to  assist  them.  If  pecu- 
liar duties  are  expected,  the  way  must  be  made  as 
regular  and  straight  for  their  performance  as  pos- 
sible. To  throw  young  men  into  a  mixed  sphere, 
with  a  peculiar  conscientious  burden  and  no  sup- 
port, is  a  piece  of  moral  mismanagement,  and  only 
gives  evil  a  greater  reacting  force  over  their  minds. 
The  practical  conclusion  that  we  come  to,  then, 
is  that  these  students,  supposed  to  be  in  receipt  of 
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this  bounty,  will  on  the  whole  live  much  like 
their  companions :  that  is,  they  will  spend  about 
£200.  a  year,  for  that  is  about  the  average  of 
an  undergraduate's  expenses.  And  now  I  come 
to  the  point  to  which  all  this  argument  refers ; 
and  I  will  ask  whether  the  idea  of  creating  a 
charitable  fund,  in  order  to  enable  certain  under- 
graduates to  spend  two  hundred  a  year,  is  likely 
to  take  largely  with  the  community?  or,  if  it 
does,  whether  the  money  so  raised  is  likely  to  go 
far  in  raising  an  additional  force  of  clergy  ?  Let 
us  suppose  that  £15.  or  £20.  a  year,  for  three 
years,  are  given  to  fifty  or  sixty  young  men ; 
this  is  an  assistance,  certainly,  but  this  is  not 
the  sum  that  makes  the  difference  between  fathers 
sending  and  not  sending  their  sons  to  college. 
The  bounty  would  be  enjoyed  more  by  the  class 
who  do  already  send  their  sons  to  college,  than 
by  those  who  do  not  now  send  them.  And  there- 
fore, the  actual  increase  to  the  university  would 
be  very  much  less  than  the  number  of  actual 
recipients.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  increase  the 
sum  to  one  which  really  would  make  the  differ- 
ence, say  to  somewhere  about  a  half  of  the  pre- 
sent university  expenses  (i.  e.  £100.  a  year),  we 
reduce  the  enjoyers  of  the  sum  proportionately, 
and  make  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  instead  of  fifty 
or  sixty. 

In  short,  as  a  measure  for  satisfying  <<the 
daily  increasing  demands  for  additional  labourers 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,''  this 
plan  is  made  a  thoroughly  inefficient  one  by  its 
taking  for  its  aim,  not  the  diminution  of  univer- 
sity expenses,  but  assistance  towards  their  sup- 
port; the  relief  of  individuals,  and  not  the  ex- 
tension   of  the    system.     I  am  far    from    saying 
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that  money  given  in  this  way  would  not  do  good, 
and  be  a  relief  to  many  fathers  of  families.  The 
fathers  are  not  less  objects  of  charity  because 
their  sons  spend  £200.  a  year  at  college ;  nor 
are  the  sons  less  deserving  young  men  for  that 
fact.  They  only  live  at  that  rate,  most  likely, 
because  others  do,  and  not  from  any  internal  love 
of  expense.  Let  money  be  raised  for  any  fair 
and  benevolent  university  purpose  by  those  who 
advocate  it.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  founda- 
tion of  a  few  exhibitions  and  loans  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  items  of  academical  expense, 
cannot  supply  any  large  addition  of  clergy  to  our 
Church. 

And  now,  to  proceed  to  our  subject. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  covering  paper 
with  statistics  to  prove  what  nobody  denies — the 
existence  of  this  great  want,  the  want  of  clergy 
in  our  Church.  It  is  confessed  on  all  sides.  All 
are  lamenting  it,  and  fearing  the  worst  results 
from  it.  Everywhere  do  we  hear  of  large  masses 
which  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  alienated 
from  our  Church,  because  the  Church  literally  does 
not  supply  clergy  enough  to  look  after  them. 
Some  general  statement  on  the  subject,  however, 
may  be  useful. 

With  respect  to  population,  we  may  divide  this 
country  into  two  parts,  a  stationary  and  a  growing 
one.  The  manufacturing  part  grows,  the  agricul- 
tural part  is  stationary.  A  preface  to  one  of  the 
reports  connected  with  the  last  Census  says — 

''  The  increase  of  the  population,  generally,  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties  is  very  small,  while  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  seats  of  industry  it  far  exceeds  that  of  England  gene- 
rally."— "  In  counties  in  which  the  greatest  apparent  increase 
has  taken  place,  according  to  our  return,  the  real  increase  from 
natural  causes,  (t.  e.  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  has  been  very 
little  above  that  for  all  England ;  while  in  other  counties,  in 
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which  the  actual  numbers  have  remained  very  stationary  for  ten 
years,  the  births  have  in  each  year  far  exceeded  the  deaths^ 
and  the  surplus  population  has  been  apparent^  drained  off  to 
other  localities  b^  immigration."* 

Such  is  what  we  may  call  our  law  of  population 
now.  A  principle  is  in  operation  which  condenses 
its  whole  increase  in  spots,  instead  of  spreading  it 
over  the  surface  regularly  and  equally.  So  far  as 
natural  causes  go,  the  whole  area  of  the  country 
has  the  same  ratio  of  fertility ;  but  the  artificial 
element  in  our  system  disarranges  and  destroys 
this  equality.  The  manufacturing  principle  gathers 
the  increasing  population  round  centres,  forms  it 
into  knots :  the  main  ground  of  the  country  re- 
mains stationary — the  growth  is  concentrated  in 
particular  parts.  It  is  like  some  case  in  the 
physical  world — some  curious  diluvial  distortion, 
— where  a  stream  persists,  from  a  certain  peculi* 
arity  in  its  course,  in  throwing  up  its  mud  and 
sand  round  two  or  three  particular  catching  points, 
which  it  continues  to  enrich  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  other  space.  Each  new  formation,  as  it  grows 
larger,  gains  so  much  the  more  addition  to  it,  and 
huge  beds  and  islands  of  diluvial  soil  arise.  We 
see  trees  persisting  in  running  out  into  huge  round 
knots,  instead  of  growing  up  equally  and  in  pro- 
portion through  trunk  and  branches.  We  may 
try  to  force  them  into  regular  diffused  growth, 
but  cannot :  some  particular  force  and  principium 
motus  at  the  root  is  operating,  and  will  have  its 
way ;  it  will  direct  all  the  trees*  growth  into  this 
knot.  A  particular  law  is  acting  upon  this  country 
in  a  like  way,  and  its  rising  population  is  not 
a  uniformly  diffused,  but  an  unequally  knotted 
one :  it  is  so  upon  a  system,  and  as  a  result  of  the 

•  Preface  to  Occupation  Abstract.     1841.    Part  I.  p.  13. 
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manufacturing  basis  on  which  this  country  stands. 
So  long  as  that  manufacturing  basis  continues,  so 
long  it  must  continue  twisting  and  condensing  its 
increasing  population  in  this  way.  The  manu- 
facturing element  must  be  the  absorbing,  engulph- 
ing  one.  The  new  population  will  rush  into  its 
ready-made  reservoirs,  like  so  much  water.  It 
will  obey  the  attracting  centres,  as  unconscious 
matter  obeys  those  laws  of  motion  under  which  it 
is  brought. 

A  most  serious  difficulty,  persons  will  immedi- 
ately say,  to  the  Church.  Most  true.  We  natu- 
rally, whether  philosophically  or  not,  wish  it  could 
be  otherwise.  We  say  to  ourselves,  by  a  pardon- 
able exercise  of  that  power  of  wishing  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  mind,  and  obstinately  cleaves  to  us  un- 
der  all  circumstances,  however  irrelevantly  it  may 
come  in, — we  say,  "  Why  will  our  population  go 
on  increasing  just  in  this  way,  of  all  others ;  the 
way  in  which  it  becomes  most  trying  and  unman- 
ageable as  a  material  to  deal  with?  How  much 
better  and  more  satisfactory  it  would  be,  if  it 
would  increase  equally  and  uniformly  over  the 
whole  surface ;  then  it  would  come  so  much  more 
easily  under  the  existing  parochial  arrangements ; 
and  the  ready-made  fabric  which  we  have  would 
include  it  as  it  rose."  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  done  away  with,  even  if  we 
had  our  wish  here,  for  an  increase  of  population  is 
an  increase,  however  it  goes  on,  and  demands  a 
proportionate  increase  of  dergy.  But  this  unequal 
mode  of  increase  has  been  a  great  additional  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  providing  a  remedy.  I  mean 
in  this  way.  A  vicar  of  a  small  town,  who  finds 
the  population  of  his  parish  getting  even  mode- 
rately beyond  his  reach,  thinks,  without  any  great 
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stretch  of  mind  being  involved  in  the  wish,  of  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  curate,  or  an  additional 
curate  to  his  present  one.  If  he  cannot  afford  one, 
still  he  thinks  it  feasible  to  get  one  in  some  way  or 
other.  He  therefore  thinks  himself  responsible  for 
the  want,  so  long  as  it  exists.  He  thinks  and  talks 
about  it.  His  desire  is  expressed  on  all  occasions. 
Imagine  some  hundred  separate  incumbents,  up 
and  down  the  country,  all  arrived  at  this  wish  for 
their  own  respective  localities,  and  all  expressing 
themselves  anxiously  about  it,  and  you  have  before 
long  a  public  feeling  created,  of  which  the  forma- 
tion of  some  charitable  society  is  the  result.  The 
reason  is,  that  so  many  separate  responsibilities 
are  working,  and,  therefore,  so  many  hundred 
minds,  and  so  many  hundred  sets  of  lungs,  all 
engaged  in  a  particular  object.  But  what  is  one 
vicar,  with  a  parish  of  50,000,  to  do?  He  has 
only  his  one  mind  and  his  one  set  of  lungs  with 
which  to  publish  his  desire  for  assistance.  His 
neighbours  may  see  the  want  as  well,  but  they  are 
not  the  responsible  persons  for  supplying  it.  If  it 
be  thought  that  the  greater  amount  of  the  desidera- 
tum in  his  case  will  give  him  the  greater  energy 
in  the  determination  to  supply  it,  I  beg  to  observe 
that  this  increase  of  stimulus  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  to  more  than  a  certain  degree.  Persons  are  as 
anxious,  and  feel  themselves  as  responsible,  for  a 
moderate  population  as  they  do  for  a  much  larger 
one.  Look  over,  for  example,  the  letters  addressed 
to  such  a  society  as  the  Curates'  Fund,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  moderately  over-large  population, 
one  for  which  the  incumbent  thinks  just  one  more 
curate  is  wanted  to  enable  him  to  have  a  fair  con- 
trol over  it,  has  supplied  the  stimulus  and  the 
demand  for  assistance  nearly  as  often  as  the  more 
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overwhelming  one.  In  this  way  then  it  is,  that 
the  unequal  distribution  of  our  increasing  popula* 
tion  has  operated  so  unfavourably  as  it  has  upon 
the  supply  of  clergy  for  it.  An  equally  increasing 
population  would  have  been  represented  by  thou- 
sands of  voices  all  over  the  country,  from  each 
place's  natural  advocate ;  and  a  just  clamour  and 
importunity  would  have  arisen  from  so  many  thou- 
sand separate  responsibilities,  all  demanding  their 
quietus.  But  the  huge  and  dense  population  of  a 
manufacturing  district,  under  its  two  or  three 
clergy,  is  comparatively  not  represented.  It  de- 
pends on  the  vague  benevolence  of  an  irresponsible 
public.  It  lies  upon  the  earth  which  it  covers,  a 
huge,  outstretched,  helpless,  mass.  It  soon  gets 
beyond  the  reach  of  natural  hope,  and  passes  the 
confines  at  which  its  size  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
remedying  exertion.  Its  size,  on  the  contrary, 
gets  to  act  as  a  deadener,  a  sufibcater  of  effort,  and 
not  an  elicitor ;  it  stupifies  and  paralyzes ;  men 
stare  at  the  vast  mass  before  them,  as  they  would 
at  some  impregnable  erection  of  nature,  and  the 
condensation  of  the  work  produces  a  despairing 
sense  of  difficulty,  as  the  equal  distribution  of  it 
would  have  produced  a  stimulating  one. 

This  great  difficulty,  however,  necessarily  fol- 
lows from  our  being  a  manufacturing  nation.  It 
is  thoroughly  ingrained  in  our  system.  It  is  not 
a  mere  temporary  fact,  but  part  of  our  order  of 
nature.  The  manufacturing  element  in  a  nation  • 
is  an  antagonistic  one  to  the  Church's  influence 
and  extension,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
its  hostility,  as  we  would  to  that  of  any  physical 
law.  It  breeds  difficulties  with  a  prolific  innate 
obstinacy.  It  is  a  perpetual  disarrauger  and  sub- 
verter  of  the  Church's  contrivances  and  demarca* 
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tions.  And  its  power  is  increasing ;  it  is  becoming 
more  aggrandizing  and  dominant  every  day.  Free 
Trade  appears  to  be  just  achieving  its  long-coveted 
triumph  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  nation  throws 
itself  upon  the  one  department  of  manufactures 
with  an  exclusive  and  absolute  devotion. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  then,-— that  is 
to  say,  a  quiet,  stationary,  agricultural,  dispersed 
population  forming  one  part  of  the  nation ;  a  rapidly 
growing,  thickening,  tumultuous  manufacturing 
population  forming  the  other  part,*— the  present 
system  of  clerical  education  provides  more  or  less 
serviceably  for  the  former,  but  does  not  provide 
for  the  latter.  Our  present  University  education 
supplies  clergy  for  the  agricultural  population. 
That  is  what  it  does.  That  is  its  work  and  scope. 
It  does  not  attempt  much  more.  It  sends  down 
young  men  into  country  villages  and  towns,  who, 
from  their  superior  reading,  religious  conduct, 
good  manners,  and  aristocratic  connexions,  are  en- 
abled to  keep  up  a  ready-made  position  in  quiet 
rural  or  country-town  parishes.  The  stationary 
part  of  the  country  is  thus  attended  to.  The 
growing,  crowded,  active,  dominant  part  is  left 
comparatively  untouched.  And  the  Church  fails 
to  meet  difficulties,  not  accidental  to,  but  of  the 
very  essence  of,  the  nation  in  which  she  is  placed. 
I  need  not  here  allude  to  splendid  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  I  am  only  stating  the  case  gene-* 
rally. 

To  show,  in  a  rough  way,  the  sort  of  wholesale 
increase  of  clergy  which  would  be  required  to 
supply  really  satisfactorily  the  deficiency  in  this 
part  of  the  nation,  I  will  put  the  case  thus.  We 
go  into  a  populous  village,  containing,  we  will  say, 
800  or  1000  inhabitants.     We  find  one  clergyman 
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there,  a  resident  vicar.  It  does  not  certainly  occur 
to  us  that  the  clergyman  has  too  little  to  do.  If 
he  manages  without  a  curate,  and  does  the  whole 
of  the  parish  work  himself,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
have  no  sinecure.  Or,  again,  we  go  into  a  small 
market  town,  with  a  population  of  2,000.  We 
find  there  a  resident  vicar,  and  his  curate.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  that  such  a  place  is  particularly 
favoured  in  point  of  ministerial  superintendence; 
it  appears  to  have  no  more  than  it  ought  to  have, 
and  many  will  think  that  it  could  easily  do  with 
more.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  fair  and  moderate  sup- 
ply for  the  place,  not  to  be  complained  of,  and  not 
to  be  boasted  of.  Now,  I  am  not  far  from  the 
mark  when  I  say,  that,  to  supply  clerical  superin- 
tendence  in  this  proportion  to  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  alone,  an  addition  of 
nearly  2,000  clergy  would  be  required.  This 
would  be  no  extravagant  addition,  if  we  regarded, 
as  we  should  do,  the  number  of  clergy,  not  in  itself, 
but  by  the  side  of  the  population.  One  hundred 
clergy  may  seem  by  themselves  an  enormous  num- 
ber, but  put  them  by  the  side  of  100,000  people, 
and  they  will  not  look  so.  They  will  dwindle 
into  a  very  insignificant  group.  Let  the  experi- 
ence of  any  active  country  clergyman  who  has  a 
parish  of  1000  be  appealed  to,  to  inform  us  if  this 
is  a  very  Immoderate  and  unnecessary  proportion 
of  clergy  to  people,  supposing  effective  parochial 
superintendence  were  seriously  aimed  at.  How- 
ever, let  us  halve  the  proportion,  or  reduce  it  still 
more ;  it  will  still  leave  a  most  wholesale  number 
of  clergy  to  supply. 

I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  meet  here  an  argu- 
ment which  some,  perhaps,  will  urge,  to  lessen  the 
Church's  field  of  labour,  viz.  that  great  masses  of 
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the  population  are  already  provided  with  spiritual 
instruction  from  the  Dissenters.  •  The  Church, 
herself,  cannot  of  course  recognise  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this.  If  she  considers  herself  the  true 
Church  in  this  country,  she  must  look  upon  the 
population  of  the  country  as  her  own,  and  as 
either  actually  belonging  to,  or  to  be  brought  into, 
her  fold.  Nor,  supposing  she  even  put  off  indefi- 
nitely any  attempt  upon  confirmed  and  established 
dissent,  would  this  relieve  her  from  a  large,  per- 
haps the  largest  class  of  all,  for  her  to  look  after — 
we  mean  that  vast  crowd  who  neither  go  to 
Church  nor  to  the  meeting-house,  and  who,  if 
they  were  asked  whether  they  were  Dissenters  or 
Church-people,  would  have  no  answer  to  give. 

Let  us  curtail  the  Church's  task,  then,  as  we 
will,  either  by  lowering  our  standard  of  ministerial 
superintendence,  or  by  abandoning  certain  portions 
of  the  ground  to  other  hands,  as  being  for  the 
present  irreclaimable  and  out  of  the  question,  there 
remains  a  vast  field  of  labour,  with  immediate  and 
overpowering  claims  upon  her,  which  she  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  regularly  invaded  as  yet, 
and  to  invade  which  she  must  necessarily  have  a 
very  large  increase  in  her  clergy.  Let  us  survey 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  area,  and  remem- 
ber, that,  besides  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding, 
are  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derbyshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Somerset- 
shire, &c.,  the  vast  Metropolis,  and  the  towns  of 
good  size  all  over  the  country,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south.  Without  at  all  speaking  here  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  remedy,  but  only  of  the 
want  itself,  it  is  no  exaggeration,  but  a  simple  fact 
to  say,  that  a  positively  wholesale  increase  of 
clergy  could  alone  satisfactorily  supply  it. 
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And  now,  to  go  on  to  the  natural  inference  from 
these  facts.  It  is  becoming  the  opinion  more  and 
more  of  many,  and  those  not  unobservant  or  un- 
thoughtful  persons,  that  the  Church,  for  supplying 
her  ministerial  exigencies,  must  have  recourse  to  a 
lower  class  in  society  than  that  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  gains  entrance  into  her  orders  at  present.  It 
seems  as  if  no  partial  arrangement,  no  scheme  of 
individual  charity,  could  supply  the  great  want 
under  which  she  labours.  She  must  admit  a  new 
class  altogether,  it  is  thought,  and  not  content  her* 
self  with  attracting,  by  private  offers  of  assistance, 
a  few  more  members  of  (to  use  the  term)  her  ex- 
isting ministerial  class ;  must  open  her  orders,  and 
not  befriend  persons. 

The  ground  of  this  view  is  a  very  obvious  one, 
and  is  connected  with  the  plain  and  tangible  de- 
partment of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is 
useless  trying  to  defraud  this  department  of  its 
primary  importance  in  the  question.  To  support 
a  new  supply  of  Clergy,  there  is  one  thing  in- 
dispensable.    It  is  money. 

Now  on  this  head,  there  is  a  fact  which  we 
must  certainly  confront ;  and  that  is,  that  money 
will  not  be  forthcoming  to  support  a  large  in- 
crease of  Clergy  in  the  ordinary  style  of  gen- 
tlemen. Whatever  money  goes  to  support  such 
an  additional  force  of  Clergy,  whether  coming 
from  societies,  or  selfnsacrifices  on  the  part  of 
Rectors,  or  offerings  from  congregations,  will 
have  to  be  raised,  in  one  form  or  other,  on  the 
voluntary  principle.  It  is  plain  we  can  expect 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  from  the  State. 
And  the  money  that  the  voluntary  principle  will 
collect,  will  not  be  large  enough  to  keep  a  new 
and  numerous  force  of  Clergy  in  this  style.     It 
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is  a  case  of  literal  necessity.  However  desirable 
we  might  think  that  it  should  be.  otherwise,  the 
Church  is  in  a  dilemma,  and  must  take  one  or  other 
alternative,  either  of  not  having  Clergy  enough, 
or  of  admitting  a  more  cheaply  maintained  class. 
We  know  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  rais- 
ing charitable  contributions  for  any  object,  and 
the  vast  exertions  and  self^acrifices  which  the 
task  of  collection  demands  from  those  who  set 
about  it.  And  after  all,  the  results  amount  to 
but  a  small  part  of  what  the  revenues  of  our 
established  institutions  bring  in.  And  moreover, 
unless  some  considerable  reduction  of  style,  in  the 
case  of  those  for  whom  we  ask  the  assistance,  is 
eontemplated,  we  lose  much  of  the  force  of  our 
appeal  for  it.  There  is  a  want  of  modesty  in 
asking  others  to  give  more  than  is  actually  ne- 
cessary for  support.  Persons  will  see  it  in  this 
light,  when  we  ask  them,  and  say,  <<It  is  very 
proper  that  those  Clergy  should  live  in  the  style 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  means  of  their  own ;  but 
if  they  have  to  beg  for  money,  they  should  be 
content  with  a  simpler  one."  A  class,  in  short, 
is  not  a  natural  object  of  an  extraordinary  charity, 
till  it  puts  itself  in  a  humbler  position.  Persons 
are  jealous  of  the  superfluities  of  those  whom  they 
support;  and  to  beg  for  a  contemplated  class  of 
gentlemen,  will  be  a  colder  appeal  than  to  b^  for 
a  poorer  one. 

Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  body  of  Clergy, 
that  would  be  dependent  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, would  have  to  live  more  cheaply ;  the  money 
so  raised  will  not  enable  them  to  live  otherwise, 
and  they  cannot  ask  for  it,  to  begin  with,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  conclusion  immediately  follows :  Clergy  that 
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will  faave  to  live  thus  cheaply,  will  have  to  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  from  a  lower  class  in  so- 
ciety. When  we  come  to  the  motives  on  which 
classes  and  bodies  of  men  act,  we  can  only  take  an 
average  standard.  We  must  create  a  situation 
which  it  will  not  require  heroic  self-denial  to  fill. 
It  will  be  no  acute  self-denial  in  persons  brought 
up  in  a  lower  station  to  live  in  this  way.  But 
in  persons  born  in  a  higher  class  it  will  be ;  and 
therefore,  we  cannot  expect  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  the  latter  to  put  up  with  such  a  style 
of  living. 

I  can  imagine  two  lines  of  argument,  however, 
taken  to  meet  this  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Church  is  now  very  materially  helped  by  persons 
from  the  higher  classes,  who  enter  her  ministry 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  but  as  a  pro- 
fession and  line  of  life ;  that  these  persons  have 
private  incomes  of  their  own,  and  live  upon  them, 
giving  the  Church,  to  a  great  extent,  gratuitous 
services.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Clergy, 
we  shall  be  told,  and  with  truth,  are  more  or  less 
in  this  position ;  and  very  few  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  ecclesiastical  revenues.  And, 
therefore,  why  may  we  not  expect  the  growing 
population  of  the  country  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  same  way  ?  Persons  well  off  like  employment 
for  its  own  sake,  and  take  to  the  clerical  one. 
And  thus  the  Church  is  incidentally  provided  for, 
out  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  though  not 
strictly  her  own ;  and  is  saved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  a  poorer  class. 

But  the  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  amateur  services  (if  we  may 
call    them    so),  though  they  assist   the  Church  a 
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great  deal,  fail  her  at  a  certain  point.  They 
leave  a  palpable  clerical  vacuum.  The  question 
is,  how  to  fill  this.  These  amateur  services,  from 
the  higher  classes,  do  not,  nor  do  they  appear 
likely  to  do.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oxford  Hebdomadal  Board,  the  an- 
nual number  of  matriculations  at  that  University 
has  not  increased  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
rather  fallen  off  from  their  first  numbers ;  aver- 
aging 415  during  the  ten  years  ending  1829»  385 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1839»  and  407  during 
the  six  years  ending  1845.  In  Cambridge  the 
number  of  B.A.  degrees  in  1831  was  about  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1845.  The  University  of  Dur- 
ham,  is,  indeed,  an  addition,  and  has,  I  believe, 
between  thirty  and  forty  annual  matriculations. 
On  the  whole,  the  Universities  look  stationary ; 
and,  considering  the  great  numbers  that  go  there 
for  the  law,  or  for  no  profession  at  all,  the  books 
do  not  show  any  great  increase  of  supply  from 
the  wealthy  classes  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Such  amateur  services,  moreover,  are  not  ones 
to  be  reckoned  on,  not  services  that  we  can  by 
any  method  command ;  they  are  not  subject- 
matter  of  arrangement  and  policy.  If  they  come 
of  themselves,  well  and  good  ;  but  they  are  essen- 
tially spontaneous.  There  is  no  institutional  ma- 
chinery for  catching  and  applying  them.  If  we 
see  a  great  hiatus  which  wants  filling,  we  must  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  that  part  of  society  which  is  at 
our  command,  and  to  whose  motives  and  will  we 
can  apply  effective  attractions ;  and  not  to  that 
part  which  is  out  of  our  reach,  and  which  moves 
by  its  own  mere  choice  and  gratuitous  good  feeling. 

I  will  add,  that  the  latter  are  naturally  more  likely 
to  be  attracted  to  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
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more.  Persons  of  private  fortune  will  be  inclined 
to  choose  the  brighter  fields  of  labour,  rather  than 
the  crowded  and  noisy  scenes  of  manufacture  and 
commerce,  and  the  atmospheres  of  dirt  and  smoke. 

The  ministerial  labour  of  men  of  private  in- 
comes, then,  is  one  remedy  which  I  can  imagine 
persons  looking  to,  as  superseding  the  necessity 
of  going  to  a  poorer  class.  Another  line  of  ar- 
gument against  such  a  necessity  I  can  imagine, 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Some  will  say— We  do  not  at -all  go  along  with 
you  in  taking  for  panted  as  you  do,  that  rank, 
refinement,  and  superior  education  disqualify  per- 
sons for  the  inferior  working  posts  in  the  Church, 
for  lives  of  self-denial  and  self-abasement,  for 
daily  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and,  in  short,  for 
all  that  the  poorest  clergyman  has  to  do.  It  is  a 
libel  on  such  rank  and  culture,  to  think  thus  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  you  often  find  men  of 
rank  and  education  caring  much  less  about  per- 
sonal comforts  than  their  inferiors  in  birth,  and 
making  much  better  working  men.  You  will  find 
them  as  able  to  live  in  small  houses,  with  plain 
furniture,  as  able  to  live  on  plain  food,  as  their 
inferiors.  You  find  them  often  much  more  fond  of 
the  poor,  than  those  who,  in  natural  rank,  are 
nearer  to  the  poor ;  more  affable  and  condescend- 
ing ;  more  sympathising  and  considerate.  The 
very  superiority  of  their  position  produces  a  more 
loving  and  protecting  temper  toward  their  poor 
neighbours.  How  often  do  we  see  young  men  of 
good  family  leaving  the  elegance  and  splendour  of 
the  paternal  mansion  and  park,  leaving  fashionable 
and  literary  society,  to  settle  in  some  rude  out-of- 
the-way  village,  where  they  have  only  lodgings  in 
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a  fiirm-house,  or  a  very  moderate  parsonage  to  live 
in  ?  It  is  untrue  to  say,  with  such  instances  before 
us,  that  we  must  go  to  a  lower  class  for  clergy  to 
look  after  our  poor  populous  districts. 

I  have  put  the  argument  in  that  form  in  which 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  urged  in  conversation ; 
and  now  I  will  surest  one  or  two  considerations 
in  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  rank  and  education  unfit  men  for  common 
parochial  intercourse,  nor  am  I  at  all  insensible  to 
the  many  points  of  superiority,  even,  which  such 
men  have,  in  dealing  with  and  managing  the  poor, 
over  those  of  an  inferior  rank.  The  amiable 
stimulus  of  condescension  is  stronger  in  their  case, 
and  they  are  less  under  temptation  to  court  men  of 
rank  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  class ; 
nay,  they  often  carry  this  tendency  to  excess,  and 
see  less  of  the  respectable  and  opulent  middle 
classes  under  their  ministry  than  they  ought  to  do. 
But  there  is  this  important  distinction  to  be  re- 
membered ;  this  is  not  a  question  as  to  work  out 
of  doors,  but  as  to  style  of  life  at  home ;  not  as 
to  how  low  a  station  our  working  clergymen  will 
visit,  but  as  to  how  low  a  station  he  will  be  con- 
tent with  himself.  To  go  about  among  poor 
wretched  people,  and  go  into  dirty  lanes  and  back 
yards,  and  sit  in  low,  damp,  or  smoky  rooms,  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  work — a  very  good  work  done 
— under  all  circumstances.  But  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  go  out  of  a  comfortable  and  elegant 
house  of  your  own  to  do  it,  and  out  of  a  poor  and 
indifierent  one.  A  person  shuts  his  hall  door  upon 
all  the  ordinary  pleasures,  social  and  material,  of  a 
moderate  establishment;  he  performs  his  round 
of  visits,  and  returns  to  the  indoor's  scene  again. 
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His  visiting  round  is  a  recurring  insulation  in  his 
ordinary  life.  A  young  man  of  rank,  indeed, 
goes  into  small  lodgings  in  a  village:  but  then 
he  has  the  social  consequences  of  his  rank  about 
him  all  the  time ;  he  visits  the  families  In  the 
neighbourhood, — ^he  is  admitted  every  where.  He 
has  a  real,  and  often  an  enjoyable  home,  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood  about  him. 

I  am  aware  this  is  an  invidious  line  of  argu- 
ment to  use,  but  I  am  speaking  of  classes  now, 
and  not  of  individuals.  In  speaking  of  classes, 
and  what  they  will  submit  to  or  not  in  the  way 
of  self-sacrifice,  we  must,  I  repeat,  take  average 
views  of  human  nature ;  views  which,  every  body 
knows,  will  be  more  or  less  uncomplimentary  to 
it.  To  see  the  well  born  and  refined  going  into 
dirty  cottages,  is  a  pleasing  sight ;  but  the  question 
now  is,  in  how  low  and  cheap  a  way  our  visitor 
will  live  at  home.  And  I  think  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  persons  of  higher  rank  will,  as  a  class, 
submit  to  a  given  low  style  of  living  as  easily  as  a 
lower  one  will.  To  say  this,  is  in  fact,  to  say  no 
more  than  that  a  higher  class  is  not,  as  such,  a 
more  self-denying  one  than  a  lower :  it  would  be 
this,  if  it  took  as  readily  to  extraordinary  sacri- 
fices as  a  lower  one  did  to  its  own  ordinary 
mode  of  life.  I  can  imagine,  indeed,  certain  cases 
in  which  a  man,  from  the  very  circumstance  that 
he  was  of  rank,  and  felt  it,  would  be  more  willing 
to  live  cheaply  and  humbly,  and  even  obtrude  the 
contrast  of  his  real  with  his  assumed  position 
upon  people's  eyes.  But  this  is  not  a  temper  that 
we  could  ordinarily  count  on,  even  if  it  were  a 
desirable  one.  People,  as  a  general  rule,  like  to 
live  in  the  style  in  which  they  are  brought  up. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  then,  in  coming  to  a 
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conclusion  on  the  present  question.  The  question 
before  us  is,  not  which  class  makes  the  best  Clergy, 
the  class  of  gentlemen  or  an  inferior  one,  but  which 
class  we  can  get  to  fill  certain  situations.  Any 
new  force  of  Clergy,  large  enough  to  supply  in 
any  degree  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church, 
must  be  content  with  a  very  reduced  income,  and 
and  a  style  of  living  below  that  of  ordinary  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  Utopian  to  expect  that  you  will  get 
gentlemen,  as  a  class,  for  love  and  conscience'  sake 
to  fill  such  situations.  We  must  fall,  in  the  pre- 
sent exigencies  of  the  Church,  on  the  plain,  broad, 
average  motives  which  operate  in  human  nature — 
the  motives  of  getting  a  livelihood,  and  filling  de- 
sirable positions.  A  position  very  undesirable  for 
a  gentleman  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  his  inferior. 
On  what  principle  do  the  Churches  on  the  conti- 
nent act  in  this  difficulty?  The  government 
salaries  to  the  Cures  and  Vicaires,  small  as  they  are, 
are  sufficient  to  fill  the  Church  with  Clergy.  And 
this  is  the  explanation.  The  Clergy  come  from  an 
inferior  class  of  society.  The  places  in  the  Church 
at  home,  and  even  their  foreign  missions,  are  filled, 
for  the  most  part,  by  persons  to  whom  such  em- 
ployments are  an  object,  as  a  means  of  support. 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  much  indebted  for  its 
efficiency  to  the  operation  of  this  plain  principle. 
No  Church  can  afibrd  to  do  without  it;  nor  let 
the  English  Church  try,  in  the  present  case. 
Let  those  situations  which  would  torture  a  higher 
class  be  allowed  to  attract  a  lower.  Confessors 
are  ever  scarce  in  the  Church,  but  we  may  hope 
that  honest,  well-disposed,  and  religious  men,  who 
want  to  make  a  livelihood,  are  not. 

Another  subject  now   opens   upon  us,  in   con- 
nexion with  this  argument. 
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If  the  Church  of  England  is  really  forced  by 
circumstances  to  open  her  orders  to  a  lower 
class,  I  can  conceive  more  than  one  advantage 
proceeding  from  the  change.  The  increase  itself 
is,  of  course,  the  first  object.  But  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  looking  about,  at  the  same  time,  for 
any  incidental  results  of  a  good  sort  that  may  be 
expected.  As  a  change  appears  to  be  forced  upon 
us,  we  may  as  well  console  ourselves  by  extracting 
all  the  good  out  of  it  that  we  can. 

It  will  occur,  I  am  sure,  to  many,  that  the  in- 
fusion of  some  fresh  blood  into  our  existing  minis- 
terial class  may  turn  out,  in  itself,  no  disadvantage. 
The  Church  clergy,  according  to  our  present  sys- 
tem, appear  to  come  too  much  out  of  one  dasff. 
There  is,  indeed,  every  variety  of  birth  among 
them,  from  the  nobleman's  son  down  to  the 
tradesman's.  The  tradesman's  son  rises  to  be 
Bishop,  or  Archbishop ;  and  the  highest  places  in 
the  Church  are  open  to  the  poorest  men.  Never* 
theless,  the  clergy  do,  in  one  sense,  come  out  of  one 
class :  they  come  out  of  the  class  who  are  able  to 
bring  up  their  sons  as  gentlemen.  All  those  per- 
sons in  the  country  who  are  able  to  bring  up  their 
sons  as  gentlemen  may  be  called,  in  a  sense,  one 
class.  They  have,  with  all  their  differences,  a 
great  number  of  feelings,  tastes,  ambitions  in  com* 
mon.  They  all  live  in  good  houses,  all  keep  regu- 
lar establishments.  A  nobleman,  or  country  gen- 
tleman, would  feel  very  little  real  difference,  in 
point  of  convenience,  in  leaving  his  own  aris- 
trocratic  mansion,  and  going  into  a  good  trades- 
man's or  professional  man's  house.  He  would  find 
himself  in  very  good,  generally  very  elegant  rooms  ; 
he  would  sit  in  easy  chairs,  on  soft  carpets,  and  he 
would  get  whatever  he  wanted  by  ringing  the  bell. 
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There  woald  be  little  to  make  him  really  feel  the 
transition.  Again,  though  the  higher  members  of 
this  class  can  look  down  upon  the  lower,  the  latter 
have  often  the  higher  position  before  their  eyes,  as 
their  own  ultimate  one.  There  is  a  general  ascent 
going  on  in  English  social  life.  One  rank  slowly 
invades  another.  One  general  line  of  feeling  runs 
through  the  movement.  There  is  an  indelGinite 
identity  of  character.  One  part  of  society  would 
like  to  be  what  another  is ;  and  people  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with  what  they  aim  at.  An  ob. 
server  would  see,  e.  g.^  that  manners  in  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  educated  society  were  formed  much 
on  the  same  general  model.  One  who  has  good 
manners  in  his  own  circle  has  good  manners 
enough  in  a  higher  one,  when  chance  takes  him 
there. 

On  the  whole,  the  class  out  of  which  the  clergy 
come  are,  in  a  sense,  one  class ;  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  such. 

Now  it  must  occur  to  any  body,  a  priori  even, 
that  this  would  be  likely  to  operate  disadvan- 
tageously.  The  clergy  have  a  most  rugged,  hete- 
rogeneous jSeld  of  labour ;  and  a  variety,  though  it 
produce  some  roughnesses  in  the  order  itself, 
would  be  natural  and  congenial  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  this  tends  to  produce  a  sameness.  A 
class  has  some  of  the  consequences  attaching  to 
it,  which  a  school,  a  university,  a  college  has.  It 
moulds  its  men  inside  and  outside;  and  turns 
them  out,  as  it  were,  in  uniform.  Persons  who 
have  quick  and  practised  eyes  will  tell  you  at  sight, 
an  Oxford  man,  a  Cambridge  man,  an  Eton  man,  a 
Winchester  man.  So  a  University  man,  generally, 
will  be  distinguishable  from  one  who  is  not  a  Uni- 
versity man.     The  army  and  navy  mould  men  in 
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the  same  way.  A  lawyer  has  his  mould ;  an 
official  man  his.  It  is  so  with  men  of  the  same 
class ;  they  have  a  certain  uniformity  of  taste,  tone, 
sentiment,  and  tactics. 

Now  uniformity  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable, nay,  absolutely  necessary  for  a  body  of 
men  who  are  to  act  in  the  same  work,  that  they 
should  have  it ;  but  let  it  be  the  uniformity  of  a 
body,  and  not  that  of  a  class.  An  esprit  de  corps 
and  a  class  spirit  are  different.  The  former  adopts 
and  embraces ;  the  latter  excludes.  The  one, 
though  liable  to  stiffen,  by  abuse,  into  something 
very  like  what  the  other  is,  is  in  its  nature  open 
and  blending.  It  is  a  collecting,  comprehending, 
an  active  and  creative  spirit,  taking  up  different 
materials,  and  dealing  with  them, — bringing  them 
under  one  head.  The  other  has  its  ready-made 
mould  at  starting.  There  is  something  large  and 
liberal  in  the  process,  by  which  a  variously-com- 
posed but  compact  body  seizes  matter  on  all  sides 
of  it,  and  works  it  into  form,  brings  heteroge- 
neous tempers,  separate  ranks,  and  all  grades  of 
education  together,  only  superadding  a  uniformity 
of  discipline  to  the  original  variety  of  nature. 
A  class  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  pedantry. 
It  has  a  fixed  ground  to  begin  with,  and  is  con- 
tented with  it;  it  wants  freedom  of  action,  and 
circulation  of  thought. 

Now  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  with  respect 
to  our  clerical  body?  The  sons  of  the  high  or 
rising  class  in  society — the  class  that  think  much 
of  birth  and  education — are  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sities. There  they  receive  a  polished,  classical 
education,  just  the  one  to  bring  out  and  fix  the 
original  bias  of  the  class  ;  and  they  go  down  with 
good  manners,  perhaps   well-informed    minds,   to 
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their  Church  cures  and  parishes.  This  corps  of 
♦*  University  men"  are  the  clergy  of  the  Church ; 
the  ♦♦University'*  stamp — one  particular,  ethical, 
and  social  character — dominates,  and  the  two 
bodies  clerical  and  academical  coincide,  as  Church 
and  State  do  in  some  theories. 

That  there  are  advantages  connected  with  such 
a  materia],  and  such  training,  no  one  will  deny. 
Such  an  education  is  a  sort  of  discipline,  though 
not  a  theological  one.  Good  manners  are  a  good 
thing  learnt.  Certain  general  safeguards  against  a 
disorderly^  vehement,  violent  spirit ;  against  the 
obstreperous  kinds  of  selfishness;  against  affec* 
tation  and  display,  have  their  effect.  The  present 
system  does  not  do  much  to  convert  secular,  coarse, 
and  irreligious  minds,  but  it  does  something  in 
tempering  and  chastening  good  ones.  It  subdues 
the  strong  desire  that  the  young,  under  religious 
impressions,  are  so  apt  to  have, — that  of  showing 
themselves  to  be  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  teaching  and  preaching  before  their  time.  It 
teaches  a  religious  modesty  and  good  sense.  Per- 
sons imbibe  a  certain  feeling,  from  their  University 
life,  we  hardly  know  how.  They  feel  the  genius 
loci :  they  live  in  a  sphere  where  defects  of  temper 
and  manner,  and  any  vulgarity  of  feeling,  are  imme- 
diately seen ;  and  every  one  is  conscious  of  a  sort 
of  intangible  surveillance  exerdsed  upon  him  by  a 
whole  circle  of  companionship  and  acquaintance. 
There  are  many  ridiculous  stories  about  the  par- 
ticularity of  men  at  the  Universities,  which  may  be 
understood  as  mythical  expressions,  at  any  rate,  of 
a  tendency  in  the  system.  This  is  the  sort  of  in- 
direct discipline  afforded,  and  it  is  a  valuable  one 
in  many  cases.  The  general  result  we  may  call, 
in  a  word,  good  taste. 
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Grood  taste  is  either  a  merely  secular  or  a  re- 
ligious good  quality,  as  may  be.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  men,  it  simply  gives  a  good  outward 
tone  ;  in  the  case  of  religious  men,  it  mingles  with 
and  influences  their  religion.  It  is  no  reflection 
upon  and  no  flattery  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
say,  that  she  shows  large  specimens  of  both  kinds 
in  her  clerical  body.  The  element  of  good  taste 
shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  traits  of  the 
clerical  mind,  in  whole  lines  of  thought,  whole 
modes  of  action.  It  takes  the  colour  of  the  minds 
it  forms.  If  we  see  it  in  the  social  or  secularized, 
we  also  see  it  in  the  deep,  the  serious,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  minds :  we  see  it  in  those  who  make 
their  religion  their  hourly  concern,  their  care  and 
their  pleasure,  their  business  and  their  poetry.  A 
standard  of  good  taste,  cautious,  tempered,  and  re- 
served, rules  even  the  contemplative  and  internally- 
enthusiastic  circle  of  Church  minds.  A  character- 
istic tone  is  observable  in  our  Church. 

A  particular  standard  like  this,  however,  has  its 
serious  dangers.  I  need  not  allude  here  to  the 
very  obvious  one  of  a  merely  worldly  polish  being 
cultivated  as  such,  and  of  the  Church  clergy  being 
identified  too  much  with  the  resident  gentry  of  the 
country.  It  has  its  dangers  in  higher  and  more 
earnest  quarters.  A  person  may  have  real  ethical 
good  taste,  and  he  may  be  also  rather  narrowed  by 
it.  Not  that  he  ought  to  be,  of  course  ;  but  inas- 
much as  non  omnia  possumus  amnes,  we  are  apt  to 
have  our  perceptions  rather  too  one-sidedly;  and 
good  taste,  as  it  keeps  other  feelings  in  order,  re- 
quires also  to  be  kept  in  order  itself.  I  will 
explain. 

There  is  an  observable  tendency  in  men  of  good 
taste  to  a  species  of  intolerance.     This  may  often 
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be  very  quietly,  gently,  and  modestly  conducted  ; 
but  it  is  not  less  real  on  that  account.  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  effective  often  in  a  quiet  than  in  a 
strong  form.  A  gentle  way  of  going  on  suits  its 
own  character  best.  It  could  not  act  congenially 
in  any  other  way.  A  circle,  we  will  say,  larger  or 
smaller,  has  this  good-taste  standard,  which  it  cul- 
tivates either  in  the  social,  or  in  the  ethical  way, 
as  may  be.  Some  one  comes  into  it  from  the 
rough,  external  world,  of  unchastised  feelings  and 
disagreeable  manners ;  he  is  a  mixture :  has 
warmth,  ability,  openness,  activity,  a  disposition 
to  make  sacrifices ;  but  he  is  forward,  conceited, 
and  talks  too  much  and  too  loud.  Human  na- 
ture is  singularly  prolific  in  such  disagreeable 
mixtures.  They  will  stand  a  comparison  for 
variety  with  the  "  puff  direct,"  the  "  puff  oblique," 
&c.  There  are  the  teazing,  the  ambitious,  the 
coarse,  the  sentimental  kinds  of  offensiveness ; 
moral  obliquities  of  course ;  but  often  accompa- 
nying, nevertheless,  much  that  is  really  useful 
and  sound.  A  mixture  of  one  or  other  of  these 
sorts  comes  into  the  settled  regions  of  good  taste. 
Is  there  not  a  considerable  disposition  to  effect  his 
absence?  and  does  not  a  policy,  most  correctly 
and  amiably  administered  indeed,  still  proceed  as 
legitimately  to  a  social  execution  as  the  old  Vene- 
tian tactics  did  to  a  physical  one  ?  Persons  look 
indifferent,  or  surprised,  or  awkward,  at  his  ap- 
proach. Then  persons  stare  or  are  silent  at  his 
remarks.  He  is  made — unconsciously  perhaps  on 
either  side— 'to  feel  himself  out  of  place. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  standard  extensively 
operating  in  this  way  in  our  Church,  and  what  is 
the  consequence?  A  person  of  rough  and  ill- 
regulated  and  forward,  but  still  strong  religion, 
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falls  into  a  circle,  and  finds  himself  encountered  hy 
a  quiet  coldness.  If  he  has  an  angelic  temper,  he 
submits  to  it.  If  he  has  not,  perhaps  he  turns 
Methodist  preacher  when  an  occasion  presents 
itself,  as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  ap* 
predated  somewhere  or  other.  "  We  always 
suspected  such  a  one,"  will  be  the  comment  then 
made  by  many  a  person  who  contributed  to  hand 
him  on  to  his  destination.  *'  We  have  been  right," 
will  be  the  reflection ;  **  our  school  of  thought  is 
very  sagacious ;  see  how  quietly,  and  without  any 
noise  or  show  of  power,  it  has  discovered  and 
made  its  judgment ;  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
there  is  the  criminal  prostrated.  Mark  the  silent 
authority,  the  gentle  negative  unobtrusive  sway ;" 
— as  if,  because  a  sentence  put  itself  into  execu- 
tion, that  were  sufficient  evidence  of  its  justice. 

I  mean  to  say,  that,  as  vulgarity  naturally  takes 
an  ostracizing,  good  taste  naturally  takes  an  ex* 
elusive,  turn.  And  the  Church  of  England  shows 
the  effects  of  this.  She  has,  somehow  or  other,  an 
infelicitous  way  of,  time  after  time,  throwing  off 
whole  bodies  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  men.  Her 
schools  of  churchmanship  do  not  convert  and  make 
proselytes.  They  have  hardly  tried,  in  ever  so 
innocent  a  way,  to  make  themselves  popular. 
They  think  it  wrong  to  do  so.  An  inferior  and 
secular  exclusiveness  has  operated  in  one  school,  a 
higher  and  more  ethical  one  in  another.  Such  a 
temper  weakens  a  body  just  as  ostracism  does. 
Men  who  feel  that  they  have  real  matter  in  them, 
and  that  they  are  worth  something,  will  not  be 
prevented  from  feeling  it  by  want  of  sympathy. 
And  if  they  see  that  something  about  them  shuts 
them  out  from  Church  circles,  they  will  often  move 
off  elsewhere,  with  some  rough,  impatient  remark 
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on  a  Church  that  appears  to  them  to  prefer  taste 
and  feebleness,  to  effectiveness  and  warmth. 

Contrast  the  school  of  good  taste  with  its  quiet 
intolerance ;  its  way  of  avoiding  all  connexion 
with  those  whom  it  does  not  take  to ;  its  inability 
to  bring  itself  into  real  contact  with  poor,  rough, 
▼ulgar  human  nature  ;  its  latent  unconscious  sore- 
ness, irritability,  and  tenderness  to  itself — all  that 
disposition  which  makes  a  man  say  to  himself — 
**  I  can't  take  to  such  a  one,  I  have  tried,  but  I 
can% — I  can't  indeed;"  all  that  unmanageable 
sensitiveness  of  nose,  which  negatives  hint,  per- 
suasion, or  even  gentle  violence,  when  used  to 
make  it  take  to  at  all  incongenial  matter ; — (the  per- 
suader may  try  and  try,  and  bring  it  quite  close  to 
the  obnoxious  material — he  may  begin  to  flatter 
himself  that  junction  is  really  at  last,  gradually, 
insensibly  taking  place  ;  but  he  may  bring  a  horse 
to  the  water,  he  cannot  make  him  drink ;  the  fatal 
instinct  operates  like  a  spring,  and  the  mind  gives 
a  jerk  at  the  moment  of  contact,  and  goes  back 
into  itself  again)«-^I  say  contrast  all  this  fine  close- 
ness of  temper,  with  another  which  has  more  of 
large-mindedness  in  it.  Two  or  three  specimens 
will  show  what  I  mean  better  than  description 
will. 

Without  at  all  agreeing  Yfith  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  his  school, 
I  must  own  to  regarding,  with  unfeigned  admi- 
ration, the  way  in  which  he  used  to  open  himself 
to  bond  fide  hearty  contact  with  persons  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds,  who  had  any  disposition  at  all  in  his 
own  direction.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  a  man  who 
certainly  produced  effects  in  his  day,  effects  which 
still  last.  He  served  his  cause  well.  And  how 
did  he  ?  If  we  look  into  his  life,  we  see.     He  was 
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ready  to  be  in  constant  contact,  sympathy,  and 
intimacy  with  the  most  heterogeneously-composed 
crowd  of  acquaintance  one  can  imagine:  zealots 
and  utilitarians,  politicians  and  religionists,  public 
orators  and  missionaries  ;  the  friend  of  statesmen, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Grenville,  Addington,  felt  a  real  bro- 
therly affection  for  Methodist  preachers,  quite 
genuine  apparently,  and  not  at  all  put  on.  He 
had  and  used  the  temper  which  was  quite  the  one 
for  his  position, — large,  comprehensive,  and  pro- 
miscuous. 

See,  again,  the  same  temper  in  another  and 
very  different  man.  Dr.  Hook.  Dr.  Hook  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  large,  mixed,  busy  popu- 
lation of  Leeds,  containing  every  political  and  re- 
ligious shade  and  variety — Churchmen  jealous  of 
Church  influence.  Dissenters,  Radicals,  Chartists. 
He  manages  to  keep  the  Church  above  water. 
And  how  does  he  do  it  ?  By  not  being  afraid  of 
coming  into  contact  with  men,  by  a  large  inclusive 
kind  of  temper,  which  is  able  to  handle  uncongenial 
materia],  see  what  there  is  congenial  in  it  and 
going  in  his  direction,  address  himself  to  that,  bring 
it  out,  and  use  it. 

Or  take  another  instance  of  such  a  temper. 
Dr.  Pusey.  He  also  has  to  see,  talk  to,  listen  to, 
write  to,  hear  from,  hold  intercourse,  in  one  or 
other  way,  with  a  great  variety  of  religious 
characters,  complexions  of  mind,  shades  of  opinion. 
This  person  and  that  call  on  him.  His  mind  is 
open  to  all,  one  after  another.  Whether  they 
have  good  manners,  or  bad,  are  rough  or  smooth, 
enthusiastic  or  sober,  of  Anglican  or  *<  Evangeli- 
cal" colour  of  mind,  he  has  large  capacities  for 
inclusion ;  he  does  not  see  this  particularity,  or 
that, — he  sees  the  temper  which,  as  a  whole,  he 
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cares  for;  and  that  is  all  he  cares  to  see.  The 
rest  goes  its  way.  There  is  a  disposition  which 
mixes  with  all,  so  far  as  principle  admits  of,  and 
is  not  stopped  and  checked  by  every  hard  comer ; 
which  softens  its  material  by  being  ready  to  meet 
it;  enlarges  its  sphere  of  influence,  by  letting 
itself  be  absorbed ;  and  appropriates  others  by  not 
imposing  itself. 

I  have  made  these  allusions  to  show  the  kind 
of  temper  which  a  Church,  more  than  any  other 
body,  especially  wants ;  and  in  which  our  Church 
has  been  deficient.  Her  tendency  has  been  to 
cultivate  a  fixed  and  regular  standard  of  mode- 
ration and  good  taste  in  religion ;  and  to  fail  in 
sympathy  for  what  at  all  departs  from  this  standard. 
Class  influence,  and  the  style  of  education  con- 
nected with  it,  are  discernible  here.  Nor,  sup- 
posing circumstances  compel  us  to  admit  a  new 
material  into  our  clerical  field,  does  it  seem  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question  to  hope  that  the  change 
may  do  good  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  serve  to 
enlarge  the  Church's  spirit,  as  well  as  her  corps. 

For  the  question  now  comes  before  us,  and 
a  most  important  question  it  is  in  connexion 
with  these  remarks, — what  is  the  work  our 
clergy  have  got  to  do  ?  Is  it  one  which  a  quiet 
and  cautious  refinement  of  mind  can  execute,  or 
which  a  bold  and  energetic  spirit  only  can? 
Clearly  a  work  of  the  latter  kind.  Whatever  de* 
gree  of  coarseness  necessarily  accompanies  any  dis- 
play of  energy  in  a  body,  must  be  tolerated  then 
for  the  sake  of  the  energy.  Let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  kind  of  work  there  is  to  do. 

With  respect  to  large  masses  of  our  population 
then,  it  must  be  remepibered,  our  clergy  are  in  a 
missionary  position.     They  have    to  make  their 
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way  over  the  roughest  ground,  and  have  to  start 
almost  ab  initio.  A  quiet,  refined  temper  is  equal 
to  a  quiet,  ready-made  position ;  but  is  not  one 
equal  to  making  its  way  in  the  first  instance.  A 
clergyman  goes  into  a  country  parish  where  his 
claims  are  fully  recognized,  and  the  ground  is 
clear  for  him ;  here  his  good  taste  and  quiet 
turn  stand  him  in  stead ;  he  is  the  man  for  the 
place.  And  this  is  the  situation  which,  from  their 
education,  our  clergy  are  best  adapted  to ;  the 
universities  supply  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
wants  of  the  rural  parishes.  But  let  our  clergy- 
man go  into  a  rude,  thick  manufacturing  district, 
and  if  he  is  quiet  he  does  nothing.  People  will 
not  come  to  him ;  he  must  go  to  them.  He 
must  be  a  pusher.  If  he  sits  at  home  or  waits 
to  be  solicited,  and  will  only  attend  to  well-dis- 
posed  people,  who  make  him  feel  at  home  among 
them,  he  will  not  do  his  work.  He  is  a  mission, 
ary,  and  has  to  convert  people.  He  has  to  force 
religion  upon  them.  He  has  to  be  obtrusive,  of- 
fensive, forward,  loud.  People  will  not  hear  a 
whisper,  or  understand  a  look.  The  delicate  hint, 
and  oblique  sign,  and  all  the  tf>wvavTa  avverourlv  go 
for  nothing  here.  He  has  his  ground  to  make. 
He  is  labouring  among  a  population  which  a  new 
era  of  trade  and  political  economy  has  brought 
back  almost  to  a  half  civilized  and  heathen  state. 
Often  as  the  ground  has  been  gone  over,  I  will 
devote  a  few  lines  to  a  memento  upon  this  fact. 

The  manufacturing  system  puts  itself  in  a  kind 
of  antagonism  to  religion  in  many  ways.  I  men- 
tioned some  time  ago,  its  way  of  concentrating 
population,  instead  of  equally  dispersing  it.  It 
has  still  worse  ways.  It  is  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate  the  obstinacy  and  almost  malice  prepense  (as 
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if  it  were  really  some  living  organic  being)  with 
which  it  creates  just  those  juxtapositions  and 
mixtures  which  are  most  in  the  way  of  religion ; 
unsettles  the  common  social  connexions,  and  creates 
others ;  and  disarranges  all  the  avenues  through 
which  the  Church  ordinarily  gains  admittance. 
There  is  one  large  difficulty  ever  issuing  from  it ; 
it  gives  people  just  the  most  powerful  excuses 
they  can  have  for  not  attending  to  religion — want 
of  time,  no  retirement,  great  fatigue  of  body  and 
mind.  Again,  family  membership  divides  the 
clergyman's  sphere  into  small  manageable  circles, 
where  he  can  get  influence.  But  the  manufac- 
turing influence  breaks  up  families,  and  makes  up 
one  large  confused  mass  of  its  people.  It  seems 
to  strive  premeditatedly  to  throw  back  and  disor- 
ganize. This  is  a  state  of  things  naturally  ob- 
structing religion,  just  as  a  state  of  war  is.  A 
state  of  war  presents  mankind  in  a  difficult,  un- 
manageable position,  as  regards  religious  influence ; 
it  breaks  up  settled  ties,  and  puts  men  in  new, 
rough,  brutalizing,  hardening  circumstances  and 
relations.  War  was  the  disturber  in  the  middle 
ages ;  manufacture  is  the  disturber  now.  This  is 
our  national  basis,  and  we  must  submit  to  it,  as 
we  would  to  any  inconvenience  of  climate  or  soil. 
Let  us  take  one  or  two  specimens  of  great  evils 
and  impediments  to  religion,  which  do  not  accom- 
pany the  system  temporarily  or  incidentally,  but 
arise  as  necessarily  out  of  it,  as  a  plant  grows  from 
its  seed.  I  do  not  say  that  the  state  of  things 
described  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report 
of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  in 
1843,  is  not  improved  now.  It  shows,  however, 
what  the  necessary  tendencies  of  a  manufacturing 
system  are. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  allow  actual  tinie 
for  religion.  Give  it  its  full  swing,  and  it  will 
positively  take  up  every  moment  of  a  man's  exis- 
tence. Man  becomes  a  manufacturing  animal. 
He  cannot  do  two  things  at  once ;  and,  as  he  must 
always  be  engaged  in  production  in  this  world, 
religion  must  wait  for  another.  First,  children 
are  deprived  of  their  education  by  it ;  their  time 
cannot  be  spared.  This  takes  place,  in  a  degree, 
in  agricultural  populations  also  ;  but  the  demand 
for  children's  work  is  much  greater  in  manufacture. 
There  they  have  a  new  world  of  occupation  created 
especially  for  them,  because  able  to  be  done  by 
their  young,  cheap  hands,  just  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  by  older  and  dearer  ones.  A  manufacturing 
system  is  thus  a  complete  vortex  for  children  ;  it 
eats  them  up,  as  the  Ogre  in  the  old  fairy  tale 
does.  The  latter  is  a  typical  personage,  half  fore- 
shadowing future  systems  in  the  world.  Govern- 
ment has  had  for  years  to  fight  against  this  perti- 
nacious absorption  of  children,  and  has  had  to 
force  their  claims  for  education  on  the  attention  of 
their  employers.  Witness  the  Factories-Regula- 
tion Act,  4  William  IV.,  which  compelled  the  at- 
tendance  of  factory  children  between  nine  and 
thirteen  on  schools,  and  appointing  inspectors  to 
see  that  the  law  was  enforced.  Yet  even  this  act 
was  not  effective,  and  had  to  be  altered  and  added 
to,  three  years  ago.  To  go  then  to  the  Report  of 
the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  just  men- 
tioned : — 


The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  Lanca- 
shire district  tends  to  show  that  the  children  employed  in  this 
occupation  are  excluded  from  the  opportunities  of  education  ; 
that  this  necessarily  contributes  to  the  growth  of  an  ignorant 
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and  vicious  population ;  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  early 
employment  for  children  in  print  works  empties  the  day  schools ; 
that  parents,  without  hesitation,  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of 
their  children  through  life,  for  the  immediate  advantage  or 
gratification  obtained  by  the  additional  pittance  derived  from 
the  child's  earnings,  and  that  they  imagine,  or  pretend,  that 
they  do  not  neglect  their  children's  education  if  they  send  them 
to  Sunday  schools.  As  an  example  of  this,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing* evidence : — 

"  When  I  first  came  into  this  district,"  says  Mr.  Emery, 
master  of  the  school  at  Disley,  "  which  is  now  many  years 
since,  my  scholars  stayed  much  longer  with  me,  and  I  had  then 
a  chance  of  making  something  of  them ;  I  had  boys  in  my 
9^ool  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  but  now  that 
a  child  of  seven  years  old  can  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  week, 
the  temptation  to  send  them  to  work  is  too  great  for  the 
parents,  and  they  are  taken  away  from  my  school  almost  before 
I  have  had  time  to  teach  them  anything." 

"  *  Mr.  Emery  attributes  the  falling  off  of  the  school  to  the 
facility  of  getting  employment  at  high  wages  for  very  young 
children ;  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents  about  the  edu- 
(»tion  of  their  children,  who  now  entirely  trust  for  their  in- 
struction to  the  Sunday-schools.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  parent  say  to  the  child,  "  Thou  must  work,  and  go  to  the 
Sunday-school,  same  as  I  did."  The  mages  are  mo  high  for  the 
children's  labour  that  no  parent  would  hesitate  a  moment 
whether  he  should  send  his  child  to  school  or  to  work ;  if  he 
sends  his  child  to  school  he  must  fMy  2d.  a  week ;  if  he  sends 
him  to  the  print-works  he  recdves  for  his  labour  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
38,  per  week.  The  block-printers  can  make  from  20s.  to  SOs. 
per  week,  and  of  course  they  might  afford  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.' " 

*'  All  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  were  questioned,  com- 
plained that  the  children  were  constantly  being  withdrawn,  to 
go  to  work,  at  a  very  early  age.  Thus,  one  mistress  states, 
that  if  trade  were  to  become  brisk,  in  a  fortnight  half  the  school 
fVQttld  leave.  And  another,  that  the  school  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  few  receive  much  benefit." 

*'  Children  are  removed  from  schools  to  go  to  continuous  em- 
ployment, at  the  ages  of  from  seven  to  ten."  (Home,  Report : 
App.  Pt.  II.,  p.  Q  16,  §  180.)  ''  The  great  majority,  even  when 
they  attend  a  day-school,  are  taken  away  too  young,  sacrificed 
to  the  necessities  in  some  cases,  and  the  greediness  in  others,  of 
the  parents."    (Ibid.,  Evidence,  p.  g.  18,  1,  50.)    ''Considers 
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the  instructions  which  the  children  who  come  to  his  school 
receive  are  lost,  because  they  are  taken  away  just  as  their  intel- 
lects are  beginning  to  develope ;  they  are  always  taken  away  at 
the  ages  of  eight  and  nine — sometimes  as  early  as  seven :  the 
instructer  has  no  chance." 

The  consequence  of  this  grudging  parsimony 
as  to  children's  time  was,  that  Sunday  became  the 
only  day  allowed  for  education,  and  that  that  day 
was  as  devoted  to  common  education,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  designed  for  anything  else.  The  Sunday- 
schools  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
*'  Habit  has  caused  (says  the  Report)  these  schools 
to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  sufficing 
source  of  all  knowledge  of  letters ;  and  the  whole 
juvenile  population  frequent  them,  excepting  those 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  or  too  dissolute  to 
clothe  and  send  them.  In  their  origin  they  rapidly 
acquired  an  entirely  secular  character,  the  instruct- 
Hon  being  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  with- 
out any  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship;  and  this 
character  is  still  retained  by  many ;  but  the  clergy 
have  of  late  years  refused  to  permit  instruction  on 
the  Sabbath  to  extend  beyond  reading  and  Scrip, 
ture  lessons,  in  the  schools  over  which  they  have 
any  control.** 

The  ignorance  described  as  growing  up  in  this 
state  of  things  is  indeed  an  astounding  one.  We 
are  prepared  for  it  in  the  general,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  details,  it  is  truly  shocking.  The 
The  literal  heathenism  of  these  poor  young  people 
thus  brought  up — heathenism  as  pure  as  that  of 
Hottentots  or  Indians — does  astonish  one.  It  is 
shocking  even  to  quote  the  answers  made  to  some 
of  the  questions  put  to  them  ;  but  a  sample — it  is 
a  mere  sample — must  be  given,  if  only  to  make 
persons  realize  the  fact  of  actual  heathenism  exist- 
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log  in  the  country.  The  CommissioDers  cannot 
find  words  to  describe  the  density  and  complete- 
ness of  this  ignorance  ;  they  can  only  repeat  again 
and  again,  one  after  another,  that  **  it  cannot  be 
described/'  and  use  the  words  **  astounding,"  <<  abso- 
lute,*' "appalling,''  ** gross,"  "degraded."  They 
call  it  "a  picture  of  moral  and  mental  darkness, 
which  must  create  horror  and  grief  in  every  Chris- 
tian mind."  "  Throughout  the  whole  district  of 
the  coal-field,  the  youthful  population  is  in  a  state 
of  profaneness,  and  almost  of  mental  imbecility." 
The  ignorance  on  religious  and  on  common  mat- 
ters is  equal. 

"  James  Taylor,  a  clever,  but,  like  his  companions  in  labour, 
an  uninstructed  child,  eleven  years  of  age,  '  Has  heard  of  hell 
in  the  pit  when  the  men  swear ;  but  has  never  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  has  never  heard  of  God,  but  has  heard  the  men  in  the 
pit  say, '  God  damn  thee/  Does  not  know  what  country  he  is 
in  ;  has  never  been  anywhere  but  here  i'  th'  pit,  and  at  Roch* 
dale;  never  heard  of  London,  has  heard  of  the  Queen,  but 
dunnot  know  who  he  is.' " 

*'  When  the  name  of '  Jesus  Christ'  has  been  mentioned,  extra- 
ordinary desecrations,  or  confusions,  the  result  of  ignorance,  have 
been  developed  in  reply  to  any  further  questions.  One  boy, 
on  being  asked  if  he  knew  who  Jesus  Christ  was,  replied, 
'Yes — Adam;'  another  boy  replied,  'He  was  an  apostle;' 
another,  that  '  He  was  the  Saviour's  Lord's  son ;'  and  another, 
a  young  person  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  thought  that  'Jesus 
Christ'  was  a  king  of  London  a  long  time  ago/  " 

But  the  daily  constant  fatigue  of  the  whole 
frame,  which  the  system  imposes  upon  these  young 
boys  and  girls,  has  as  much  to  do  with  their  igno- 
rance, as  their  short  schooling  has.  If  they  do  go 
to  school,  they  learn  nothing.  They  are  in  such  a 
state  of  utter  languor  and  weariness,  they  are 
mere  logs. 
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"'I  goto  school  ^ve  nigkis  in  the  week,  and  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible;  I  never  read  any  other  book.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  about  Jerusalem.  I  have  seen  the  name  of  David.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  was.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  Moses. 
I  never  heard  of  France.  I  do  not  know  what  America  is.  I 
never  heard  of  Scotknd  nor  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  tell  how 
many  days  in  a  year.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  weeks  in  a 
year.'" 

"*I  have  been  three  years  at  a  Sunday-school.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  Apostles  were' " 

"  Has  attend^  a  Sunday-school  regularly  far  Jive  years  ;  does 
not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was ;  never  heard  of  the  twelve 
apostles;  never  heard  of  Sampson,  nor  of  Jonah,  nor  of 
Moses,  nor  Aaron/'  &c.  (Ibid.  Evidence,  p.  q.  39,  1.  33), 
'*  Has  attended  Sunday-school  regularly  nearly  six  years  ;  knows 
who  Jesus  Christ  was ;  he  died  on  the  cross  to  shed  his  blood 
to  save  our  Saviour ;  never  heard  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul." 
(Ibid.  p.  q.  36,  I.  46).  ''  Has  attended  the  Sunday-schools  of 
different  kinds  about  seven  years;  can  read  only  in  the  thin 
books,  easy  words  of  one  syllable ;  has  heard  of  the  apostles ; 
does  not  know  if  St.  Peter  was  one,  nor  if  St.  John  was  one, 
unless  it  was  St  John  Wesley  ;  does  not  know  anything  about 
Job ;  never  heard  of  Sampson." 

Indeed,  what  is  to  be  said  to  one  who  tells  us 
that  he  is  thoroughly  emptied  and  exhausted,  has 
no  strength,  no  mind  left.  Here  is  the  difficulty ; 
you  tell  him  to  learn  and  attend.  He  says  he  can- 
not do  it :  that  his  mind  is  consumed  and  spent ; 
that  he  has  none.  An  overworking  system  throws 
him  upon  his  leisure  hours  a  mere  piece  of  flesh, 
only  capable  of  animal  rest  or  enjoyment.  He 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  his  play-time  whole  and 
entire.  That  is  the  system  under  which  he  lives  ; 
it  divides  him  into  work  and  play,  as  nature 
divides  time  into  night  and  day. 

"  *  They  come  home  so  wearied,  that  they  cannot  get  them 
to  school  in  time.  When  the  boys  have  been  beaten,  knocked 
about,  and  covered  with  sludge  all  the  week,  they  want  to  be 
in  bed  all  day  to  rest  on  Sunday.' " 
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''  The  clergymen  and  other  witnesses  attribute  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  children  to  attend  the  evening  schools  '  to  real 
exhaustion  in  many  cases  from  the  labour  of  the  day.  To  use 
the  expression  of  the  parents^  when  I  speak  to  them,  It'«  hard 
when  the  bairns  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  fireside,  after  their 
supper,  to  wakken  'em  up  to  go  to  school.' " 

" '  Many  children  that  labour  attend  no  school  at  all,  nor  any 
place  of  worship.'  Many  of  the  children  when  examined  con* 
firm  these  statements  by  their  own.  The  boys  say: — 'We 
have  dinner  at  one,  and  then  go  up  stairs  and  lie  on  our  backs 
for  three  or  four  hours  or  more  and  enjoy  our  rest'  *  In  sum- 
mer we  often  go  out  to  the  spoil-bank,  and  lie  down  and  rest  on 
our  backs.'  '  I  do  not  go  to  church  or  chapel ;  we  are  worked 
too  hard  for  that.  On  Sundays  I  get  up  at  ten  and  take  break- 
fast I  put  on  Sunday  clothes  and  walk  about  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  sit  by  the  fire.' " 

"  Never  goes  to  Church,  lakes  about  on  Sun- 
day.'*— ••  I  don't  go  to  Sunday  School.  I  like  to 
lake  better." — "  We  never  go  to  church  or  chapel : 
we  lake  about,** — ^is  the  perpetually  recurring  an- 
swer. A  medical  man  gives  his  evidence,  and 
thinks  they  positively  ought  to  **  lake  ;**  that  it 
is  necessary  for  their  health.  The  tendency  of 
the  system  is  almost  to  deprive  life  of  probation, 
and  convert  human  existence  into  a  mechanical 
fatalist  routine  of  labour  and  refreshment. 

To  go  to  another  point. — An  unnatural  inde- 
pendence, on  the  part  of  children,  of  their  parents, 
is  another  result  issuing  by  necessary  law  from  the 
system. 

'*  In  addition,"  says  Mr.  Grainger,  *'  to  the  other  causes  which 
in  manufacturing  towns  give  rise  to  this  lamentable  state  of 
things,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  is  probably  more  influ- 
ential than  all  the  others  put  together — ^the  early  age,  namely, 
at  which  children  become  independent  of  parental  control.  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  present  period,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  for  adults  has 
by  degrees  become  greater,  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  chil- 
dren, and  in  a  less  degree  for  that  of  women  has  increased. 
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At  this  time  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  above  towns 
who  for  months  have  been  supported  entirely  by  the  earnings 
of  their  wives  and  children.  This  reversal  of  the  natural  order 
of  things  is  viewed  by  all  parties  as  one  of  the  most  deeply- 
seated  evils  operating  on  the  manufacturing  population.  At 
the  age  ofjifleen  or  sixteen,  ckUdren  being  generally  capable  of 
maintaining  themselves  according  to  the  wretched  n>ay  in  which 
they  live,  are  very  commonly  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents, 
and  are  thus  left  at  the  very  period  when  watchful  superin- 
tendence is  most  required  to  their  own  guidance  and  discretion. 
Affection  between  children  and  their  parents  is  destroyed,  and 
the  latter  are  but  too  often  insulted  and  despised  by  the 
former. 

''  Brothers  and  sisters  are  separated  at  an  early  age — ^go  to 
different  kinds  of  work — and  soon  lose  all  mutual  affection  or 
interest,  if  any  had  existed.  They  often  appear  to  know  very 
little  of  each  other,  scarcely  having  had  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted since  the  period  of  infimcy." 

These  natural  connexions  are  exchanged  for 
artificial  ones  growing  out  of  the  system  ;— e.  g.  to 
the  intermixture  of  old  and  young  in  the  mills, 
which  leads  to  the  most  shocking  contamination ; 
and  to  the  medley  socialities  of  a  crowd  of  inde- 
pendent self-supporting  undoraesticated  boys  and 
girls,  when  mill-work  is  over.  These  miserable 
premature  men  and  women  form  their  own  ac- 
quaintances and  choose  their  own  amusements. 
The  following  shows  that  the  scenes  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novel  are  taken  from  nature : — 

*'  In  describing  his  visit,  in  company  with  the  superintendent 
of  police,  to  some  of  these  beer-houses,  the  Sub-Commissioner 
says,  'We  commenced  our  visits  at  about  half-past  nine  at 
night  In  the  first  place  we  entered  there  were  two  rows  of 
visitors  along  each  side  of  the  room,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty. 
They  were  almost  entirely  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen 
years  old ;  but  there  were  a  few  girls  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  sitting  together,  each  boy  having, 
apparently,  his  companion  by  his  side.  A  tall  woman,  with 
one  or  two  attendants,  was  serving  them  with  drink,  and  three 
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or  four  men  were  playing  on  wind  instruments  in  a  comer. 
Several  of  the  boys  were  questioned  as  to  their  ages  and  occu- 
pations. Some  were  grinders^  some  hafters^  and  a  few  had 
no  calling  which  it  was  convenient  to  name  to  the  police. 
Some  were  as  young  as  fourteen,  but  mostly  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old.  The  younger  children  do  not  usually  re- 
main so  late  at  these  places.  We  visited  several  others  after- 
wards. In  some  they  were  singing,  in  others  dancing,  and  in 
all  drinking.  In  three  successively  we  caught  them  playing  at 
cards,  which  the  police  immediately  seized.  On  one  occasion 
we  went  into  a  long  and  brilliantly  lighted  room,  of  which  the 
ceiling  was  painted  like  a  bower ;  benches  and  tables  were 
ranged  along  the  side  of  each  wall.  This  place,  situated  up  a 
dark  narrow  lane,  was  crowded  with  young  people,  and  with 
men  and  women,  several  of  the  latter  professed  prostitutes. 
There  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  persons  there.  At 
my  last  visit,  as  we  were  leaving  the  room,  a  groan  was  raised 
in  compliment  of  the  police,  upon  which  Mr.  Rayner,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  policeman,  returned  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  room,  and,  selecting  an  offender,  took  him,  not  without  his 
resisting,  out  of  the  place.  It  was  instructive  to  observe  the 
aspect  of  every  other  person  in  the  room ;  so  far  from  assist- 
ance, not  a  syllable  was  uttered.  Nearly  every  man  and  boy 
there  was  probably  guilty  of  some  theft  or  offence,  of  which 
the  consciousness  effectually  cowed  them." 

Such,  are  the  obstinate  irreligious  tendencies  of  a 
manufacturing  system.  They  may  be  checked,  and 
counteracted,  but  they  are  the  fixed  tendencies. 
There  is  a  heathenizing  vis  in  the  system,  always 
working  in  it  as  naturally  as  a  seed  grows. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  great  number  of  our 
Clergy  are  in  the  quasi  position  of  Missionaries, 
and  have  to  push  and  obtrude  religion  upon  the 
people. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  I 
state  my  opinion,  that  a  prevalent  line  of  feeling  in 
our  Church-school  of  minds,  tends,  unconsciously 
to  themselves,  to  discourage  any  such  a  temper  of 
enterprize  and  adventure  in  the  work  of  religion 
as  this  implies ;  if  I  think  that  they  have  allowed 
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the  principle  of  reserve  to  weigh  too  heavily  on 
their  minds,  and  shade  their  view  too  deeply. 
Their  view  is  indeed  a  very  high  one.  They  are 
jealous  for  the  sanctity  of  truth  ;  they  are  ap- 
prehensive, and  anxious  ;  they  treat  truth  as  being 
really  what  it  is,  a  divine  treasure  and  pearl  of 
great  price :  they  are  watchful,  and  keep  it  back, 
for  fear  it  should  encounter  vulgar  treatment,  and 
contempt;  they  do  not  like  to  allow  the  enemy 
even  the  opportunity  of  despising  it,  which  he  has, 
by  having  it  put  before  him.  They  feel  the  words 
of  Scripture — "  cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine," 
and  *<  give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs.*" 

Most  true  and  devout  line  of  thought !  This  is 
one  part — a  most  important  part  of  our  duty  to 
truth  ;  viz.,  tenderness  to  it.  Still  it  is  only  a 
part :  there  is  also  the  duty  of  spreading  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  both  duties  at  once.  If  we  are  ten- 
der to  it,  we  are  apt  to  withhold  and  confine  it ; 
if  we  are  proselytizing,  then  we  are  rude  with  it. 
Still  the  difficulty  is  not  met  by  adopting  the  for- 
mer line  too  exclusively,  any  more  than  by  adopt- 
ing the  latter.  Place  a  person  who  cultivates  only 
the  tender  relations  to  truth,  among  an  unin- 
formed, or  misinformed,  a  wild,  rebellious,  obsti- 
nate population,  what  is  the  position  in  which  his 
theory  of  the  religious  KaXov  will  place  him  ?  Why, 
he  will  have  to  be  invisible  altogether.  He  must 
stay  at  home ;  if  he  find  three  or  four  gentle- 
minded  families  in  his  parish,  perhaps  they  will  be 
all  he  will  find.  He  will  say,  and  we  can  quite 
sympathize  with  him  in  saying  it — **  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  do  this  profane  work  that  you 
want  me.  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  seeing  truth 
desecrated  and  vulgarized  by  my  own  forwardness. 
If  people  want  it  they  may  come  to  me.     They 
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should,  at  any  rate,  show  that  they  want  it.  They 
should  be  in  a  prepared  state  of  mind.  They  do 
not  deserve  truth  till  they  are  prepared  for  it.  A 
willing,  obedient  spirit,  that  will  not  carp  or 
quarrel,  but  simply  take  what  is  given  it,  is  the 
one  to  attend  to."  That  is  to  say,  he  has  a  theory 
of  duty  to  truth,  on  which  he  acts  with  scrupulous 
tenderness,  which  impedes  his  operations  at  every 
step.  He  carries  out  one  line  of  feeling  with 
rigid  philosophical  consistency ;  and  if  it  converts 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  around  him  into 
an  inaccessible  reprobate  mass,  he  cannot  help  it : 
it  is  the  result  of  a  sacred  principle.  The  senti- 
ment of  reserve  has  issued  in  a  formal  theory  of 
quiescence. 

But  surely,  if  one  considers  it,  this  is  rather 
hard  upon  unfortunate  ignorant  mortals,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  dignity  of  truth,  and  are  only 
what  rough  nature  or  bad  teaching  have  made 
them.  Why  should  we  expect  poor  creatures  to 
come  on  their  knees,  and  beg  for  what  they  know 
nothing  about?  If  we  wait  for  this,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  long.  It  is  simply  expecting  people 
to  teach  themselves,  instead  of  you  having  to  teach 
them.  Why  should  not  the  opportunity  be  given 
them  ?  If  they  wilfully,  and,  after  all  your  ef- 
forts, reject  you,  it  is  their  own  fault.  But  let 
them,  at  any  rate,  having  the  opportunity  given 
them.  They  really  are  not  responsible  for  their 
state  till  they  have.  To  leave  people  alone  on  a 
principle  of  high  reserve,  and  then  expect  them  to 
come  to  you,  is  to  argue  in  a  circle.  They  will 
not  come  to  you,  unless  you  go  to  them  first. 

The  principle  of  reserve,  if  it  is  what  I  under- 
stand by  it,  is  a  most  natural  and  common  sense 
one.     It  is  the  principle  that  people  should  not  be 
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taught  what  they  cannot  understand,  what  their 
minds  are  as  yet  unequal  to.    But  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  from  this  that  they  should  not  be  taught 
what  they  can  understand,  or  what  they  are  equal 
to.     If  persons  cannot  understand  higher  truths, 
they  can  understand    lower.     Even  in  the  worst 
cases,  where  a  positive  wrong  system  of  teaching 
has  gone  on  amongst  them,  it  has  generally  left 
some  common  ground  of  feeling  or  conscience  to 
appeal   to.      The  principle   of   reserve    uses    this 
ground.     It  thus  does  not  prevent  us  from  coming 
into  contact  with  our  fellow*creatures ;  quite  the 
contrary,  it  takes  us  among  them.     It  only  regu- 
lates what  we  teach  them  by  some  common  max- 
ims  of  sense,   and  prudence,  and  delicacy.     It  is 
not  a  quiescent  or  a  timid,   but  an  active,   bold, 
and  proselytizing  principle.     That  is   its  histori- 
cal character.     All  the  great  movements  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  the   first,   have   proceeded  with  its 
guidance.     It  has  been  the  companion  and  friend 
of  the  missionary  and  the  reformer,  of  him  who 
has  been  active  among  the  heathen,  or  has  been 
the  reviver   of  religion  at  home ;    it   is   to  give 
it  a  new  character,  to  make  it  simply  a  quality 
of  hanging  back.      Reserve,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  arms  a  mind  with  rule  and  discrimination, 
sends  him  into  the  thick  of  mankind  to  exercise 
them.     Why  should  the  soldier  have  his  armour 
if  he  is  not  to  enter  the  conflict  ?     Reserve  is  on 
one  side  a  poetical,  on  another  a  practical  principle. 
If  the  poetical  side  of  it  is  only  seen,  it  operates 
as   a   check   and   discourager;    it   makes   persons 
simply  afraid  of  risking  the  dignity  of  that  truth, 
the  tenderness  and  sanctity  of  which  it  so  heightens; 
but  its  practical  side  gives  it  another  operation  be- 
sides this  one ;    and  exhibits  it  as  calling  forth  our 
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activity,  by  affording  a  rule  and  measure  for  that 
activity's  application  and  guidance. 

If  truth  is  sacred,  she  is  also  militant  here. 
Let  not  her  sanctity  then  interfere  with  her 
strength.  It  was  not  intended  to  do.  The  poetical 
view,  if  too  exclusively  dwelt  on,  gives  truth  a  sort 
of  hauteur,  and  make  her  exigeant;  requiring  all 
advance  to  come  from  the  other  side,  and  none 
from  hers.  She  waits  and  reposes  in  her  own 
sublime  esoteric  tranquillity,  till  people  come  to 
draw  her  out :  she  is  afraid  of  collision  and  dust ; 
will  not  expose  herself;  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  man's  contempt  or  vulgar  freedoms,  will 
never  give  him  the  opportunity  of  despising  her  to 
begin  with.  We  see  this  kind  of  feeling  going  on  in 
the  contact  of  human  hearts  ;  one  man  will  make  no 
advances,  because  the  other  will  not ;  each  avoids 
the  disgrace  of  seeking  the  reconciliation ;  and  so 
each  stands  apart,  enjoying  his  own  solitary  dignity 
and  internal  tenderness.  But  this  tone  should  be 
modified  when  we  come  to  things  divine.  Chris- 
tian Truth  is  not  an  internally  proud  and  sensitive, 
but  a  humble  Truth ;  It  came  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  convert  us  ;  had  It  waited  for  earth  to 
make  the  first  move,  we  should  not  have  had  It  to 
this  day.  Christian  Truth  seeks  rather  than  is 
sought.  ^'  The  Sou  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost." 

I  do  not  wish  anything  I  have  said  to  have  the 
appearance  of  undervaluing  the  refined  relations  to 
truth ;  only  let  us  not  be  exigeant  and  unduly 
sensitive,  demanding  this,  that,  and  the  other  men- 
tal qualification,  which  we  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect, before  we  go  one  step  out  of  our  way  to 
convert  a  man.  I  believe  this  tone  of  mind  will 
go  so  far  sometimes,  that  when  it  hears  of  any 
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activity  going  on  anywhere,  its  first  thought  will 
be  to  condemn  it,  to  suppose  beforehand  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  about  it,  and  some 
violation  of  truth's  sanctity  going  on. 

I  have  appended  these  remarks  on  a  certain  ethi- 
cal feature  in  our  Church  to  the  subject  of  Increase 
of  Clergy,  because  there  seemed  a  connexion  be* 
tween  this  feature  and  the  present  limited  and 
polished  class  from  which  the  Clergy  come.  And 
now,  from  this  whole  subject  of  the  Church's  need 
of  Clergy,  I  come  to  another,  to  which  it  naturally 
leads. 


I  come  then  now  to  speak  of  our  need  of  Cleri- 
cal Education.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  strictly 
Clerical  Education.  That  which  goes  under  the 
name,  is  simply  the  education  of  the  class  of 
society  out  of  which  the  Clergy  come.  There  is 
the  high  or  rising  class  in  society,  living  in  refined 
or  easy  circumstances,  amid  flourishing  prospects 
and  connexions  ;  and  there  is  a  polished,  classical, 
ornate  education,  turning  out  its  pupils  gentlemen, 
men  of  information,  and  men  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  written  has  not  shown 
any  insensibility  to  the  real  amount  of  good  which 
does  go  on  under  our  University  system  ;  and  that 
I  may  speak  of  its  evils  without  offence. 

I  must  own,  then,  it  is  marvellous  to  me,  how 
any  one  can  look  with  his  eyes  at  our  present  Uni- 
versity system  of  education,  and  think  it  a  suitable 
and  suflScient  one  to  prepare  men  to  be  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  I  believe  there  are  some  men  of  sense 
and  judgment  who  think  it  is.  How  they  can 
think  so  I  do  not  understand.  The  opinion  is 
simply  incomprehensible  to  me. 

Let  us  survey  for  a  moment  the  actual  state  of 
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things  with  respect  to  young  men's  education  in 
the  Universities.  We  have  no  obscure  field  of 
data  to  go  upon  here. 

An  undergraduate  lives  his  three  or  four  years 
of  college  life,  as  regards  discipline,  much  as  fol- 
lows. He  has  his  own  set  of  rooms,  which  are 
generally  well  and  handsomely  furnished,  and 
adorned  with  the  good  engravings  of  the  day. 
These  rooms  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his 
house.  He  gives  breakfast  parties,  wine  parties, 
supper  parties  in  them.  He  lives  much  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  small  private  fortune  anywhere  else 
would  live,  who  had  his  circle  of  acquaintances, 
and  entertained  them,  and  was  entertained  by 
them.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  Universi- 
ties  might  not  perhaps  receive  this  impression 
from  the  term  **  Rooms  T  they  imagine  a  college  a 
sort  of  family,  or  school,  the  difierent  members  of 
which  have  their  private  apartments  for  reading, 
but  who,  on  getting  up  from  their  books,  mix  im- 
mediately with  the  whole  body.  CoUege-rooms, 
however*  are  not  reading-rooms,  simply  ;  they  are 
quasi  houses.  A  college  is  as  it  were  a  collection 
of  hornes :  each  man's  room  is  his  centre.  Life 
and  pleasure,  conversation,  acquaintance,  come  to 
him  in  his  own  or  his  friends'  rooms.  The  college 
is  the  external  wall,  including  all  these  independent 
social  centres  and  scenes,  but  the  undergraduate 
belongs  primarily  to  the  latter. 

As  a  set*off  to  this  position  of  independence,  it 
is  to  be  mentioned  that  he  has  to  attend  College 
Lectures  two  or  three  hours  every  morning,  to 
attend  Chapel  so  many  times  a  week,  to  be  within 
College-walls  by  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He  has 
to  prepare  himself  for  "  little  go,"  and  for  •*  great 
go,"  i.  €.  the  earlier  and  later  University  examina- 
tion.    He  has  to  wear  his  cap  and  gown,  except 
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when  he  goes  out  walking.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  easy  restrictions  do  not  interfere  with  the 
main  position.  The  fact  is,  that  unless  he  is  a 
decidedly  «  rowing"  man,  he  hardly  feels  under  ex- 
ternal discipline  at  all.  The  rules  are  easy  and 
few  enough  to  allow  him  all  that  he  would  natu- 
rally want  to  have  or  to  do.  He  finds  his  tutors 
agreeable,  gentlemanly  men,  hardly  assuming  au- 
thority, and  perfectly  ready  to  treat  him  as  a  friend 
and  equal.  If  a  man  is  determined  to  break 
through  rules,  there  certainly  are  rules  that  he  may 
break  through.  If  he  goes  out  in  a  **  tandem,"  he 
must  take  the  chance  of  being  caught  by  the  Proc- 
tor. The  necessary  morning  Chapel,  at  some  Col- 
leges, certainly  imposes  a  discipline,  not  only  on 
"  rowing'*  men,  but  on  all  men  who  like  to  lie  in 
bed  beyond  seven  or  eight  o'clock.  The  Lecture 
hours  have  their  force.  Still,  any  one  who  remem- 
bers what  his  own  undergraduate  life  was,  will 
tell  us  that,  certain  light  requirements  put  aside, 
he  was  substantially  his  own  master,  and  lived  as 
a  private  gentleman  in  his  own  house  or  lodgings 
does. 

In  short,  many  an  undergraduate,  when  he  first 
comes  up,  is,  if  he  would  confess  it,  more  or  less 
surprised  at  the  quantity  of  liberty  he  has,  and 
the  new  and  independent  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  It  is  a  new  world  to  him.  He 
comes  up  from  a  school,  or  from  his  father's  house, 
where  he  is  one  out  of  many,  living,  according  to 
domestic  or  school  routine,  a  subordinate  person 
altogether,  perhaps  sitting  quite  low  down  at  the 
family  table,  and  not  often  solicited  to  open  his 
mouth  ;  and  he  sees  himself  suddenly  in  the  situa- 
tion of  an  independent  gentleman,  forming  his 
acquaintances,  and  giving  his  own  parties,  and 
doing  exactly  what  his  own  father  does.     It  is  a 
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new  idea  to  bim,  when  he  thus  finds  himself  his 
own  centre  for  the  first  time.  People  will  say, 
perhaps,  it  is  among  his  own  equals  after  all,  only 
among  young  men  that  he  is  so.  So  it  is ;  but 
this  is  true  of  nearly  all  gentlemanly  independent 
positions  whatever.  They  lie  among  equals.  The 
particular  sphere  does  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence :  it  is  the  feeling  in  the  mind  which  we  must 
look  to.  It  is  the  sensation  of  indefinite  self- 
motion,  of  power,  choice,  and  will ;  of  having  a 
new  world  belonging  to  us  and  bound  to  please 
and  obey  us,  instead  of  the  former  one,  which 
simply  included  us,  which  produces  the  exciting 
eflTect.  I  believe  the  first  year  of  an  undergrad- 
uate's life  is  often  a  kind  of  dream.  He  is  not 
used  to  these  sensations ;  they  make  his  head 
swim ;  they  carry  him  away  with  them  ;  he  luxu- 
riates in  his  new  element ;  he  feels  a  new  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  and  life  in  him  ;  he  floats  down  the 
stream,  and  takes  no  note  of  time,  and  half  his 
course  is  run  before  he  thinks  at  all  of  what  he 
has  to  do.  The  real  world  beyond  the  B.A.  de- 
gree begins  gradually  to  dawn  upon  him,  as  he 
approaches  that  terminus ;  its  sober  light  rather 
depresses  him  at  first ;  but  he  gradually  makes  up 
his  mind  to  his  destination,  with  a  consciousness, 
however,  that  he  is  resisting  the  current  of  mind 
he  has  been  in. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  blame  any  persons  in  de- 
scribing the  working  of  a  system.  I  feel  in  no 
humour  to  do  so.  When  a  person  sees  real  evil 
going  on  before  his  eyes,  the  sight  is  enough  to 
check,  even  if  he  at  all  felt  it,  the  miserable  pro- 
pensity to  cast  reproaches  and  judge  individuals. 
Kvery  one  knows  that  a  state  of  things  grows  up 
by  nobody's  special  fault,  but  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  general  tendencies  of  society.     Of  the  system 
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itself,  however,  I  will  speak  ;  and  I  must  say»  that 
while  it  undoubtedly  does  allow  certain  characters 
to  develope  themselves  well,  and  with  even  more 
manliness  and  nature  than  perhaps  they  would 
under  a  more  anxious  and  watchful  discipline,  it 
operates  cruelly  with  respect  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber, may  I  not  say  the  greater  number,  of  minds 
under  it.  It  is  a  cruel  system  to  those  who  cannot 
discipline  themselves.  It  does  next  to  nothing  for 
them.  It  throws  them  back  literally  u{X)n  them- 
selves, and  leaves  them  to  their  own  ways.  It  says, 
**  Come  to  chapel  once  a  day,  come  to  lecture  in 
the  morning,  sleep  in  college  at  night ;  but  for  the 
day,  as  a  whole,  for  the  substance  and  main  course 
of  your  life,  you  must  take  care  of  yourselves ;  we 
are  not  responsible  for  you.'*  They  are  thrown 
into  a  world  of  amusements,  with  the  aid,  simply, 
of  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  And  yet  these  are  minds,  many  of  whom 
are  worth  taking  care  of.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  because  a  young  person  cannot  discipline  Am- 
self^  that  therefore  he  is  good  for  nothing.  He 
may  have  very  good  natural  feelings  and  wishes. 
He  may  wish  sincerely  for  some  check  and  con- 
trol, but  he  cannot  give  it  himself.  He  has  not 
resolution  and  strength  of  will  enough.  How 
many  such  may  a  resident  in  the  University  see, 
coming  up  to  College  full  of  natural  and  generous 
feeling,  sincere,  open-hearted,  and  willing  to  be 
guided.  And  how  often  does  the  work  of  nature 
decay  and  fall  away  before  his  eyes ;  and  he  sees, 
of  all  sights  that  can  be  seen,  that  most  melan- 
choly one — the  form  of  goodness,  gradually  alter- 
ing and  wearing  away  till  another  form  and  another 
stamp  appear.  Weak  nature  could  not  controul 
itself,  and  therefore  fell ;  and  the  exuberance  of 
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health,  strength,  and  youth,  became  the  insolence 
of  the  flesh,  and  swelled  into  the  pride  and  impe- 
tus, as  it  were,  of  some  powerful  animal.  Or 
where  this  extreme  result  may  not  follow,  there 
are  other  degrees  and  shades  of  a  young  person's 
decay.  He  becomes  a  poor  lounging  trifler,  enjoy- 
ing sunshine  and  mirth,  as  soft  as  butter,  and  with 
hardly  a  notion  of  doing  anything  whatever,  that 
requires  work  or  self-denial. 

I  mean  to  say,  that  the  University  system  does 
much  good  in  one  way ;  none  at  all  in  another. 
It  gives  great  opportunities  and  advantages  to 
persons  who  can  discipline  themselves,  and  so  a 
great  deal  of  good  comes  out  of  it :  for  there  are 
many  who  can  discipline  themselves,  and  do  not 
want  external  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
very  large  number  who  cannot. 

Now  to  all  this,  I  am  quite  aware,  an  answer 
may  be  made.  It  may  be  said :  how  is  all  this, 
even  if  it  is  true,  to  be  helped  ?  Human  nature 
cannot  be  kept  in  leading  strings  always.  There 
must  come  a  time  when  discipline  must  relax.  If 
this  does  not  come  at  the  University,  it  will  come 
afterwards.  We  may  wish  that  a  person  could 
put  off  his  trial  for  his  life ;  but  he  cannot.  He 
must  meet  it ;  he  must  fall  back  upon  himself  and 
his  own  free  will  some  time  or  other.  Why  should 
he  not  at  the  University  ?  A  University  is  not  a 
School.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  middle  ground 
between  the  restriction  of  School,  and  the  full 
liberty  of  the  open  world.  It  is  not  a  theological 
Seminary  either ;  it  is  a  place  of  general  educa- 
tion. You  must  not  expect  the  strictness  that 
might  suit  a  purely  ministerial  education  there. 
To  this  I  reply. 

I  have  said  nothing,  and  do  say  nothing,  here 
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against  the  present  system  of  ITniversity  Edu- 
cation, 08  such.  Viewing  the  Universities  as 
such,  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  that 
young  men  should  have  their  liberty,  and  meet 
their  moral  trial  there,  I  have  said  that  the  sys- 
tem operates  cruelly  with  respect  to  many,  but 
I  have  only  mentioned  this  as  a  fact, — ^the  fact 
may  be  a  necessary  one.  The  trial  which  the 
world  exposes  men  to  is  a  cruel  one,  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  natural  to  pity  deeply  weak  natures  who 
are  exposed  to  it.  But  we  are  looking  here  on 
the  Universities  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  de 
facto  theological  Seminaries ;  and  then  it  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Strong  as  the  above  argument 
may  be,  on  the  miscellaneous  ground,  it  is  fatally 
weak  when  applied  to  the  case  of  men  going  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  In  their  case,  cer- 
tainly, educational  discipline  ought  not  to  cease 
before  the  goal  to  which  it  conducts  is  arrived  at. 
Holy  Orders  themselves  are  the  natural  terminus 
of  educational  discipline,  to  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  them.  There  is  something  obviously 
unsuitable  in  exposing  the  intended  Priesthood  of 
the  Church  to  the  full  power  of  uncontrolled 
tastes  and  amusements,  during  the  very  process  of 
preparation,  and  making  an  interval  of  four  or 
five  years  of  promiscuous  liberty  and  temptation, 
the  immediately  contiguous  period  to  actual  en- 
trance on  the  holy  office.  Put  our  present  Univer- 
sity Education  before  any  candid  person,  and  ask 
him  whether  it  is  a  suitable  and  sufficient  one  for 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ?  There  is  but  one  answer 
which  he  could  give.  He  will  say  all  trades  and 
professions  have  their  appropriate  educations  in 
the  world.  Tradesmen  go  through  their  appren- 
ticeships ;  lawyers  through  their  clerkships ;  but 
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the  Ministry  of  the  English  Church  has  posi- 
tively no  education  appropriated  to  it.  It  takes 
its  chance  upon  a  promiscuous  field.  Her  minis- 
ters pick  up  what  divinity  and  knowledge  of  their 
profession  they  can,  in  a  system  devoted  to  general 
and  classical  reading.  The  Clergyman  is  brought 
up  in  a  public,  promiscuous  place  of  education, 
with  lawyers,  medical  men,  and  squires  that  are 
to  be.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  political 
life,  country  gentlemen,  future  men  of  fashion, 
all  come  up  to  the  University,  attend  the  same 
lectures,  read  the  same  books,  and  go  through 
exactly  the  same  general  education  with  men  who 
are  preparing  to  be  country  curates.  All  profes- 
sions, I  repeat,  amongst  us  have  their  appropriate 
educations,  except  the  Clerical  one :  that  has  none. 

This  defect  has  indeed  been  confessed  lately  by 
the  authorities  in  our  Universities,  and  a  year  of 
Divinity  Lectures  has  been  added  to  the  three 
years  of  undergraduate  education.  This  arrange- 
ment at  present  operates  irregularly.  Attendance 
on  these  Lectures  is  required  of  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges before  ordination.  Some  Bishops  require 
it  of  all  candidates  for  ordination.  Some  heads 
of  Colleges  make  it  a  condition  in  giving  College 
testimonials. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  regard  such  an 
arrangement  as  any  real  remedy  at  all  for  the 
great  general  defect  of  the  University  system,  as 
a  system  of  Clerical  Education.  I  make  no  re- 
flection on  the  professors ;  they  may  be,  and  some, 
doubtless,  are,  very  able  men.  But  how  is  any 
mere  course  of  lectures,  however  able,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  which  we  are  speaking  of  ?  A  young 
man  stays  up  three  terms,  i.  e.,  three  periods  of 
seven  or  eight  weeks  each  ;  and  goes  for  one  hour 
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in  the  rooming  to  the  professor^s  lecture.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  is  absolutely  his  own  master — 
living  in  lodgings,  with  all  his  undergraduate 
friends  and  acquaintances  only  one  year  his  juniors, 
all  his  College  amusements  and  recreations,  boats, 
tennis,  billiards,  and  horses  about  him.  His  ad- 
ditional year  of  Divinity  Lectures  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  his  undergraduate  life;  inflicting  a 
great  additional  expense  on  his  parents,  and  afford- 
ing no  fresh  moulding  or  training  whatever  to 
him.  He  is  an  undergraduate  four  years  at  the 
University  instead  of  three.  He  receives  some 
information  on  theological  subjects,  but  his  actual 
course  of  life  and  way  of  passing  his  time,  each 
day's  routine,  the  circle  of  faces,  the  calls,  the  en- 
gagements,  the  conversations,  the  whole  scene 
around  him,  are  only  the  undergraduate  life  con- 
tinned.  It  is  trifling  with  a  serious  subject  to 
call  this  a  proper  preparation  for  orders.  Can  the 
most  sanguine  appreciator  of  the  effects  of  morning 
Divinity  Lectures,  point  to  one  single  check  or  re- 
straint, one  single  practical  element  of  any  kind, 
which  is  calculated  to  make  this  fourth  year  a 
more  serious  one  to  the  candidate  for  orders,  than 
the  other  three  were?  Doubtless,  he  knows  the 
fact  that  he  will  be  ordained  soon,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  likely  to  make  him  feel  more 
seriously  than  he  felt  before.  But  so  he  would 
feel  any  where  else,  were  he  disposed  to  feel  so. 
The  University  does  not  aid  him.  There  is  no- 
thing clerical  or  preparatory  for  the  clerical  life, 
nothing  whatever  to  remove  the  world  from  his 
thoughts  and  assist  him  to  that  devotional  frame 
which  ought  to  introduce  him  to  his  sacred  oflSce, 
no  one  spiritual  memento,  no  one  practical  rule  to 
affect  his  mode  of  life,   and  substantial   state  of 
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and  purposes  a  fourth  undergraduate  year.  If  the 
former  three  did  not  educate  him  clerically,  no 
more  does  this  year  either.  Looking  on  the  matter 
with  a  practical  eye,  and  knowing  what  the  or- 
dinary life  of  a  B.A.  at  the  University  is,  I  must 
assert  that  nothing  more  empty,  futile,  nugatory, 
could  have  been  devised  as  a  remedy  to  our  de« 
fective  ministerial  education  than  this  additional 
year  of  University  life.  Nay,  without  passing 
any  reflection  upon  the  institutors  of  this  arrange- 
ment, who  doubtless  meant  it  for  good,  it  must 
be  said  that  it  does  in  ^ect  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  sham,  and  is  so  far  positively  mis- 
chievous. For  it  pretends  to  do  what  it  does  not 
do ;  it  blinds  people's  eyes,  and  gives  the  world  in 
general  the  idea  that  there  is  some  strictly  and  pro- 
perly clerical  education  going  on  in  the  University 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  none. 

But  it  may  be  said,  **  We  cannot  help  ourselves 
now.  It  may  be  a  pity  that  a  ministerial  and  a 
general  education  have  got  so  much  mixed  up 
together,  and  that  candidates  for  orders  have  the 
disadvantage  of  such  a  promiscuous  scene  as  their 
preparation  ;  but  so  it  is,  it  is  the  established  sys- 
tem.    We  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

I  acknowledge  this  diflSculty  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
but,  supposing  it  is  really  granted  that  the  min- 
istry ought  to  have  some  appropriate  education, 
and  that  therefore  the  present  is  so  far  an  unsuit- 
able one,  I  will  suggest  one  practical  result  which 
the  admission  should  lead  to. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  all  established 
institutions  to  be  jealous  of  any  invasion  of  their 
ground.  And  attempts  to  remedy  any  deficiency, 
or  fill  up  any  hiatus  in  them,  are  apt  to  assume 
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this  invidious  character  to  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
ductors. Such  a  feeling  is  perfectly  natural.  All 
corporate  bodies  have  it.  We  expect  and  count 
upon  it  beforehand.  But,  surely,  in  the  present 
case,  if  such  a  grave  defect  as  the  one  we  are 
speaking  of  is  acknowledged,  a  claim  may  be  made 
for  some  modification  of  this  feeling.  It  is  cur- 
rently said,  e,  g.  that  the  diocesan  institutions  at 
Chichester  and  Wells  have  excited  jealousy  at 
Oxford.  I  must  say  such  a  feeling,  if  it  exists,  is 
not  reasonable.  If  the  Universities  do  not  give  an 
appropriate  education  for  the  ministry  themselves, 
they  ought  not,  at  any  rate,  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  it  being  furnished  elsewhere.  A  gen- 
eral defect  acknowledged,  professed  remedies  for  it, 
in  the  shape  of  new  institutions,  in  or  out  of  the 
University,  have,  at  any  rate,  a  presumption  in 
their  favour,  and  a  fair  claim  to  our  good  wishes 
and  favourable  construction. 

Indeed,  one  argumentative  ambiguity,  in  which 
this  question  is  often  involved,  ought  once  and 
for  good  to  be  done  away  with.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  persons  taking  advantage  of 
the  mixed  character  of  our  Universities,  to  al- 
alternate  from  one  to  the  other  hypothesis 
with  respect  to  them,  as  may  serve  them  argu- 
raentatively  at  the  moment.  Thus,  if  any  one 
suggests  that  the  University  system  ought  to  be 
more  economical  and  strict,  and  more  of  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  clerical  life  than  it  is,  the  answer 
often  given  is,  that  the  University  is  not  intended 
primarily  for  a  place  of  clerical  education,  and  that 
we  cannot  legislate  for  it  as  if  it  was.  Again,  if 
any  new  institution,  such  as  that  of  Chichester  or 
Wells,  is  mentioned,  the  same  person  will  perhaps 
immediately  condemn  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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University  is  the  proper  place  for  clerical  educa* 
tion,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  The 
argaer  is  thus  utrimque  pariUus ;  he  is  provided 
with  a  most  convenient  oscillatory  basis,  which 
supports  him  against  either  suggestion  of  the  ad- 
versary. As  soon  as  one  hypothesis  has  answered 
its  purpose  in  one  quarter,  it  is  exchanged  im- 
mediately for  its  contradictory,  which  as  success- 
fully maintains  him  against  the  attack  from  the 
other.  The  University  is  made  out  to  be  exclu- 
sive and  clerical,  and  promiscuous  and  general 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  theological  seminary 
at  one  point  of  the  discussion ;  it  is  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  theological  seminary  at  ano- 
ther. No  more  ingenious  argument  could  be  con- 
trived for  preventing  all  remedy  within  the  Uni- 
versity, and  all  supply  out  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  that  such  an  unsound  mode  of 
arguing  as  this  should  not  convict  itself  to  a 
calm  inquirer;  because  a  calm  inquirer  will  sim- 
ply put  to  such  an  arguer  this  question — **  What 
do  you  mean  to  say  ?  Do  you  say  that  the  Uni* 
versity  is  a  strictly  clerical  place  of  education,  or 
is  a  general  and  mixed  one  ?  It  cannot  be  both  of 
these  at  once.  Choose  which  of  these  hypotheses 
you  ivill  take,  and  adhere  to  it.  If  you  say  the 
University  is  strictly  clerical,  then  let  it  give  cler- 
ical education.  On  the  other,  if  you  say  it  is  not 
strictly  clerical,  do  not  prevent  other  institutions 
from  rising  up,  which  will  be. 

A  Diocesan  College,  e.g.  such  as  that  at  Wells  and 
that  at  Chichester,  is  a  strictly  clerical  institution. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  alluding  with  pleasure  to 
the  revival  of  the  diocesan  college  at  Chichester, 
which  has  recently  been  resolved  on.  Nobody  can 
imagine  that  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  connected 
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as  he  is  with  the  elder  University,  by  long  resi- 
dence, high  office,  and  a  career  of  active  duty, 
which  he  can  look  back  upon  with  a  just  and  well 
earned  pleasure,  can  feel  any  temptation  to  inter- 
fere with  academical  privileges,  or  invade  academ- 
ical ground.  If  his  Lordship  has  re-established 
the  theological  institution  in  his  diocese,  it  can 
only  be  because,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Church, 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  look  simply  to  her  interests, 
at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  his  own  private 
feelings,  and  former  official  associations.  It  can 
only  be,  because  having  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  a  college  to  that  of  a  diocese,  he  remembers  that 
he  is  henceforth  a  Bishop,  and  a  head  of  a  house  no 
longer ;  because  in  that  public  field  which  he  has 
now  to  superintend,  his  Lordship  would  act  like  a 
public  man  ;  take  a  wide  and  unbiassed  view,  and 
look  simply  to  the  state  of  things  around  him,  and 
the  Church's  practical  wants  and  necessities.  His 
decision  on  such  a  subject  is  sure  to  be  respected, 
and  many  will  offer  their  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  Institution. 

But  besides  the  additional  year  of  professorial 
lectures  at  the  University,  there  is  another  plan  now 
sometimes  adopted,  and  doubtless,  with  real  benefit 
often  to  the  candidate  for  orders — I  mean,  that 
of  spending  a  year  with  a  private  clergyman, 
working  in  the  parish  under  his  direction,  and 
receiving  hints  and  lessons  on  parochial  subjects 
from  him.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  operation  of  this  plan  and 
that  of  the  public  institution,  I  will  first  state 
briefly,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
what  men  are  defective  in,  and  what  they  really 
want  to  be  supplied  with  to  qualify  them  for  the 
Ministerial  office,  when  they  leave  the  Universities. 
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Let  us  take,  then,  an  average  class  of  University 
students,  a  class  sufficiently  serious  and  well-inten- 
tioned to  have  some  kind  of  desire  to  qualify  them- 
selves in  some  way  or  other  for  the  position  which 
is  awaiting  them  (for  this  is  implied  in  their  wish- 
ing to  go  at  all,  either  to  a  clerical  institution  or 
to  a  private  clergyman),  and  yet  not  persons  of 
very  strong  character,  or  who  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  improve  or  inform  themselves,  or 
who  have  lived  above  the  ordinary  enjoyable  life 
which  University  students  live.  What  are  they 
deficient  in  ? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  know  very  little  of 
the  Old  Testament — ^not  enough  to  understand,  as 
they  should,  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  connexion  between  the  two  dispensations, 
and  those  analogies  which  explain  and  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  Christian  doctrines. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  they  know  comparatively 
little  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  Gospels  they 
may  know  something,  but  they  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  Epistles.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  very  good  lectures  are  not  given,  both  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  New,  within  our  Col- 
lege walls ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  subject 
of  Divinity  is  necessarily  a  subordinate  one  in  the 
University  system  of  education.  The  University 
honours  do  not,  nor  is  it  right  they  should,  turn 
upon  it.  Divinity  questions  may  be  introduced 
sometimes — though  comparatively  seldom — into  ex- 
aminations for  scholarships  and  fellowships ;  and 
some  knowledge  of  Divinity  is  necessary  for  pass- 
ing the  final  University  examination.  But  scholar- 
ship  and  <<  science"  hold,  necessarily,  by  the  first 
laws  of  University  education,  the  first  place  in  the 
system,  and  supply  the  field  for  the  trial  and  ex- 
ercise of  undergraduate  intellect.     They  are  neces- 
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sarily  the  materials  upon  which  the  real  mind  of 
the  undergraduate  has  to  work ;  and,  consequently, 
the  undergraduate  must  give  his  mind  to  them. 
What  he  has  left  for  Divinity,  is  something  short 
of  what  we  must  call  his  mind;  he  must  know 
something  about  it,  and  therefore  he  gets  up  as  much 
as  is  necessary ;  but  it  has  the  fate  of  a  subordi- 
nate subject,  and  is  made  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
cram.  Undergraduates  generally  do  not,  and  can- 
not, read  Divinity,  during  their  undergraduate 
course,  as  if  they  were  reading  it  with  a  view  to 
Orders.  It  would  be  an  unnatural  effort  for  them 
to  do  so ;  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not 
reading  it  for  Orders,  but  only  as  an  incidental 
material  in  the  University  examination.  And  what 
they  read,  not  as  a  primary  but  as  a  secondary  mat- 
ter ;  what  they  give  only  the  inferior  part  of  their 
mind  to;  what,  in  short,  they  do  not  so  much 
regularly  learn  as  **  cram  up,**  they  necessarily 
know  very  superficially  and  imperfectly,  and  very 
soon  forget.  For  a  proper  knowledge  of  Divinity 
to  be  acquired,  it  must  be  made  the  primary,  and 
not  the  secondary,  object  of  that  period  of  educa- 
tion into  which  it  is  introduced:  that  is  to  say, 
it  should  have  a  period  of  education  devoted  to  it. 
And  the  academical  student  who  enters  on  such  a 
period  generally  shows  its  necessity  by  presenting 
himself  to  his  new  Divinity  tutor,  whether  the 
principal  of  a  diocesan  seminary  or  a  private  cler- 
gyman, or  anybody  else,  almost  as  raw,  fresh,  and 
confused  upon  theological  subjects  as  if  he  had 
never  entered  upon  them.  • 

3.  Undergraduates  leave  the  University  very 
ignorant  of  the  Prayer-book.  They  know  but 
little  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Prayer-book 
is  taken ;  or  of  the  order  and  composition  of  the 
different  services, — the   Communion   Service,   the 
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Baptismal  Service,  the  Ordination  and  other  Ser- 
vices. 

4.  They  require  what  we  may  call  tutorial,  in 
distinction  to  professorial  teaching,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  theology.  That  is,  they  want  to  be  told 
many  things  about  their  own  private  religious 
duties.  To  take  one  instance:  the  great  major- 
ity, I  fear,  would  be  found  to  leave  the  Univer- 
sity, with  very  imperfect,  even  very  slender  and 
remiss  habits,  as  to  private  prayer.  Nay,  the 
actual  amount  of  private  prayer,  would  perhaps  be 
so  exceedingly  small,  that  to  a  devotional  and  in- 
structed mind  suddenly  confronting  the  fact,  the 
state  of  persons  who  went  on  contented  with  it, 
would  appear  a  positively  irreligious  state.  Not 
that  this  would  be  a  fair  idea,  for  many  of  these 
have  the  will  to  do  more  were  they  made  to  realize 
the  duty  to  begin  with.  They  want  new  ideas  as 
to  personal  devotion  and  acts  of  religion  putting 
into  their  heads.  If  any  one  thinks  that  a  com- 
pulsory and  formal  attendance  at  the  chapel  ser- 
vice, during  University  residence,  is  sufficient  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  undergraduates  on  this 
subject,  and  impart  personal  habits  of  devotion,  he 
is  indeed  sadly  mistaken. 

I  have  been  stating  briefly,  and  in  rough  out- 
line^  what  young  men,  on  leaving  the  University 
and  commencing  a  preparation  for  Orders,  want 
doing  to  them — to  use  a  homely  phrase;  what 
they  do  not  know,  and  should  be  made  acquainted 
with,  what  theological  instruction  and  personal 
lessons  and  hints  they  require.  Now,  part  of  this 
training,  a  private  clergyman  can  give  often  indeed 
as  well  as  a  head  of  an  institution.  Still  there  can 
be  no  question,  I  think,  that  an  institution  offers, 
for  such  an  interval  of  training,  as  a  whole,  the 
greater  advantages  and  the  more  secure  basis  of 
the  two. 
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What  a  private  clergyman  can  do  is  con6ned 
principally  to  instruction  as  to  parochial  work, 
joined  with  the  parochial  practice  which  his  parish 
affords.  But  the  truth  is,  that  young  men,  in 
general,  will  want,  and  should  be  receiving,  during 
this  interval,  more  theological  instruction  than  is 
compatible  with  their  giving  their  minds,  in  any 
real  hearty  way,  to  parochial  work.  The  diaconate 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  proper  period  of  parochial 
preparation  ;  no  deacon  ought,  immediately  upon 
Ordination,  to  enter  on  the  sole  management  of  a 
parish ;  he  ought  to  be  under  a  vicar  at  first ;  and 
if  he  is,  that  is  his  natural  time  of  parochial  train- 
ing. I  do  not  say  that  he  may  not  advantageously 
practise  parish-work  and  visiting  before;  he  cer- 
tainly may ;  and  a  diocesan  institution,  situated, 
as  it  would  be  generally,  in  some  city,  and  with 
populous  parishes  at  hand,  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  work  for  its  pupils,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  engaged  in,  compatibly  with  the  main 
course  of  their  education.  But  this  ought  not  to,  i.  e. 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  attention  due  to 
other  things,  constitute  their  regular  employment. 
All  their  regular  time  would  certainly  be  demanded 
for  theological  instruction.  They  would  have, 
then,  to  give  up  their  minds  fully  and  fairly,  for 
one  interval  in  their  lives,  to  divinity  reading. 
And  that  beitig  the  case,  they  would  not  have 
much  spare  attention  for  parish  visiting.  They 
could  not,  with  their  main  current  of  thought  oc- 
cupied on  one  subject,  give  more  than  an  inci- 
dental attention  to  the  other. 

The  particular  advantages,  then,  which  the  scene 
of  a  private  parish  offers,  are  not  the  ones  which 
that  particular  time  and  season  allow  the  candi- 
date for  Orders  to  avail  himself  of.  He  should 
spend  one  interval  of  his  life  in  receiving  theo- 
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logical  instruction ;  and  then  or  never  is  the  time 
for  receiving  it.  The  parish  scene  does  not  give 
him  this,  but  gives  him  parochial  work  instead. 
Those  who  speak  with  experience  say,  that  both 
of  those  instructions  cannot  be  going  on  at  once, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  parish  field  gives  the  paro- 
chial, it  excludes  the  theological.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  every  parish  clergyman  who  could  give  theo- 
logical lectures ;  if  he  could,  they  would  still  inter- 
fere much  with  his  parochial  labours ;  he  could 
not  spare  the  time.  An  institution  alone  can  en- 
sure a  capable  teacher,  with  time  at  his  command. 

I  need  not  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  obvious 
grounds  in  favour  of  the  public  institution,  as 
compared  with  the  private  scene  of  preparation, 
arising  from  the  collegiate  and  clerical  atmosphere 
which  the  former  creates  around  it.  A  diocesan 
institution  ought,  if  possible,  to  collect  its  pupils 
within  walls ;  but,  even  where  it  does  not,  the 
fact  of  a  number  of  young  men  being  brought  to 
one  spot,  within  the  sight  of  their  bishop,  to  pre- 
pare for  Holy  Orders,  would  tend  to  produce  im- 
pressions  which  a  private  clergyman's  house  hardly 
could. 

The  course  of  my  subject  brings  me  round 
again  to  the  starting  point.  I  come  back  to  our 
supposed  desiderated  reinforcement  of  clergy  from 
a  poorer  class.  The  question  of  Education  must 
be  met  with  respect  to  them,  too.  If  we  are  to 
have  such  clergy,  undoubtedly  we  must  educate 
them  ;  and  what  kind  of  education  are  we  to 
give  them  ? 

Without  entering  into  particulars  and  details, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  at  present,  and  for 
which  I  have  not  space,  I  will  venture  on  one  or 
two  general  remarks  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  any  promiscuous,  casual  in- 
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jection  of  men  of  lower  rank,  into  the  Church's 
ministry,  is  by  all  means  in  limine  to  be  depre- 
cated. I  mean,  that  if  any  one  imagines  that  to 
advocate  the  admission  of  a  lower  class  into  Holy 
Orders,  is  to  propose  that  any  one  of  a  lower  rank 
who  shows  a  certain  knowledge  of  Scripture  texts, 
a  certain  disposition  to  preach,  and  a  certain  appa- 
rent  religious  warmth,  should  be  forthwith  taken 
from  his  trade  or  occupation,  and  turned  into  a 
clergyman,  he  is  making  a  great  mistake.  Some 
persons  have,  indeed,  unconsciously  an  idea  of  this 
kind  running  in  their  heads ;  an  idea  which  con- 
nects education  and  rank,  poverty  and  non-cultiva- 
tion, together.  They  suppose,  that  if  a  person  of 
inferior  rank  is  admitted  into  orders,  he  should 
make  his  entrance  as  it  were  divinitus^  and  not 
have  the  peculiar  and  original  character  of  his 
claims  spoiled  by  any  mixture  of  art,  or  interfered 
with  by  teaching  and  training.  Indeed,  in  the 
exigencies  of  his  diocese,  a  Bishop,  at  the  present 
day,  may,  without  such  a  view  as  this,  feel  himself 
driven  occasionally  upon  such  casual  expedients,  be 
tempted  to  fill  up  vacuums  with  any  irregular 
material  he  can  lay  hold  of,  and  content  himself 
with  the  slender  un-ecclesiastical  kind  of  testimonial 
which  a  few  months'  work,  under  a  private  clergy- 
man, may  have  afforded.  Education,  however,  it 
must  be  asserted,  as  regular,  as  complete,  as  formal, 
is  wanted  for  a  poorer  class,  as  for  a  richer.  If 
the  sons  of  the  rich  are  sent  to  College,  let  the 
sons  of  the  poor  be  sent  to  College,  too.  Let  the 
latter  have  their  institutional  moulding,  and  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  educational  routine, 
and  live  within  walls,  as  the  former  do.  Let 
them  feel  the  influence,  and  have  the  associations 
of  a  regular  collegiate  period,  which  they  have 
passed  through,  previous  to  ordination.     The  no- 
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tion  of  taking  persons  from  a  lower  class,  with  all 
the  peculiarities  and  associations  of  their  birth 
fresh  upon  them,  and  lifting  them  at  once  into  an 
ecclesiastical  position,  could  not  be  acted  on,  on 
any  general  scale,  without  the  most  fatal  effects  to 
the  persons  themselves,  and  to  the  Church.  The 
pride  of  sudden  elevation  could  not  but  operate 
most  mischievously ;  and  the  Church  would  be 
exposed  to  ridicule  without,  and  disorder  within 
her,  by  a  careless  policy,  which  crowded  the  ranks 
of  her  ministry  with  persons,  unaccustomed  even 
to  the  ordinary  command  over  themselves,  which 
higher  social  life  externally  imparts,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  faults,  with  none  of  the  accomplishments, 
of  their  superiors. 

The  truth  is,  if  a  stricter  ministerial  education 
than  our  present  one,  is  needed  for  our  existing 
ministerial  class,  it  would,  ajbrtiori,  be  needed 
for  a  new  and  poorer  one.  If  it  would  be  a  gain 
in  the  one  case,  it  would  be  a  necessary  in  the 
other.  The  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  a  poorer 
class  of  clergy,  is,  how  to  ensure  them  that  re- 
spect which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  command  as 
clergy.  The  present  body  have  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  connexion  ;  and  their  rank  as  gentlemen 
obtains  them  respect  in  many  quarters  where  their 
ecclesiastical  station  would  not.  But  where  these 
advantages  are  not  to  be  had,  what  is  to  supply 
their  place  ?  What  is  to  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  the  gentlemanly  element?  What  is  to  raise 
poor  men  at  all  to  the  level  of  our  present  clergy  ? 
The  answer  is,  a  strict  and  ecclesiastical  education, 
and  that  only.  In  order  to  give  them  a  character ; 
in  order  to  turn  them  out  at  all  the  kind  of  men 
that  the  Church  wants-^men  able  to  occupy  a 
position,  confront  criticism,  and  repel  contempt, 
that  is  essential. 
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There  would  be  no  lack  of  inclination  to  the  latter, 
we  may  be  sure,  in  the  world  at  large,  as  soon  as 
such  a  class  of  clergy  began  to  appear.  Imagine 
an  institution  for  educating  a  poorer  class  going  on 
in  one  of  our  Universities  :  (I  say  our  Universities, 
because  these  call  together  large  masses  from  the 
higher  ranks,  and  create  a  strong  aristocratical 
atmosphere) ;  of  course  simply  viewed  cls  a  college 
of  young  men  of  low  rank,  the  tendency  to  laugh 
it  down  would  be  considerable ;  and  sneers  and 
jokes  at  its  expense  would  be  current.  And  when 
the  pupils  of  such  institutions,  whether  in  the 
Universities  or  elsewhere,  issued  forth  to  their 
positions  in  the  Church,  and  became  curates  or 
schoolmasters,  the  invidious  comparison  would  still 
pursue  them.  The  tendency  would  be  to  talk,  and 
think  of  them  as  an  inferior  body  altogether  to 
the  existing  clergy ;  as  occupiers  of  a  tolerated, 
and  only  just  tolerated  position  in  the  ministry, 
who  must  expect  to  be  more  or  less  looked  down 
upon. 

A  strict  and  ecclesiastical  kind  of  education,  as 
it  is  the  only  expedient  for  counteracting  such  a 
tendency,  is  also,  in  its  way,  an  efficacious  one. 
Persons  cannot  laugh  at  real  seriousness,  conduct- 
ing itself  by  rule,  and  following  the  public  stand- 
ard of  the  Church.  At  least,  if  they  do,  they  ipso 
facto  degrade  themselves  from  that  position,  in 
which  their  laugh  is  worth  anything.  The  world 
can,  indeed,  laugh  at  one  kind  of  religious  serious- 
ness, but  at  another  it  cannot.  It  can  laugh  at 
grotesque  and  fanatical  piety  which  has  no  dignity 
to  support  it,  and  betrays  inferior  elements  at 
every  exhibition  of  itself.  It  cannot  laugh  at  the 
solid,  sober  temper  of  ecclesiastical  religion,  which 
goes  humbly  and  steadily  to  its  work.  The  fact 
being  known  that  a  certain  number  of  young  men, 
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within  certain  walls,  were  preparing,  in  a  strict 
earnest  way,  and  under  proper  clerical  guidance, 
for  the  raioistry  ; — ^that  they  were  obliged  to  live 
more  strictly,  and  to  make  their  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  more  of  a  religious  one,  than 
the  majority  in  their  situation  did  : — that,  in  itself, 
would  go  far  to  subdue  the  sneer  at  inferior  rank. 
Religious  strictness  imparts,  in  itself,  a  kind  of 
rank.  There  is  something  in  sound  ecclesiastical 
religion  especially,  which  tends  greatly  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  birth  and  social  position,  and 
seems  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  them.  It  has  a 
moulding  refining  power,  and  gives  a  modesty  and 
good  breeding  of  its  own.  This  is  seen,  and  pro* 
duces  its  effect ;  and  men  allow  it,  unconsciously, 
a  kind  of  juxtaposition  with  the  polish  of  the 
world,  in  their  minds.  Place  a  religious  institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  which  maintained  a  religious  at- 
mosphere within  its  walls,  in  any  thoroughfare  of 
fashionable  and  worldly  feeling  you  will,  it  will 
be  respected,  and  its  inmates  will  be  respected. 
Jealousy  there  may  be,  but  there  will  be  no  laugh- 
ing. A  strict,  serious,  and  practical  institution, 
which  went  on  by  rule,  and  made  itself  obeyed ; 
which  aimed  at  the  grave,  disinterested  object  of 
supplying  a  universally  acknowledged  desideratum, 
and  furnishing  the  Church  with  efficient  additions 
to  her  ministry,  could  no  more  be  suitably  laughed 
at,  than  the  plough  which  tills  the  earth,  or  the 
machine  which  makes  our  clothing.  All  things 
are  honourable  which  are  useful,  is  the  Socratian 
maxim.  I  hope  we  are  by  this  time  aware,  most 
of  us,  that  the  Church  of  England  absolutely  re- 
quires some  additional  machinery  or  other  for  sup- 
plying her  wants ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  the 
sneer  at  such  machinery,  when  it  was  set  going, 
could  not  but  be  seen  to  be  idle. 
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As  a  test  of  sincerity  again  on  the  part  of  those 
who  enter  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church  out  of  a 
poorer  class,  some  stricter  and  more  disciplinarian 
kind  of  education  seems  to  be  called  for.  Persons 
of  a  lower  rank  are  as  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  selfish  motives,  in  entering  the  ministry,  as 
those  of  an  upper.  And  such  motives  are  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against  in  their  case,  from 
the  fact,  that  any  place  in  the  Ministry,  is  a  par- 
tial elevation  to  them  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
while  it  is  not  so  to  the  latter.  The  ambition  of 
a  poor  man,  who  simply  wants  to  get  up  a  step  in 
society,  or  to  display  some  pulpit  resources,  is  as 
noxious  to  a  Church  as  that  of  his  richer  neigh- 
bour, who  wants  a  living  or  a  deanery.  If  mem- 
bers of  a  poorer  class  are  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  they  should  give  some  proof  that  they  do 
want  such  admission,  because  it  will  be  a  rise  in 
society  to  them.  They  ought  to  submit  to  some 
test,  and  go  through  some  ordeal.  And  such  a 
test  is  afforded  in  a  strict  course  of  education,  in 
which  some  self-denial,  some  real  submission  to 
rule  or  discipline,  have  to  be  undergone. 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  a  strict  and  Eccle- 
siastical education  would  be  doubly  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  a  poorer  class  of  Clergy.  They 
would  want  it  as  a  test  to  themselves,  and  as  a 
recommendation  to  others.  It  would  be  their  only 
equivalent  for  the  absence  of  those  advantages  of 
birth  and  connexion,  which  their  superiors  enjoy ; 
it  would  be  their  dignity,  their  aristocracy,  their 
only  support  against  whatever  necessary  difficulty 
and  iuvidiousness  attached  to  their  position. 

And  now  with  one  more  remark,  I  will  take 
farewell  of  my  subject. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
our  Church  at  the  present  day  in  favour  of  ele- 
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vating  the  poorer  classes;  and  that  this  feeling 
includes,  among  other  subjects  which  it  takes 
up,  the  subject  on  which  this  letter  has  been 
written.  The  value  of  the  material,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  mercantile  expression,  has  risen.  More 
is  thought  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  thought  more 
of,  and  have  greater  rank  and  position  given  them, 
than  they  had.  There  has  been  a  reaction  from 
the  view  which  political  economy  has  taken  of 
them.  They  are  looked  upon  as  a  material  capable 
of  receiving  superior  moulding,  and  being  turned 
to  high  uses ;  capable  of  being  enlisted  into  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  fitted  for  responsible 
situations  in  her.  This  tone,  with  respect  to  the 
poor,  is  a  part  of  that  general  revival  of  Catholic 
ideas  which  has  taken  place  among  us.  The 
Church  has  always  been  the  patron  of  the  poor ; 
she  has  vindicated  their  right  to  respect,  as  well  as 
charity ;  she  has  looked  upon  them  as  peculiarly 
her  own,  and  been  bent  on  bringing  them  out  and 
making  the  most  of  them  :  and  wherever  a  Church 
spirit  arises,  it  always  shows  itself  in  this  particu- 
lar way.  A  kind  of  generosity  springs  up,  of  which 
the  humbler  classes  are  the  object;  and  persons 
live,  at  any  rate,  in  thought,  more  in  communion 
and  equality  with  them ;  have  a  higher  image  of 
them  in  their  own  minds,  and  if  they  come  into 
contact  with  them  in  schools  or  other  places,  are 
on  the  watch  for  any  individual  signs  of  superior 
genius  or  character,  that  may  appear  among  them. 
They  are  willing  to  look  on  those  of  humbler  rank 
as  their  own  future  colleagues  and  fellow-servants 
in  the  business  of  the  Church ;  and,  if  their  assist- 
ance is  required,  even  in  her  ministry  and  sacer- 
dotal offices. 

This  is  a  real  feeling,  which  has  taken  real  hold 
of  persons*  minds,  which  has  made  a  considerable 
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way,  and  is  now  to  a  certain  extent  naturalizing 
itself  in  the  Church.  If  any  one  insists  on  the  estab- 
lished aristocratical  character  of  our  Church,  and  the 
extreme  invidiousness  which  would  consequently  at- 
tach to  any  invasion  of  her  ministry  from  the 
humbler  ranks,  as  an  argument  against  such  a 
change,  I  can  point  to  a  real  counter  feeling  in  its 
favour.  If  his  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  real  difficulty, 
this  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  real  answer.  No  change 
is  visionary  or  Utopian,  so  far  as  it  has  a  feeling  of 
natural  and  regular  growth  in  a  body,  to  support 
it;  and  such  a  change  as  is  here  alluded  to,  the 
admission  of  a  poorer  class  into  holy  orders,  would 
be  supported  by  such  a  feeling  in  our  Church. 

I  may  appeal  to  some  solid  facts  which  are  now 
before  my  eyes.  The  education  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  gives  in  its  normal  institutions,  has 
raised  the  whole  tone  of  4;he  parochial  schoolmaster, 
and  has  made  him  a  higher  person,  and  given  him 
another  position.  I  hear  from  the  best  sources 
that  St.  Mark's  College  sends  out  its  pupils,  quite 
fit,  from  their  theological  knowledge  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  mind  which  the  discipline  of  the 
place  has  imparted  to  them,  to  enter,  after  a  proper 
interval,  into  the  Church's  orders.  It  is  stated, 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  once  intended,  and 
I  believe,  I  am  not  mistaking  a  recent  speech  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  saying  that  he  would 
willingly  see  the  clerical  stamp  thus  put  upon  the 
schoolmaster's  office.  Indeed,  a  most  Catholic  and 
truly  religious  sympathy  with  the  poorer  classes 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
educational  movement  with  which  that  institution 
was  connected,  and  the  idea  of  its  originators  and 
conductors  has  evidently  been,  to  raise  out  of  the 
humbler  ranks,  a  decidedly  higher  class  of  men 
than  was  thought  of  before — a  class  of  well  edu- 
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cated  teachers,  able  to  fill  an  important  and  quasi- 
ministerial  position  suitably,  and  to  command  re- 
spect. 

The  establishment  of  St.  Augustine's  College  is 
another  evidence  of  the  same  spirit.  That  institu- 
tion appears  formally  to  contemplate  the  education 
for  the  ministry  of  a  humbler  class  in  society,  than 
any  from  which  our  present  body  of  Clergy  comes. 
It  takes  the  Colonial  and  Missionary  Church  for 
its  field,  indeed,  instead  of  the  home  one  ;  but  still 
the  precedent  is  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  the 
fact  itself  of  such  a  class  being  educated  for  the 
Ministry.  And  every  one  must  see  that  such  a 
fact  must  in  course  of  time  tell  upon  the  Church  at 
home.  Such  institutions  when  they  have  begun  to 
work,  must  tend  to  modify  the  type  of  our  present 
Clerical  body,  and  to  connect  it  more  with  the 
people  and  mass. 

I  might  refer  to  the  private  efibrts  of  individual 
Clergy  in  their  own  parishes,  which,  in  one  chan- 
nel or  another,  all  go  in  this  direction  ;  and,  either 
through  the  school,  or  the  choir,  or  some  other 
parochial  institution,  tend  to  elevate  the  humbler 
portion  of  their  flocks,  bring  them  into  personal 
contact  with  the  clergyman,  form  them  around 
him,  and  establish  a  mutual  connexion,  which 
moulds  them,  and  strengthens  him.  One  example 
especially  which  is  known  to  many  of  us,  shows,  in 
the  department  of  education,  a  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  Church,  which  reminds 
one  of  earlier  times. 

These  are  encouraging  signs,  and  lead  one  to 
hope  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  going  on  in 
our  minds,  and  that  we  are,  in  some  respect,  modi- 
fying and  enlarging  our  ideas,  to  meet  our  diffi- 
culties. One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  must  modify 
them,  if  these  difficulties  are  to   be  met.     It   is 
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impossible  that  the  Clmrch  can,  with  her  existing 
maclHnery,  supply  the  wants  \)f  our  huge,  over- 
ffoyn^  and  daily  increasing  population.  And  to 
enlarge  our  (Existing  machinery,  that  line,  which 
keeps  our  Clergy  the  aristocratic  body  which  it  is, 
must  be  crossed.  Our  tenderness  on  this  point 
must  be  overcome.  The  sacrifice  of  a  favourite 
and  familiar  idea,  fixed  by  the  force  of  habit  like  a 
first  principle  in  our  minds,  must  be  made.  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  great  change  in  our 
Clerical  body. 

It  is  a  part  of  a  Church's  life  to  be  able  to  make 
those  changes  which  are  necessary  for  her  influ- 
ence, to  be  able  to  alter  and  modify  her  machinery. 
She  shows  that  she  is  a  living  body,  and  not  a 
dead  one,  by  being  thus  flexible,  and  exerting  a 
voluntary  principle  of  motion  within  herself.  Let 
us  hope  that  she  will  use  this  power.  Let  us  not 
entertain  the  sad  thought  that  she  is  to  exist  only 
to  be  embedded  in  a  hopeless  mass  of  human  souls 
utterly  estranged  from  her,  and  to  whom  her  au- 
thority is  to  be  a  pure  nonentity ;  or  anticipate 
having  to. face  the  melancholy  sight  of  a  Church's 
feebleness,  sinking  and  receding  step  by  step,  be- 
fore the  brute  strength  of  popular  irreligion,  and 
the  scorn  or  hatred  of  hardened  multitudes,  whose 
hearts  she  could  not  touch. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

CLERICUS. 
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He  that  comes  before  the  public  to  suggest  altera- 
tions in  a  system  established  after  long  consideration, 
and  proved  by  its  fruits,  must,  of  course,  if  not  specially 
entitled  by  position  or  ability  to  speak  with  some  autho- 
nty,  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  self->confidence 
and  presumption.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  have  no 
answer  to  make  to  such  a  charge  if  brought  against 
me,  beyond  the  profession  of  that  love  and  affection 
for  the  University  which  is  due  to  her  from  all  her 
sons,  and  from  me  in  particular,  and  which,  if  I  do 
not  mistake  myself,  is  the  chief  motive  which  induces 
me  to  run  the  risk  which  I  am  sensible  of  incurring 
by  the  following  propositions. 

Most  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  this 
Pamphlet  is  likely  to  fall,  have  heard  something  of 
the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  systems.  It  may  also 
be  in  the  recollection  of  some,  that  about  eight  years 
Qince,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  their  sup- 
posed hostility,  by  enforcing  attendance  on  at  least 
two  Courses  of  Professorial  Lectures,  before  ad- 
mission to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  Medicine, 
or  Civil  Law.  The  Professors  being  many,  their 
subjects  were  divided  into  two  departments,  under 
the  heads  respectively  of  "  Literee  humaniores"  and 
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'*  Disciplinae  Mathematicae  et  Physicae  ;*'  and  it  was 
proposed  that  every  Undergraduate  should  attend  at 
least  one  Course  in  each^  the  particular  subject  and 
Professor  being  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual. 
The  scheme^  however^  met  with  little  favour  at  the 
hands  of  Convocation ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  felt 
that,  as  an  introduction  or  representation  of  the 
Professorial  system,  it  was  inadequate  and  even 
ridiculous ;  on  the  other,  it  was  plain  that  the 
Lectures  contemplated  would  be  nothing  more  than 
a  violent  injection  into  the  present  system,  disturbing 
and  disarranging  the  strata  of  Tutorial  teaching; 
perhaps  cutting  it  at  right  angles,  but  entering  into 
no  natural  combination  with  it.  Possibly  it  was 
thought  desirable,  on  any  terms,  to  give  the  Pro- 
fessors some  connection  with  the  necessary  Academic 
course; — be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  plan  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority,  and  from  that  time 
Convocation  has  never  had  another  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question. 

The  subject,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
sleep.  It  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  minds 
in  and  out  of  the  University,  who  cannot  understand 
how  there  should  be  Professors  without  Lectures,  or 
Lectures  without  hearers ;  and  an  attempt  has 
lately  been  made  to  press  it  to  a  decision,  by  a 
memorial  of  the  Professors  themselves,  calling  upon 
the  proper  Authorities  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
doing  their  duties  to  their  Founders  by  providing 
them  with  classes.     Nothing  however  can  be  more 


liberal  than  the  selection  which  these  Gentlemen 
offer,  or  more  modest  than  their  request  They 
have  enlarged  the  o]d  columns  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  other  subjects,  and,  as  proposed  before, 
will  be  satisfied  with  attendance  on  two  Courses  of 
Lectures.  Still  this  little  is  not  granted,  and  the 
subject  remains  to  exercise  the  wits  of  University 
legislators,  and  to. be  the  theme  elsewhere  of  an 
annual  dirge  from  a  Gentleman,  who  having  expe- 
rienced the  feelings  of  a  speaker  without  an  audience, 
can  doubtless  enter  into  those  of  a  Professor  with- 
out a  class. 

This  then  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  will  occupy 
the  following  pages;  the  other  and  far  more  important 
one,  that  of  University  extension,  has  lately  been 
brought  forward  by  a  number  of  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen,  at  die  head  of  whom  stand  Lords  Sandon 
and  AsMey.  "  The  Universities,"  they  represent^ 
"  take  up  Education  where  our  Schools  leave  it,  yet 
no  one  can  say  that  they  have  been  strengthened  or 
extended,  whether  for  clergy  or  laity,  in  proportion 
to  the  growing  population  of  the  country,  its  in- 
creasing empire,  or  deepening  responsibilities.  We 
are  anxious  to  suggest,  that  the  link  which  we  thus 
find  missing"  (between  Schools  and  the  Ministry) 
*^  in  the  chain  of  improvement  should  be  supplied, 
by  rendering  Academical  Education  accessible  to  the 
sons  of  parents,  whose  incomes  are  too  narrow  for 
the  scale  of  expenditure  at  present  prevailing  among 
the  junior  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
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that  this  should  be  done  through  the  addition  of 
new  departments  to  existing  Colleges^  or,  if  necessary, 
hy  the  foundation  of  new  Collegiate  Bodies.''  After 
thus  stating  their  general  views,  they  leave  the 
details  in  other  hands,  and  conclude  by  '^  recording 
their  readiness,  whenever  the  matter  may  proceed 
further,  to  aid  by  personal  exertions,  or  pecuniary 
contributions,  in  the  promotion  of  a  design  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  so  clearly  seem  to  require/' 
I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  fate  of  this  me* 
morial,  but  I  think  that,  looking  to  the  high  rank  and 
character  of  the  Gentlemen  whose  names  appear  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  the  honourable  preference  which  they 
shew  for  our  University,  every  one  will  allow  that  they 
have  a  right  not  only  to  expect  a  courteous  recep- 
tion, but  to  be  met  if  possible  with  free  and  cordial 
co-operation.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  take  up  the 
proposition  which  these  Gentlemen  have  made, 
hoping  that  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  necessity 
of  doing  something,  will  be  some  excuse  for  the 
boldness  of  any  one  who  thinks  that  he  has  any 
thing  practicable  to  offer. 

It  is  possible  that  the  two  questions  of  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  education  in  this  place 
may  be  closely  related,  or  have  a  common  solution ; 
at  all  events  one  can  see,  that  the  admission  of  a 
large  number  of  a  new  class  of  Students  would  be 
likely  to  involve  some  change  or  adaptation  of  the 
mode  and  matter  of  teaching,  and  some  think  that  a 
change  of  system  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  num- 


bers;  I  do  not  however  wish  to  trace  their  action 
and  reaction^  but  rather  to  consider  them  indepen-* 
dently  of  each  other.  My  only  reason  for  combining 
them  both  in  the  form  of  one  Pamphlet  is,  because 
I  have  thought  seriously  of  both. 

First  then  to  speak  of  improvement.  It  was  a  fatal 
error  in  the  last  attempt  to  enforce  Professorial 
teaching,  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  Examin- 
ation Statute.  To  Classmen  and  Passmen  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  Examination  is  the  great  goal 
of  their  hopes.  Lectures  that  have  no  tendency  to 
forward  them  to  that  goal  will  never  be  attended 
voluntarily,  and  T  hope,  and  am  convinced  that  the 
University  will  never  consent  to  make  them  compulsoiy  • 
The  Examination  over,  the  course  of  most  men  is 
finished.  Where  then  is  the  place  for  Professorial 
teaching  ?  There  is  clearly  none,  except  it  can  be  made 
to  bear  upon  the  Examination.  If  then  Professorial 
teaching  is  to  be  combined  with  the  Tutorial,  the  Ex* 
amination  Statute  must  be  altered.  And  to  this  con- 
clusion I  have  come.  Not  however  in  order  that  it  may 
be  said  ''  so  many  are  attending  Lectures,"  for  on  that 
point,  per  se,  1  am  perfectly  careless,  but  because  I 
think  the  system  itself  may  be  improved.  I  say  this 
without  any  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
designed  it.  Its  fruits  are  its  best  defence.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  has  a  tendency  sometimes  to 
check  and  cramp  faculties  which  it  was  intended  to  sti- 
mulate and  guide,  sometimes  to  overload  what  it  ought 
to  strengthen*  Perhaps  it  is  partly  a  Tutor's  experience 
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which  makes  the  knowledge  acquired  in  this  place  ap- 
pear  somewhat  dry^  traditional,  and  hereditary.  There 
is  however  a  real  danger  of  all  systems  becoming  too 
systematic,  and  passing  into  stereotype;  with  the 
perfection  of  their  form  they  begin  to  lose  their  spirit 
and  vitality,  and  require  the  reorganization  of  their 
old  elements,  or  the  infusion  of  new  ones. 

The  practical  question  then  which  we  have  to 
consider,  is  not  what  to  do  with  the  Professors,  but 
how  to  improve  the  Examination  Statute.  What  we 
want  is  not  to  supply  them  with  an  unwilling  au- 
dience, but  to  have  the  best  possible  system.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  best  system 
is  that  which  will  afford  them  the  most  useful  field 
for  their  exertions,  and  that  too  by  a  natural  con*- 
sequence^  and  not  by  the  force  of  legal  enactment. 
But  if  we  set  our  hearts  on  the  formation  of  classes  for 
the  Professors  as  an  end,  we  may  succeed  perhaps 
in  stimulating  the  most  harmless  of  that  tribe  to  a 
ferocity  in  lecturing  quite  alien  to  their  natures,  but 
we  shall  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way  of  all  practical 
improvement.  If  the  system  is  good,  and  the  Pro* 
fessors*  Lectures  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  are  such 
as  help  the  student  on  his  way  to  distinction,  they 
will  be  attended  naturally*^;  if  they  are  not  such, 
why  should  he  be  compelled  to  attend  ?  If  on  the 
other  hand  they  lie  out  of  the  course  of  the  system, 
being  good,  it  would  be  a  positive  evil  and  impe- 
diment to  force  them  into  it  I  speak  here  only 
*  This  is  now  the  case  as  regards  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic. 


mth  reference  to  those  who  seek  distmction ;  as  to 
men  in  general^  they  would  derive  no  benefit  in  any 
case  from  such  Lectures  as  one  who  bears  the  title  of 
Professor  ought  to  give. 

I  return  therefore  to  the  subject  of  the  Examina- 
tion system^  unencumbered  with  any  anxiety  about 
the  Professors.  T  have  already  expressed  my  opinion 
in  favour  of  it>  and  I  may  therefore  at  once  disclaim 
any  notion  of  meeting  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  any  departure  from  its  principles.  I  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  those  principles  are 
sounds  but  time  has  exhibited  defects  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  them  out^  .which  experience  ought  to 
enable  us  to  remedy.  My  object  therefore  is  not  to 
change,  but  to  improve  and  perpetuate.  How  then 
is  the  present  system  to  be  described  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  we  may  conceive  very  different  accounts  to  be 
given  of  it,  each  with  some  share  of  truth.  If,  for 
instance,  the  University  of  Oxford  were  a  Proprietary 
Establishment,  a  report  of  the  following  kind  might, 
if  it  met  their  views,  be  voted  '^  highly  satisfactory"  by 
the  shareholders.  ^'  The  system  pursued  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oxford  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  It  has 
been  adopted  both  because  **  philology  is  admirably 

*  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Nieh- 
buhr.  ''  As  Philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other  studiesi  he 
who  pursues  it  iu  his  school  years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it  were  the 
main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for  whatever 
study  he  may  choose  at  the  University."  Letter  to  a  Student 
Unfortunately  we  have  to  deal  with  men  as  school-boys  hera 
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suited  to  train  and  bring  out  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  because  of  the  mines  of  wealth  which  are  treasured 
up  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  historians,  and  philo^ 
sophers,  who  have  transmitted  those  languages  to  us. 
Proficiency  is  secured  by  two  Examinations;  the  first 
in  two  books,  in  which  the  candidates  are  examined 
philologically ;  the  second  in  four  of  a  higher  order, 
in  which  they  are  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
several  subjects  treated  of.  This,  Geometry  or  Logic, 
or  both,  and  Theology,  in  which  the  Examiners  are 
required  to  be  very  particular,  and  Latin  Composition, 
is  the  curriculum  for  ordinary  Degrees.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  seek  distinction,  have  to  travel  over  a  far 
wider  field  of  study,  and  the  Examination  ranges 
freely  through  the  whole  circle  of  Classical  writings. 
Poetry,  History,  and  Philosophy,  down  even  to  the 
latest  author  of  the  day,  and  the  highest  branches  of 
Mathematics."  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  imagine 
some  one  looking  down  upon  us  from  that  intel- 
lectual elevation  to  which  men  are  said  to  be  raised 
by  systems  unknown  among  us,  and  using  the  fol- 
lowing language.  '^  The  system  to  which  the  minds 
of  the  youth  in  this  miscalled  seat  of  learning  are 
subjected,  is  of  the  most  meagre  character.  The 
result  is,  that  many  of  them  being  debarred  from 
intellectual  enjoyment  of  a  higher  order,  pass  their 
time  in  total  idleness.  All  that  is  required  of  them 
is  to  pass  two  wretched  Examinations.  For  the  first, 
they  profess  to  have  read  one  Latin  and  one  Greek 
book,  in  which,  though  they  have  two  years*  pre- 
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paration  allowed,  they  are  frequently  unable  to 
answer  the  most  ridiculous  questions;  for  the  second, 
they  come  up  with  the  same  degree  of  knowledge, 
or  rather  ignorance,  of  four.  This,  with  a  little 
Geometry,  some  exploded  Logic,  and  useless  Theo- 
logy, and  an  attempt  at  Latin  writing,  qualifies  a 
man  to  become  a  B.A.  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  a  system  of  distinction  connected  with  the 
latter  of  these  Examinations,  which  is  mainly  re- 
markable as  exhibiting  the  same  false  principles  in  a 
state  of  further  development."  Now  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  some  truth  in 
both  these  accounts.  The  first  is  a  rather  inflated 
expression  of  what  is  designed  and  contemplated. 
The  second  is  boiTowed  from  the  most  ridiculous 
cases  of  actual  failure,  seen  by  a  person  who  can 
see  nothing  else.  Such  cases  will  always  occur 
under  any  system,  and  are  no  prejudice  to  any ;  but 
he  wiU  be  doing  good  service  to  a  good  cause,  who 
can  suggest  any  improvement  by  which  they  can  be 
made  more  rare,  and  the  real  fruits  of  the  system 
more  generally  realized.  To  prevent  delusion  one 
way  or  other,  it  will  be  well  to  state,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  really  is  required  of  menj  viz.  for 
Responsions;  one  Latin,  one  Greek  book,  with 
grammatical  knowledge,  Latin  writing,  three  books 
of  Euclid  or  the  Elements  of  Logic.  For  Degrees; 
two  Latin  and  two  Greek,  one  of  which  must  be 
History,  four  books  of  Euclid,  Latin  writing,  and 
Theology,  comprising  the  History  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  the  Gospels  in  Greeks  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^ 
and  by  Statute  the  Evidences  of  Religion.  The 
Responsions  take  place  in  any  Term  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth,  or  later  if  a  man  fails;  the  Examination 
for  Degree  from  the  thurteenth  onwards.  The  defects 
of  this  system  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  mind 
are  three. 

First,  So  far  as  the  University  is  concerned,  they 
give  a  man  full  liberty  of  idleness  for  a  whole  year 
during  some  part  of  his  course.  If  he  passes  his 
Responsions  early,  he  will  be  as  idle  as  the  discipline 
of  his  College  will  allow,  till  he  feels  it  necessary  to 
begin  to  prepare  for  his  Degree.  If  he  defers  his 
Responsions,  it  will  be  because  he  has  taken  a  year 
of  idleness  at  the  beginning.  This  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  is  examined  for  his  Degree  in  his 
thirteenth  Term ;  if  he  defers  that  also,  his  periods 
of  idleness  will  be  lengthened  in  proportion. 

Secondly,  Though  the  sum  of  what  is  required  is 
as  small  as  can  be  conceived,  yet  so  many  subjects 
all  demanding  attention  at  the  same  time  are  ex- 
tremely perplexing,  to  many  who  have  really  taken 
all  reasonable  pains  to  ensure  success.  Those  who 
have  had  no  experience  will  hardly  believe  how 
difficult  it  is  for  some  men,  not  deficient  in  under- 
standing or  incapable  of  forming  sound  judgments, 
to  acquire  or  retain  any  thing  like  accurate  know- 
ledge of  three  or  four  books  or  subjects  simulta- 
neously. Were  it  not  for  the  importance  of  making 
the  effort  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  discipline  con- 
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sequent  to  the  mind,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
making  it  for  the  sake  of  the  actual  information 
gained. 

Thirdly,  The  system  is  too  rigorous  and  uniform. 
It  allows  no  freedom  to  the  disposition  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  mind.  Whatever  the  natural  bent,  it  pre- 
scribes the  same  necessary  course.  It  may  be  said, 
that  besides  this,  it  leaves  plenty  of  time  for  volun* 
tary  studies;  and  this  is  true;  btit  it  must  be  remem*- 
bered,  that  men  of  particular  tastes  are  just  those  to 
whom  the  necessary  course  is  most  irksome,  and 
whom  the  fear  of  a  future  and  impending  examins^ 
tion  ^cinates  and  deprives  of  liberty  of  motion.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  it  a  great  enl,  that  a  person  is 
forced  for  a  time  out  of  his  favourite  pursuit  into 
one  which  is  less  congenial  to  him,  nay,  I  think  that 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  by  classical  reading,  if 
honest,  though  involuntary,  will  place  him  in  a  better 
position  as  regards  that  very  pursuit,  than  he  would 
have  occupied  if  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
it;  nor  am  I  unaware  that  the  enforcement  of  a 
system  however  lax,  must  still  involve  a  certain 
degree  of  confinement,  and  that  the  chains  of  re- 
straint will  press  heavily  and  gall  somewhere ;  still 
on  the  whole  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of 
system,  and  the  practical  question  is.  Is  all  the 
Mherty  given  which  is  safely  allowable,  and  can 
nothing  be  done  to  give  play  to,  if  not  to  call  forth, 
talent  which  is  suffered  to  lie  idle  if  it  is  not  re- 
pressed  P 
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It  appears  to  me,  that  the  evils  I  have  spoken  of 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  met  and  remedied, 
partly  by  a  redistribution  of  the  subjects  of  examin- 
ation and  study,  partly  by  additions  to  them  on  the 
old  principles  which  I  will  proceed  to  explain  ^  I 
will  assume  that  the  Academical  course  will  occupy 
the  same  period  as  at  present,  viz.  three  whole  years, 
and  that  Candidates  may  offer  themselves  for  Ex- 
amination in  their  13th  Term.  On  some  grounds 
it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  it  over  the  whole 
period  of  four  years ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
any  alteration,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  go 
up  so  early  as  their  13th  Term,  and  those  who  do, 
probably  have  good  reason  for  it,  either  on  the  score 
of  expense,  or  as  called  upon  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  business  of  life.  I  would  propose  therefore 
the  following  arrangement  The  first  Examination 
to  take  place  as  at  present  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year ;  in  some  portion  of  one  Latin  and  one  Greek 
book,  to  be  determined  beforehand  by  the  Masters 
of  the  Schools,  with  Latin  writing,  and  the  elements 
of  Geometry  or^  Algebra.     The  object  here  being 

"^  For  what  follows  I  am  indebted  partly  to  a  Pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  published  iu  the  year  1839,  by  "a  Tutor  of  a  College;" 
and  still  more  so  to  a  paper  presented  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Heads  of  Houses,  by  the  Master  of  Pembroke  College; 
which  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  use.  It  is  my  duty  however  to 
say,  that  I  have  exercised  my  judgment  so  freely,  that  these  pages 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  any  one's  opiuion  except  my 
own,  and  that  I  consider  myself  solely  responsible  for  the  whole. 

'  Some  might  think  Geometry  and  Algebra  too  much,  but 
I  should  preler  both. 
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merely  to  ensure  and  test  proficiency  in  Grammar, 
the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek  might  be  con* 
siderably  reduced.  The  Examiners  to  be  appointed 
as  at  present,  the  time  of  Examination  between  the 
5th  and  8th  Terms  inclusively ''j  i.  e.  for  any  one 
who  has  completed  a  fiill  year  from  the  date  of  his 
Matriculation. 

The  second  Examination  to  range  between  the 
9th  and  12th  Terms,  i.  e.  for  men  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years.  The  subject  to  be,  1st,  one  Latin 
and  one  Greek  book  also,  not  absolutely  fixed,  but 
taken  firom  a  recognised  list,  books  of  considerable 
extent,  but  not  of  History  and  Philosophy.  The 
Candidates  to  be  examined  not  only  as  to  their 
power  of  translating,  but  as  to  the  substance,  criti- 
cism, and  relation  of  the  works  they  profess  to  know, 
and  in  such  topics  generally  as  have  a  natural  con- 
nexion with  them.  2dly,  The  Elements  of  Logic. 
3dly,  Latin  Composition  in  Prose.  4thly,  The 
Gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  Mathe^ 
matics,  bemg  voluntary  after  the  first  Examination, 
I  say  nothing  at  present.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
to  be  constituted  as  at  present,  and  the  Ex- 
amination to  be  held  once  a  year  for  the  sake  of 
regularity,  though  there  might  be  a  bye  Examina- 
tion for  failures  or  accidents  at  some  other  conve- 
nient period.     Matriculations  would  soon  accommo- 

*  If  a  man  came  into  residence  the  Term  after  Matriculation, 
an  even  earlier  period  would  perhaps  be  desirable. 
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date  themselves  to  any  arrangements  which  might 
be  made  as  to  the  Terms  in  which  the  Examinations 
should  be  held. 

Thirdly,  The  final  Examination,  for  those  who  have 
completed  the  third  year,  to  include, 

1.  Theology,  viz.  Evidences. — ^Thirty-nine  Ar* 
tides.— One  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  fixed  by  the 
Examiners 'I 

2.  One  Historian  as  a  text  book — but  the 
Candidate  to  be  examined  generally  in  the 
history  of  the  people  or  period  (within  limits) 
to  which  it  refers,  and  to  be  encouraged  to 
illustrate  it  in  a  free  and  liberal  manner  by 
other  history,  ancient  or  modem. 

3.  One  ancient  book  on  Moral  Philosophy  or 
Rhetoric.  Here  also  the  Candidate  to  be 
examined  generally  in  the  subject  treated  of. 

The  constitution  of  the  Examining  Board  will  be 
considered  hereafter;  for  the  present  let  us  pause 
and  see  what  advantage  has  been  gained.  The 
minimum  at  present  necessary  to  be  learnt  is  three 
books  only,  during  the  whole  period  of  i*esidence — 
for  the  two  used  at  Responsions  make  their  appear- 
ance again  at  the  Examination,  at  which  though  four 
are  professed,  yet  three  will  ensure  a  pass;  Logic 
or  Euclid,  which  are  reproduced  in  the  same  way; 
History  confined  to  the  pages  actually  read,  Latin 
writing,  and  Theology.     Under  the  system  proposed, 

'  I  should  like  to  add  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  list  might  i^pear  too  formidahle. 
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no  one  of  these  would  be  omitted,  but  we  should 
ha?e,  besides  what  would  be  read  for  the  first  Ex- 
amination, four  books,  more  of  them,  and  better  got 
up.  Geometry  and  Logic,  History  on  a  more  liberal 
scale,  some  little  of  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Rhetoric, 
and,  as  I  hope,  a  much  more  profitable  study  of 
Theology.  This  I  say  would  be  the  minimum 
which  would  entitle  a  man  to  a  Degree,  and  the 
minimum,  be  it  remembered,  is  calculated  for  the 
greatest  allowable  idleness,  and  the  smallest  ad- 
missible intellect.  Doubtless  there  would  still  be 
some  whose  acquirements  would  expose  the  system 
to  ridicule ;  few,  however,  would  I  think  doubt,  that 
a  great  practical  advantage  had  been  gained,  if  they 
could  see  it  in  full  working. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  system  of  distinctions 
that  might  be  connected  with  what  I  have  advocated, 
for  those  who  would  not  be  contented  with  the 
minimum.  The  principle  here  to  go  upon  is  clearly 
this,  that  the  line  of  study  pursued  by  the  more  am- 
bitious students,  should  run  parallel  to  that  which 
I  have  described,  but  on  a  higher  level.  The  object 
of  Responsions  being  simply  to  ensure  elementary 
knowledge,  there  would  be  no  place  for  distinction 
there.  For  the  second  Examination,  I  propose  two 
Schools,  as  at  present  for  the  final  one,  Classical  and 
Mathematical ;  those  who  seek  honours  in  the  latter 
being  compelled  to  satisfy  the  Examiners  first  in  the 
former.  In  the  first,  candidates  to  be  examined  in 
the  text,  criticism,  and  subjects  of  the  best  classical 
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authors,  excluding,  however,  historical  and  philo^ 
sophical  questions.  In  the  second,  in  Pure  Mathe- 
matics, as  far  as  Integral  Calculus.  Those  thought 
worthy  of  distinction  might  be  placed  in  four  classes, 
and  the  fourth  divided  into  two,  the  lower  division 
being  appropriated  to.  those  who  have  done  their 
necessary  work  well.  The  same  thing  might  also  be 
done  in  the  third  class  e. 

For  the  Degree,  classmen  and  passmen  alike 
should  undergo  the  Examination  in  Theology  as  a 
preliminary.  Then,  instead  of  two  Schools  as  at 
present,  there  should  be  three. 

The  first,  for  History  and  Philosophy. 

Here  candidates  should  be  examined  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  and  in  Greek  and  Roman 
history  generally,  illustrated  by  modem.  Similarly 
in  the  philosophers  and  philosophy  generally,  in- 
cluding Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  all  that  is  tech- 
nically called  Science^. 

The  second,  for  Disciplinse  MathematicsB. 

The  third,  for  Discipline  Physics — terms  which 
explain  themselves. 

The  Examiners  in  each  School  to  be  nominated 
by  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Proctors,  and   the  Professors  connected  with   each 

■  This  Examination  might  he  in  a  gpreat  measure  viva  voce, 
which  is  sadly  neglected  among  us.  The  third,  except  as  regards 
Theology,  might  be  wholly  on  paper. 

*"  Both  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  above  mentioned  and  the 
Master  of  Pembroke  have  given  lists  of  books  which  might  be  read 
on  these  subjects. 
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School,  and  approved  by  ConvocatioD.  There  would 
be  DO  difficulty  in  finding  Theological  Examiners, 
Those  who  distinguish  themselves,  to  be  classified 
as  thought  fit ;  but  no  one  to  be  admitted  mto  the 
two  last  Schools  witibout  having  previously  passed  in 
the  first 

Here  again  let  us  pause,  and  survey  the  general 
efiect  of  the  changes  proposed.  In  the  first  place, 
no  one  would  deny  that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
many  minds  capable  of  considerable  progress,  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  up  their  subjects  successively 
instead  of  simultaneously.  If  indeed  it  were  our 
object  to  ascertain  the  strongest  head  of  the  year,  it 
might  be  well  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  simultaneous 
examination,  though  even  then  we  might  be  giving 
an  unfair  advantage  to  physical  strength  over  a 
weaker  constitution ;  but  if  it  is  rather  to  make  the 
most  of  every  man,  we  shall  surely  do  this  by  enabling 
him  to  devote,  within  limits,  a  definite  portion  of  time 
to  each  department  of  study  taken  in  its  proper 
order,  and  not  by  crowding  them  all  upon  his  mind 
at  once.  Philology,  Criticism,  Composition,  Logic, 
History,  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Mathematics,  all 
tc^ther  create  a  pressure  under  which  many  a  mind 
and  body  sinks  entirely,  and  many  more  suffer  long 
before  they  recover  their  natural  elasticity.  Nor 
would  any  one  who  feels  himself  equal  to  this  weight 
be  so  ungenerous  as  to  wish  to  see  it  laid  upon 
others,  in  order  that  they  may  break  down  and  leave 
him  standing  alone.     If  he  has  that  strength,  let 
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him  thank  God  for  it,  and  keep  it  till  it  is  wanted. 
But,  in  truth,  whatever  advantage  would  be  given  to 
weaker  minds,  would  be  given  to  him  also  in  the 
same  proportion ;  he  may  still  shew  by  doing  better 
the  superiority  which  he  would  otherwise  have  shewn 
by  doing  more.  Though  after  all,  the  stamp  set  upon 
a  man  here  is  but  a  temporary  mark  of  value ;  it  is 
by  his  after  life  that  his  real  worth  and  position  is  to 
be  determined ;  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  our  duty 
would  still  be  not  to  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  any, 
but  to  improve  and  encourage  all. 

Secondly.  I  have  been  speaking,  be  it  observed, 
as  if  all  candidates  for  honours  made  the  most  of 
their  time  during  the  whole  of  their  residence.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Many  who  dream 
and  think  seriously  of  distinction,  either  from  want  of 
resolution,  or  because  they  &ncy  there  is  no  hurry, 
are  as  idle  during  a  great  portion  of  their  time,  as 
those  who  come  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  idle* 
ness.  The  alterations  proposed  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  meet  their  case  also.  Three  years  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  is  a  long  period ;  and  an  examina- 
tion at  that  distance  is  hardly  seen  on  the  limit  of  the 
Academical  horizon  ;  but  if  part  of  it  were  brought 
a  year  nearer  to  the  view,  if  every  year  had  a  work 
and  an  end  of  its  own,  the  inducements  to  idleness 
would  have  some  chance  of  being  counteracted,  and 
there  would  not  only  be  no  time  for  delay,  but  there 
would  not  seem  to  be  any;  and  the  advantage 
gained  would  consist  not    merely  in   the  greater 
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amount  of  work  done^  but  in  the  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  idle  habits. 

Thirdly.  A  much  freer  play  would  be  .gjyen  tojhg^ 
genius  of  individual  minds,  and  tojtalent  j?£  all  fforti, 
ffriihin  the  systemy  both  in  respect,  of  .matter  .and  of- 
time.  Of  matter,  by  the  introduction  of  thfl  pbyaiViiJ 
^sciences,  which  are  expressly  recognised  byJhe  pre- 
sent Statute,  though  never  brought  up;  and  of  time, 
because,  after  the  ninth  term,  a  man  would  be  at 
liber^  much  more  than  at  present,  to  select  and 
follow  his  own  particular  line  of  study;  and  this 
would  be  done  without  giving  up  the  principle  of 
making  the  Classics  the  basis  of  education,  while 
there  would  be  a  positive  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Theological  attainment.  It  might,  however,  be 
found  desirable  to  dispense  with  some  portion  of  the 
work  required  in  the  first  School,  in  favour  of  those 
who  are  seeking  distinction  in  the  second  and  third. 

Fourthly.  The  advantages  that  would  follow  from 
dividing  the  Theological  work  into  two  periods  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  know  how  it  is  neglected  at 
present  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  what  discreditable 
methods  are  frequently  adopted  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  A  strict  Examination  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
preceding  the  rest  of  the  work  by  one  year,  would  in 
a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  this.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  also,  that  some  of  the  Classics  which  now  are 
entirely  passed  over  might  not  only  be  professed  by, 
but  required  from.  Candidates  for  high  honours,  if 
the  pressure  of  the  various  subjects  which  engage 
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men^s  attention  here  were  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  period  of  residence.  I  allude  espe- 
cially to  the  Attic  Orators,  and  Cicero.  History  again 
would  be  read  in  a  very  different  way,  and  instead 
of  a  mere  formal  knowledge  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  got  up  as  books,  with  a  Decade  of 
Livy  Niehbuhrized,  we  might  expect  men  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  considerable  portions 
of  History,  to  which  they  are  at  present  strangers, 
illustrated  by  references  to  modem  times  and 
authors'.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Philosophy 
or  Science^  which  would  no  longer  be  used  to 
signify  a  treatise  of  Aristotle  or  dialogue  of  Plato, 
but  would  be  associated    with    larger    views,   and 

*  There  are  some  who  would  wish  to  introduce  modem  History 
into  the  actual  Examination.  I  think  this  a  mistake.  Men  must 
read  the  actual  History  of  their  own  country  for  themselves,  and 
form  their  own  views.  The  principles  of  History  may  be  studied 
just  as  well  in  ancient  authors,  and  indeed  better,  as  there  is  less 
prejudice  connected  with  them.  "  We  may  learn/'  says  Dr.  Arnold, 
"  a  more  sensible  division  of  History  than  that  which  is  commonly 
adopted  of  ancient  and  modem.  We  shall  see  that  there  is  in  fact  an 
ancient  and  a  modem  period  in  the  history  of  every  people,  the 
ancient  differing,  and  the  modem  in  many  essential  points  agreeing, 
with  that  in  which  we  now  live.  Thus  the  largest  portion  of  that 
History  which  we  commonly  call  ancient  is  practically  modem,  as 
it  describes  society  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is  now, 
while  on  the  other  hand  much  of  what  is  called  modem  Histoiy  is 
practically  ancient,  as  it  belongs  to  a  state  of  things  that  has  passed 
away.  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  the  Orators  of  Athens,  and  the 
Philosophers,  are  not  only  abler  men  than  the  English,  French, 
and  German  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  but  their  wisdom  is  more 
applicable  to  us,  and  their  position,  both  intellectual  and  political, 
more  nearly  resembled  oiur  own." 
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receive  its  proper  extension  of  meaning^.  Philo- 
sophy perhaps  is  not  read  in  so  narrow  a  spirit 
as  History  j  still  I  think  it  might  advantageously 
take  a  wider  range^  if  time  and  opportunity  were 
aflforded  K 

Fifthly,  and  lastly.  It  seems  probable,  that  the 
effect  of  the  alterations  proposed  would  be  to  include 
a  considerable  amount  of  Professorial  teaching  within 
the  Academical  routine.  Physical  studies^^  it  is  ob- 
vious,  would  be  materially  assisted  by  the  Lectures 
of  the   Professors,   and  indeed   could  not  go  on 

^  The  language  of  the  Slatutes  on  this  subject  is  worth 
rexnarkiiig.  "  Per  literas  vero  humaniores  intelligimus  non  tantum 
linguas  Grsecam  et  Latinam,  sed  et  Historias  Grsecam  et  Roma- 
nam,  eas  videlicet  quee  antique  habentiir.  Rhetoricam  quoque 
et  Poeticam  Moralem  insuper  et  Politica  scientias,  quatenus  a 
scriptoribus  veteribus  derivandas  sint,  quas  taxnen  aliquando 
prout  expedire  videbitur  ex  neotericorum  scriptis  illustrari  per- 
xnittimus." 

*  I  cannot  complain  of  Mr.  Heywood  dealing  unfairly  with  us  as 
regards  philosophy.  "  A  complete  course  of  metaphysical  reading  at 
Oxford,"  he  says,  "  includes  also  the  writings  of  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Montesquieu,  of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  as  well  as  the 
German  works  of  Kant  and  Fichte."  Neither  has  he  any  wish  to 
depreciate  our  studies  on  other  subjects.  Speaking  of  Histoiy,  he 
says,  "  Within  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed,  deep  reading  and 
serious  study  are,  however,  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  high 
honours;  questions  are  occasionally  set,  which  turn  on  compre- 
hensive views  of  national  polity  and  tendencies,  or  on  parallels  of 
similar  ancient  events  at  different  periods,  or  on  other  topics  of  a 
like  kind,  yet  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  a 
retentive  memory,  and  a  practised  faculty  of  discrimination  to  be 
properly  discussed."  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  Britbh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Sept.  11,  1846. 
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in  the  majority  of  cases  without  them.  As  to 
other  subjects,  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
of  those  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  Lecture  but 
cannot  obtain  a  Class,  though  I  deprecate  any 
thing  like  compulsory  attendance  for  the  sake  of 
forming  one.  Mr.  Hussey,  in  a  valuable  Pamphlet 
published  in  1839,  (page  21,)  proposed,  while 
retaining  the  present  Examination  for  a  Degree 
unaltered,  to  estq^blish  coordinately  with  it,  a  se- 
condary system  of  honours,  to  be  awarded  by  distinct 
Boards  of  Professors  to  such  as  should  Toluntarily 
attend  their  Lectures,  and  give  proof  of  proficiency. 
I  prefer  connecting  them  with  the  Examination  itself, 
modified  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed*  The  two 
systems  coidd  not  exist  without  mutual  interference. 
If  the  honours  were  to  be  granted  simultaneously^ 
the  necessary  pursuits  would  push  the  voluntary  out 
of  the  field.  If  the  Professorial  honours  came  after 
the  others,  there  would  be  an  Examination  after  the 
B.A.  Degree,  which  is  by  no  means  desirable. 
Stimuli  cannot  be  applied  for  ever,  and  young  men 
of  21  ought  to  be  able  '^  nare  sine  cortice."  Besides 
the  result  of  the  new  Theological  Statute  has  proved 
that  offers  of  examination  and  distinction,  even 
though  emanating  from  Professors,  are  not  very 
attractive  to  those  who  have  passed  the  necessary 
ordeal.  I  have  therefore  given  the  Professors  the 
power  of  nominating  the  Examiners,  and  it  might  be 
allowed  further,  or  even  required,  that  one  Professor 
or  his  deputy  should  sit  in  each  School.     If  with  this 
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influence  they  failed  of  obtaining  classes,  I  do  not  see 
any  thing  more  that  could  be  done.     But  they  who 
know  how  any  word  that  falls  from  an  Examiner  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness  is  caught  up  and  developed, 
how  any  predilection  is  fished  out,  how  any  book  he 
has  been  known  to  read  is  bought  up,  or  if  he  writes 
one  is  forthwith  out  of  print,  will  not  doubt  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  number  found  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  arbiters  of  their  fate.     If,  I  repeat,  with 
this  influence  over  the  Examinations,  the  Professors 
fail  of  getting  attendance,  it  must  be  that  the  youths 
find  they  can  learn  better  elsewhere.     Why  then 
insist  upon  their  presence  ?    And  if  not  on  subjects 
which  they  are  pursuing,  much  less  on  those  which 
they  are  not    This  I  conceive  would  be  simply  a 
loss  of  time  for  the  sake  of  appearances.     And  the 
absence  of  all  restraint  in  this  matter  is  not  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Classical  course  against  the  will  of  individual  minds; 
for  this  is  Kar  i^ox^j/y  the  staple  and  substance  of 
our  education,  the  indispensable  ''  LitersB  Huma- 
niores"'  to  which  we  look,  to  form  the  mind  and 
manner  of  a  Gentleman ;  and  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  diverting  the  attentions 
firom  some  particular  favourite  pursuit  to  the  LitersB 
Humaniores,  and  doing  just  the  contrary;  or  di- 
verting it  from  one  specific  study  to  another. 

The  Professors  I  am  sure  seek  to  form  classes  only 
because  they  are  anxious  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
University,  and  to  do  good;  but  I  venture  to  suggest 
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to  those  Gentlemen,  that  they  are  already  doing  their 
duty,  though  they  have  no  class  at  all,  if  they  forward 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  which  they  severally  belong;  and  I  hope 
also  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  those  who 
clamour  for  returns  on  this  pointy  that  the  University 
is  not  a  Mechanics*  Institute,  nor  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  to  be  tested  generally  by  the  numbers  that 
may  be  counted  on  the  benches,  when  it  has  been  made 
known  beforehand  that  an  individual  is  going  to 
speak.  In  truth,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Hussey, 
now  a  Professor  himself,  "  Not  every  subject  which 
is  fit  to  be  taught  here  is  fit  for  public  Lectures; 
and  not  every  person  who  wishes  to  learn  is  a  fit 
hearer  of  public  Lectures.  Public  Lectures  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  study,  both  in  the  Reader  and  the 

hearer Elementary  Lectures  on  Text  books 

are  not  fit  for  the  Professorial  chair.  These  are  to 
be  taught  by  being  committed  to  memory,  and  to  be 
the  subjects  of  Lectures  by  means  of  questions  and 
simple  explanations;  which  is  the  proper  work  for 

the  Tutor's  Lecture  Room Hence  it  follows, 

that  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  necessary  to  be 
learnt  here  is  at  once  excluded  from  the  Professorial 
department  of  teaching.  This  will  be,  such  things 
as  the  rudiments  of  all  abstract  subjects,  as  Logic, 
Geometry,  &c.  authors  which  are  read  for  the  sake 
of  getting  at  their  actual  contents,  as  the  Classics 
generally,  and  Historians  in  particular ;  those 
branches  of  study,  of  which  the  object  is  to  acquire 
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a  facility  for  use,  as  Classics  read  for  the  sake  of 
improving  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  getting 

a  power  of  writing  in  it In  the  same  way, 

many  who  have  to  learn  must  be  excluded  from  the 

Professorial  Lectures,  because  they  ai'e  unable  to 

profit  by  them,  on  account  of  their  previous  habits 

and    attainments.     It  is  fruitless    labour  to  read 

learned  Lectures  to  novices  on  Literature,  and  it  is 

to  be  hoped  that  we  do  not  intend  to  introduce  that 

pest  of  education,  popular  Lectures."     I   strongly 

recommend  the  advocates  of  compulsory  attendance 

to  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hussey's  remarks  upon  its 

effects,  both  upon  pupils  and  Professors.     It  may  be 

therefore,  I   conclude,  matter  of  regret,  that  men 

are  not  fit  to  attend  Professorial  Lectures,   but 

it  is  not  to  be  regretted  per  se  that  they  do  not 

attend,  except  by  those   who  think  that  whatever 

comes  from  a  Professor  has,   as  such,   a  kind  of 

talismanic   power.      If,   however,   we    discard    this 

romantic   notion,   I   fear  we  must  be   content,  as 

regards  the  mass  of    Students  in   this   place,   to 

allow  things  to  remain  as  they  are. 

A  closer  adherence,  however,  to  the  Professorial 
system  has  been  spoken  of  as  desirable  on  other 
grounds.  It  has  been  made  a  reproach  against  us, 
that  we  offer  no  inducements  to  men  to  stay  among 
us,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  Science 
and  Literature.  It  is  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
Professorships  should  supply  such  inducements,  and 
that  they  should  be  made  more  valuable  by  enforcing 
a  general  attendance  on  their  Classes.     Now  it  is 
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most  true,  that^  whether  we  regard  the  Professor- 
ships as  honourable  rewards  for  literary  and  scientific 
attainment,  or  as  giving  facilities  for  it,  the  incomes 
of  the  Professors  are  quite  insufficient  for  either 
purpose,  and  no  one  can  wish  more  than  myself 
to  see  their  chairs  adequately  endowed ;  but  this  ia 
no  reason  for  placing  them  in  an  unnatural  position, 
and  altogether  this  view  of  the  subject  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  considerations. 

I  will  now  only  notice  one  theoretical  objection  to 
such  a  distribution  of  subjects  as  that  proposed 
above^  viz.  that  it  involves  a  separation  of  words 
from  things,  of  language  from  meaning.  For  in- 
stance, the  intermediate  Examination  will  be  in  the 
text  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  final  one  in  the  doo- 
trinee  which  are  gathered  from  and  proved  by  them; 
in  the  first,  the  Classical  Historians  will  be  brought 
up  as  writers;  in  the  second,  Histoiy  proper. 

I  think  this  objection  more  plausible  than  real, 
for  the  thing  contemplated  is  not  to  divorce  language 
from  thought,  but  that,  by  beiqg  compelled  to  read 
their  books  carefidly  at  an  earlier  period,  men  should 
ultimately  get  a  deeper  and  truer  sense  of  their 
meaning.  It  need  not  be  feared  that  they  would 
read  the  Gospels  or  Thucydides  without  receiving 
any  ideas  from,  or  sufiering  their  thoughts  to  rest 
on,  them;  or  that  when  examined  in  Doctrine  or 
History,  they  would  have  forgotten  the  language  of 
the  Gospels,  or  be  unable  to  construe  a  speech 
in  Thucydides.  But  practically  the  division  is  re- 
cognised now.     Passages  from  the  Historians  are 
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set  to  be  translated  one  day,  questions  of  History  op 
another ;  why  should  there  not  be  an  interval  of  a 
year  ?  The  objection  that  philosophical  ideas  cannot 
be  mastered  just  when  we  please,  but  require  time 
to  grow,  as  it  were,  with  our  growth,  and  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  divert  the  mind  from  them 
tin  so  late  a  period,  is  akin  to  this,  and  admits  of 
the  same  reply.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  the  case, 
therefore  this  part  of  the  Examination  comes  last^ 
and  a  year  of  more  exclusive  application  is  devoted 
to  the  necessary  preparation  for  it,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  mind  should  be  diverted  from  it  at 
an  earlier  period.  To  this  objection  therefore  I  do 
not  attach  much  weight ;  others  of  a  practical  nature, 
affecting  the  whole  scheme,  and  amounting  almost  to 
an  impossibility,  will  I  have  no  doubt  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  many.  Some  of  them  I 
foresee — but  I  do  not  anticipate  or  answer  them — ^it 
will  be  time  enough  to  do  so,  should  measures  ever 
be  proposed  in  any  way  harmonizing  with  these 
views;  at  present  my  only  object  is  to  offer  the 
results  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  some  discussion, 
to  those  interested  in  the  question.  The  changes 
I  have  proposed  will,  I  am  aware,  appear  revolu- 
tionaiy  to  some,  absolutely  unimportant  to  others, 
and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  out.  Tq 
both  parties  I  freely  confess  and  declare  that  I 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  Stetute  j  I  shall 
be  well  pleased  if  both  acknowledge  that  I  have 
done  so.    At  all  events  I  hope  the  motive  I  have 
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professed  at  first,  will  ensure  me  a  charitable  con-- 
sideration  with  all  who  give  me  credit  for  sincerity. 

Having  now  devoted  more  space  than  I  intended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of  our 
system,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  speaking  of  its 
extension.  The  subject  indeed  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  topics  usually  employed  to  give 
dignity  to  one  of  less  importance.  I  suppose  no 
one  will  deny  the  existence  of  the  want  brought 
forward  in  so  strong  a  light  by  the  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  the  memorial  quoted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Pamphlet;  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  alleged,  that  they  have  not  made  due  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  of  Education  of  an  Academical 
character  more  or  less  in  other  places.  Nor  ought 
it  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  that  the  Universities 
have  not  increased  at  all  with  the  population  of  the 
country.  At  present  the  number  of  matriculations 
here  may  be  called  a  constant,  though  comparing 
the  ten  years  ending  1839  with  those  ending  1829, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  decrease;  since  then 
they  have  increased  again.  Looking  back,  however, 
not  to  the  fabulous  times  when  Oxford  is  said  to  have 
numbered  30,000  Students  within  her  precincts,  but 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  will 
appear,  that  a  very  great  extension  has  taken  place, 
and  it  is  probable  that  inquiries  as  to  the  number 
at  any  intermediate  period  would  lead  to  the  same 
result 

Mr.  Eden  of  Oriel  has  lately  published  a  census  of 
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the  Scholars  and  Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
taken  in  the  year  1612,  amounting  in  all  to  no  more 
than  2920,  including  servants.  This  document,  how- 
ever, while  it  proves  the  fact  of  the  general  increase, 
proves  also  the  diminution  or  rather  extinction  of  a 
dass,  which  then  formed  and  ought  to  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  University.  At  that  time 
there  appear  to  have  been  under  vanoiis  names 
nearly  500  poor  scholars  receiving  their  education 
here;  at  present,  those  who  may  be  considered  to 
occupy  a  similar  position  are  not  fifty.  It  is  to  the 
reintroduction  of  this  class  on  a  large  scale  that  the~ 
memorialists  have  referred  us,  as  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  country.  And  let  no  one 
say,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  class  is  not  desirable 
among  us,  for  we  want  men^,  and  must  have  them, 

^B^jh?  ^g^er  /^l^s^f  ^^  °^t  s^pp^y  ^^^*  Wh^^ 
so  many  places  are  still  vacant,  there  is  no  necessity 

for  displacing  any  one.     I  speak  therefore  of  the 

admission  of  the  lower  classes,  not  as  wishing  to 

'substitute  them  for  the  higher,  but  as  seeking  from 

them    that    help  and  aUiance,   which   every  day's 

exjgeiience  proves  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  our 

existence  as  a  national  University. 

He  Memorialists  think  the  good  they  contem- 
plate may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways — by  the 
addition  of  new  departments  to  existing  Colleges,  or 
the  foundation  of  new  ones.  To  the  last  suggestion 
I  think  there  are  grave  objections. 

Not  the  least  one  is  the  expense.     A  College, 
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however  frugal  in  its  rules,  ought  not  to  be  mean 
in  its  appearanee.  Now  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
College  of  any  magnitude,  with  its  chapel,  hall^ 
and  library,  would  be  enormous.  Then  the  whole 
staff  of  Tutors  and  Governors  would  have  to 
be  provided  for,  since  without  endowments,  tuition 
would  necessarily  be  dearer  than  in  any  other  College 
in  Oxford.  Men  indeed  may  be  found  to  labour  for 
nothing,  but  it  is  not  in  every  one's  power  to  do  so, 
tlK)ugh  he  may  have  the  will ;  and  if  we  intend  an 
institution  to  be  permanent,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
reward  those  who  are  carrying  it  on.  Still  this 
objection  is  not  insurmountable,  the  thing  is  possible, 
and  it  is  open  for  any  one  to  undertake  it.  Let  us, 
however,  imagine  the  history  of  such  an  institution. 
The  buildings  are  erected  in  a  style  that  bespeak 
their  purpose,  the  Head  and  Tutors  have  taken 
possession  of  it,  the  rules  are  framed;  the  pupils 
have  entered,  some  with  a  little  to  live  on,  some 
supported  entirely  upon  charity,  the 'system  is  at 
work.  If  it  does  not  answer,  the  sooner  there  is  an 
end  of  it  the  better;  if  it  does,  will  it  retain  its 
character?  It  is,  I  think,  impossible.  Some  will 
apply  for  admission,  who  are  a  little  above  the  class 
for  whom  it  b  intended — the  question  will  arise — are 
they  to  be  received?  Ultimately  they  will  be — they 
will  introduce  new  ideas — ideas  will  create  wants, 
wants  will  prevail  over  rules,  and  bring  in  luxuries, 
and  the  College  will  be  like  any  other,  the  rich  will 
exclude  the  poor,  its  success  will  be  the  beginning  of 
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its  failure }  and  instead  of  being  (Bconomical,  it  will  be- 
come simply  low.    Nor  will  these  evils  be  obviated  by 
giving  the  members  of  the  College  a  distinct  name  and 
badge^  for  that  would  be  a  virtual  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  them.     An  ancient  and  mixed 
society  confers  a  dignity  on  all  who  belong  to  it  j  the 
lowest  of  its  members  may  still  claim  for  himself  some 
portion  of  the  associations  connected  with  it;  but  a 
new  and  exclusively  poor  one  has  no  such  equivalent  to 
offer  those  who  bear  upon  them  the  burden  of  its  name. 
In  the  existing  Colleges^  on  the  other  hand^  most 
of  the  things  wanted  are  ready  for  use.    There  are 
the  Chapels,  the  Halls,  the  Libraries,  the  Fellows, 
ready  many  of  them  and  able  to  devote  themselves 
with  profit  to  this  work.    The  only  additional  want 
is  the  domestic  buildings.     I  would  propose,  there- 
fore, to  give  every  College  the  power  of  establishing, 
under  proper  regulations,  an  affiliated  Hall  to  be 
governed  by  a  Resident  Fellow.    The  present  scale 
of  necessary  expense  within  the  walls  can  hardly  be 
reduced.      The    Memorialists    conceive    that    the 
annual  payments   for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition, 
might  be  reduced  to  £60  at  most     They  are  hardly 
more  than  this  at  some  Colleges  already ;   it  is  not 
these,  but  the  outrdoor  expenses,  incurred  by  men  of 
small  means  imitating  men  of  large,  that  are  so  much 
complained  of.   Against  these  there  is  no  help,  except 
in  the  prudence  of  young  men  themselves.     If  we 
had  the  power  of  making  sumptuary  laws,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  enact  that  no  man  should  incur  any 
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expense  beyond  the  means  of  another.     Here  there- 
fore temptation  and  the  example  must  remain.     But 
in  a  distinct  establishment,  governed   on   different 
principles,  and  bearing  on  its  face  the  profession  of 
poverty,  there  could  hardly  be  a  possibility  of  debt, 
and  therefore  no  temptation.     The  inmates,  living 
under  the   shadow  of  an   ancient  foundatioii,  and 
looking  up  to  it,  might  here  have  a  distinct  badge 
and   name.     They  should  be  called  poor  scholars^ 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  youths  are  to  be  found  who 
would  make  it  an  honourable  one,  and  that  the  stu- 
dents here  would  not  think  it  dishonourable.    Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  student's 
entire   expenditure  might  be  reduced  to  £80  per 
annum.     But  if  we  consider  the  promises  of  help 
which  these  Gentlemen  so  liberally  hold  forth,  we 
may  hope  to  bring  it  much  lower.     If,  for  instance, 
by  any  cooperation  whatever,  the  building  can  be 
erected  so   that  the  rooms  should  be  rent  free,  a 
large  item  would  be  cut  off  at  once.     Again,  the 
staff  of  a  Hall  containing  30  pupils,  or  even  more, 
need  not  consist  of  more  than  one  person.     If  there 
were  no  permanent  endowment,  a  small   tax  im- 
posed for  this  purpose  on  a  large  College  would  be 
sufficient    to   remunerate    him.      His    main   work 
would  be  discipline,  and  the  general  guidance  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies.    In  some  Colleges  there  is  an 
established  system  of  public  Lectures,  beginning  from 
Philology,   and    going    regularly    through    Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Divinity.     Their  presence  at 
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them  would  cause  no  additional  trouble  to  the  Lec- 
turers ;  as  regards  more  private  Lectures,  the  Head  of 
the  Hall  might  partly  give  them  himself,  partly  send 
his  pupils  to  the  other  Tutors,  who  could  conveniently 
take  them.  Then  as  to  domestic  arrangements, 
each  student  should  have  one  room  plainly  furnished, 
with  a  recess  in  it  for  a  bed.  There  should  be  no 
entertainments,  and  no  wine  allowed.  All  their 
meals  should  be  in  common,  except  tea.  The 
University  might  relieve  them  from  all  fees,  it  might 
even  give  each  of  them  a  list  of  books  from  the 
Press,  or  allow  them  at  cost  price.  Looking  to  all 
these  means  of  diminishing  expense,  and  others 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
whole  cost  of  the  establishment,  including  service, 
coals,  and  every  necessary,  should  amount  to  more 
than  two  shillings  per  head  per  diem. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Where  are  the  youths  who 
will  submit  to  this  discipline  and  restraint  ?  I  remark 
first,  that  I  have  proposed  nothing  inconsistent  with 
every  necessary  comfort;  as  to  personal  restraint, 
they  would  have  as  much  liberty  as  any  well-disposed 
member  of  a  College.  I  answer  secondly,  that  I 
would  seek  them  in  the  class  to  whom  such  a  mode 
of  life  would  be  a  luxury.  There  are  many,  I  am 
convinced,  who  possessing  small  means  of  their  own 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  would  be  thus  afforded.  The  sons  of  the  Clergy 
need  not  shrink  from  it,  though,  if  their  means 
were  sufficient,  they  would  naturally  go  elsewhere  by 
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preference.  Cathedral  bodies  might  enable  their 
choristers  to  complete  their  education  here,  when 
the  expense  would  be  so  small.  If  seized  with 
a  spirit  of  activity,  they  need  not  confine  the  benefit 
to  them.  But  I  would  look  mainly  to  the  national 
schools  for  a  supply.  It  is  shocking  to  think  how 
many  a  child  must  go  forth  from  those  places  of  in- 
struction to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  at 
the  anvil  or  the  loom,  who  might,  if  help  were  given, 
glorify  God  by  the  devotion  of  his  higher  powers.  What 
a  comfort  and  encouragement  would  it  be  to  the  la- 
borious Clergyman,  if  he  saw  that  he  had  the  means  of 
promoting  the  best  of  his  pupils  to  a  higher  place  and 
holier  office  in  the  field  of  his  own  labour!  Shall  the 
history  of  our  Church  continue  to  present  alternately 
nothing  but  the  development  of  Samaritan  sects,  and 
the  attacks  of  Samaritan  hati*ed  ?  or  shall  we  not 
rather  open  our  arms  to  receive  the  strong  sense, 
and  ready  wills,  and  earnest  though  misg^ded 
faith,  and  religious  feeling  of  the  sons  of  toil  into  the 
partnership  of  the  work  we  have  to  do  ?  How,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  this  to  be  effected  P  I  have  mentioned  the 
national  schools.  These  are  the  first  link  in  the  chain. 
In  many  towns  there  is  a  grammar  school.  This  would 
supply  another  link  between  them  and  the  College. 
Meanwhile  the  pupils  must  be  supported  ;  members 
of  the  congregation  would  come  forward  in  many  cases 
were  the  cost  reduced  as  I  have  proposed.  In  process 
of  time  other  schools  might  be  established  to  fill  up 
the  interim  ;  a  fund  might  be  created  for  still  further 
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diminishing  the  College  expenses,  or  exhibitions  of 
small  value  might  be  attached  to  particular  schools". 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped,  rather  than  expected,  that  ' 
the  Government  which  enables  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  to  draw  the  materials  for  their  priesthood 
from  among  the  poorer  members  of  their  flocks, 
would  do  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England.  But  not 
to  dwell  upon  this,  to  the  youth  of  the  national 
School  himself  what  I  have  proposed  would  be  a 
real  rise  and  rescue ;  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  his 
circumstances  would  be  vastly  improved;  he  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  comfort,  with  ample  means 
to  cultivate  his  powers ;  there  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  honours  of  the  University  should  not  open  to 
him,  beyond  our  walls  it  would  be  vain  to  carry 
speculation:  in  a  higher  point  of  view  the  change 
would  be  still  greater;  he  would  be  transferred 
simply  from  the  mechanical  slavery  of  Mammon  to 
the  reasonable  service  of  God;  it  would  be  his  own 
fault  if  with  a  higher  destiny  before  him,  higher 
thoughts  did  not  occupy  his  mind. 

Let  us  consider  now  to  what  extent  this  inti*o- 
duction  of  new  elements  into  our  system  might  be 
carried*  I  should  be  sorry  to  set  any  limit  to  the 
liberality  and  exertion  which  might  be  hoped  for, 

*  In  an  institution  intended  for  the  poor  exclusively,  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  to  have  exhibitions  of  such  a  value,  as  to  give  one 
man  any  great  advantage  in  respect  of  means  over  another;  hence 
it  would  be  better,  except  under  peculiar  circuuiatauces,  to  throw 
all  donations  into  a  common  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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short  of  that  which  is  fixed  by  the  demands  of  the 
age.  But  to  make  a  very  moderate  calculation,  if 
the  largest  College  of  the  University  would  restore 
the  number  of  poor  Scholars  which  it  once  had, 
and  other  Colleges  would  follow  its  example  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  instead  of  the  44  who  now  ap- 
proach nearest  to  that  rank,  or  in  addition  to  them, 
there  would  be  upwards  of  300.  But  there  seems 
no  reason  why  this  proportion  should  be  the  limit, 
when  we  reflect  that  some  of  those  Colleges  which 
stand  highest  in  the  University,  some  which  are 
supposed  to  have  most  in  their  power,  are  just  those 
which  are  content  to  do  the  least.  The  name  of 
Oxford  is  associated  with  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  highest  sense.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
is  visited  by  all  the  world  as  the  great  training 
School  of  English  mind  and  manners.  How  then 
would  the  stranger,  whose  eye  is  caught  by  the  twin 
towers  that  look  down  in  aristocratic  pride  upon 
the  fairest  portion  of  her  domain,  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that  within  the  precincts  of  the  College  that 
lies  below  there  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  three  poor  scholars,  and  no  others,  pre- 
paring for  the  service  of  God  in  Church  and  State ! 
Or  what  would  be  thought,  if  it  were  known,  that 
another  College  scarcely  less  exalted  in  its  character, 
whose  languid  energies  are  unequal  to  the  task  of 
filling  up  the  vacancies  in  its  own  list,  is  compelled 
to  go  out  of  its  own  walls  to  seek  the  instruction  for 
its  junior  members,  which  its  own  Fellows  are  un- 
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willing  to  afford !  It  is  inyidious  to  specify  instances, 
and  unnecessary,  as  the  Census  of  the  University  is 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  If  I  cannot  help 
making  allusions  in  my  own  mind,  let  the  subjects 
of  them  be  assured,  that  though  I  would  gladly  see 
them  rise  out  of  sleep^  I  would  not  have  them 
awakened  at  the  cost  of  an  injurious  wound.  There 
are  portals  indeed  in  Oxford  on  which  it  might  be 
written, 

h  virw»  irio'tv' 

but  I  would  hail  the  day  on  which  it  might  be  said 
of  each, 

oXX'  avtYugofuiva  XS^^  A^xei, 

One  word  more  on  this  subject.  It  may  be 
said,  that  education  is  not  the  primary  duty  of 
these  institutions.  And  this  is  perhaps  true — ^but 
is  it  inconsistent  with  it?  If  not,  let  them  not 
look  to  the  letter  of  their  bond,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  their  founders,  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
their  own  power.  Whatever  may  be  the  particular 
objects  of  each  foundation,  they  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  common  notion  of  doing  good  in 
some  way  or  other, — how  then  can  they  be  departing 
from  the  law  of  their  existence,  by  doing  it  in  that 
way  which  is  most  needed,  and  their  position  clearly 
points  out  as  possible?  Or  can  it  be  conceived,  that 
any  foundation  would  become  less  respectable,  by 
becoming  more  useful  ?    It  is,  I  trust,  unnecessary  to 
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argue  against  such  a  notion;  and  if  this  feeling  does 
not  exist,  surely  the  sight  of  Oxford  itself  should 
inspire  us  with  energy  to  venture  something,  when  so 
much  is  called  for.  What  would  Oxford  have  been 
now,  if  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  position^ 
who  raised  it  out  of  nothing  to  its  present  splendour, 
had  been  as  cautious  and  unenterprising  as  our- 
selves ? 

I  have  supposed  the  existence  of  three  hundred 
poor  Scholars  in  the  University.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  at  the  smallness  of  the  number,  but  I  have 
purposely  made  the  lowest  computation.  The  good, 
however,  that  would  be  effected  by  acting  even  on  this 
moderate  scale,  can  not  be  represented  by  figures.  It 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  system,  whereby  the 
Church  would  strike  its  roots  freely  into  the  subsoil 
of  society,  drawing  from  it  those  elements  of  life,  and 
that  sustenance  of  mental  and  moral  power,  without 
which  it  may  last  for  centuries  as  an  aged  trunk,  but 
will  never  flourish  as  a  tree  "  by  the  river's  side.'* 


THE  END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  ia  well  known  that  within  the  last  few  days  a  Memorial 
has  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses^  signed 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tutors  of  Colleges  and  Halls^ 
in  behalf  of  a  change  in  the  present  Examination  Statute  of 
the  University,  and  that  the  Memorial  has  been  taken  into 
consideration. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  advisable  to  some 
of  the  Memorialists  to  draw  up  at  length  a  statement, 
both  of  the  evils  which  seemed  to  them  most  especially 
to  deserve  attention,  and  also  of  the  remedy  which  (so 
far  as 'they  could  be  remedied  by  an  alteration  in  our  present 
system)  seemed  most  capable  of  application;  not,  as  will  be 
seen,  with  any  anticipation  that  the  scheme  here  proposed 
will  be  the  one  actually  adopted,  but  still  in  the  hope  that 
there  is  nothing  presumptuous  in  suggesting  it,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effectual  consideration  and  discussion  of 
its  details  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  do  so. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  none  of  the  Memo- 
rialists are  responsible  for  these  suggestions  except  those 
who  have  actually  drawn  them  up,  or  kindly  assisted  in 
revising  them. 

March  13,  1848. 


PREFACE 


As  proposed  changes  in  our  Academical  System  seem 
again  likely  to  occapy  public  attention,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
short  statement  of  what  many  amongst  ns  know  and  feel 
may  not  be  without  nse  at  the  present  time. 

I.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  ask  the  question  as  among 
firiends,  ^  Are  we  doing  enough  for  the  cause  of  sound  and 
useful  learning?'  There  are  no  living  libraries  now-a-days, 
and  this,  perhaps,  there  is  no  great  reason  to  regret :  we  do 
not  desire  to  bring  back  the  student  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  any  more  than  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  But  when  we  think  of  the  present  age,  its  in- 
creasing wants,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  of  the 
new  methods  of  investigation  which  criticism  has  opened  in 
so  many  different  branches  of  knowledge,  of  the  sciences 
which  have  been  absolutely  created  during  the  last  half 
century,  as,  for  example,  comparative  philology,  we  cannot 
help  asking  whether  the  University  answers  the  call,  whether 
laying  aside  prejudice  ahiT fancy  and  the  spirit  of  party  and 
~evei7l)TBeyTnriffiaiice,  Ve  lire  earnestly  going  on  our  way, 
diviSing  amongst  us  this  great  field  white  for  the  Tiarvest. 
Many,  certainly,  see  reason  to  fear  that  every  year  we  fall 
behind  in  our  work :  that  while  we  are  doing  little  towards 
embracing  physical  philosophy  within  our  walls,  we  are 
gradually  losing  that  common  ground  which  Scholars  and 
Theologians  of  all  .countries  have  hitherto  had;  that  whereas 
in  the  present  state  of  historical  and  metaphysical  enquiries 
every  thing  was  to  be  expected  from  English  judgment  and 
patience  and  perseverance,  these  elements  have  scarcely  been 
brought  to  bear.  We  are  separated  from  our  neighbours 
by  too  wide  a  gulf  for  us  readily  to  pass ;  we  can  neither 
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accept  nor  refute  them :  ours  is  the  criticism  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  past^  theirs  of  the  present. 

The  uncertainty  of  opinion,  especially  evil  as  it  must  be 
in  a  place  of  education,  is  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  us  all. 
The  schools  of  Divinity  have  been  a  shifting  scene,  to  touch 
upon  whose  controversies  would  be  out  of  place  here.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  ask  the  question,  whether 
this  great  uncertainty  of  opinion  among  us  is  not  in  part 
traceable  to  the  cause  already  mentioned,  the  want  of  sound 
learning,  founded  on  special  studies,  guided  by  common 
sense,  and  free  from  the  bias  of  peculiar  opinions.  At  pre- 
sent we  seem  to  lie  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  any  a  priori 
speculator  in  history  or  theology.  Nay  at  this  moment,  to 
use  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,  are  we  not  living 
'behind  our  dykes'  in  fear  of  the  German  Ocean?  There 
may  be  enemies  from  whom  it  is  right  to  fly,  but  the  tide  of 
opinion  cannot  be  escaped  in  this  way. 

Every  department  of  Theology  demands  much  from  us 
at  the  present  time.  The  wants  of  the  last  age  are  not 
our  wants :  the  enemies  we  have  to  resist  are  different,  the 
foundation  to  be  laid  is  altogether  different.  Religious  per- 
sons often  feel  that  the  commentaries  for  example  of  the  last 
century  are  not  precisely  adapted  to  their  taste  and  feelings; 
that  the  evidences  of  Paley  and  Lardner  are  not  the  reasons 
of  their  belief,  or  the  answers  to  their  difficulties ;  that  they 
cannot  throw  themselves  back  into  the  state  for  which 
Hooker  wrote,  or  accept  Burnet  or  Beveridge  as  conditions 
of  thought.  They  turn  to  the  Scriptures  themselves  as  a 
simpler  and  more  profitable  study.  And  can  it  be  truly 
said  that  much  has  been  done  in  this  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years  for  scriptural  interpretation,  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  hopeful  mine  in  Theology,  and  strangely  enough 
the  least  explored?  It  would  hardly  have  been  an  unrea- 
sonable hope  that  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  like  that  of  any 
other  book,  might  by  this  time  have  become  fixed  and  raised 
above  the  fancies  of  sects  or  individuals.  And  yet  is  it  not 
true,  that  in  the  accurate  explanation  of  the  text  we  have 
scarcely  advanced  in  England  since  the  Reformation  ? 


II.  To  charge  these  wants  upon  the  University  may  seem 
nnjust^  as  they  are  the  wants  of  our  age  and  country  which 
no  change  in  examination  statutes  can  ever  supply.     But 
they  point  as  far  as  the  University  is  concerned  with  them 
to  a  special  defect,  with  which  the  University  is  justly 
chargeable,  the  want  of  a  learned  body  devoted  to  separate 
studies.     It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there  are  no 
considerable  number  of  persons  at  Oxford,  who,  like  the 
Professors  in  foreign  Universities,  carry  on  their  distinct, 
lines  of  reading  after  the  attainment  of  a  degree.    There 
is  no  encouragemeht  to  do  so,  in  most  cases  no  jpossibility 
i)f  domg  so.     We  alTShdw  the  history  of  Fellows  and  Tutors 
of  Colleges,~at  least  of  a  great  proportion  of  them,  how  they 
lead  for  a  few  years  one  kind  of  life,  and  then  for  the  rest 
of  their  days  a  wholly  different  one,  in  which  latter  learning 
is  almost  unimportant,  compared  with  the  practical  qualities 
which  make  a  good  parochial  minister.     Why  should  they 
lay  up  a  large  store  of  what  they  want  for  so  short  a  time  ? 
There  are,  too,  men  of  real  learning  and  eminence,  who  have 
had  to  wander  forth  into  the  uncongenial  sphere  of  a  coun- 
try pansh,  out  of  sight,  out  of  place,  because  even  amid 
this  dearth  of 'knowledge  no  home  was  found  for  them  in  the 
nch^t  University  in  the  world. 

III.  Are  we  to  turn  from  all  such  thoughts  and  rest  only  on 
the  educational  usefulness  of  the  place,  '  It  works  well,  it 
educates  English  gentlemen'  and  the  like?  There  are  some 
who  find  a  satisfaction  in  a  stiU  lower  point  of  view,  'the  Uni- 
versities are  the  ballast  of  the  country,  the  drag  upon  the 
wheel,'  with  similar  '  unsavoury  comparisons.'  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  this  usefulness  will  be  lasting,  unless  its  roots  are 
deeply  laid  in  the  careful  and  thoughtful  study,  not  of  three 
or  four  years,  but  of  the  best  part  of  our  lives  ?  Or  that  in 
the  merely  conservative  point  of  view  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  or  deserve  to  remain  even  as  a '  drag  upon  the  wheel,' 
while  everything  else  around  is  changed.  Our  only  defence 
against  attacks  from  without,  is  to  build  up  from  within, 
to  enlarge  our  borders  that  we  may  increase  the  number  of 
our  friends.    We  have  no  one  to  fear  but  ourselves.   Neither 
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Commission  nor  Committee  of  Enqmry  aeed  have  any  terror 
for  us,  if  it  eould  be  truly  said,  'The  University  and  the 
Colleges  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  reform  themselves/ 

At  present  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  internal 
arrangements  are  highly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  learn* 
ing  amongst  us.  The  College  Tutor  has  a  sufficient  answer  to 
any  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  him,  but  the  answer  is 
such  as  very  much  condemns  the  system  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.     He  cannot  be  a  great  Divine  or  AristoteliaUj  an  emi- 
nent Scholar  or  Theologian,  because  he  is  required  to  be  all 
this  at  once,  nay  more,  to  unite  with  these  fourfcdd  attain* 
ments  that  clearness  of  method  and  facility  of  expression  which 
perfect  mastery  of  a  subject  can  alone  give.     He  must  know 
everjrthing  and  has  very  little  time  to  read  anything.   What* 
ever  division  of  labour  there  may  be,  as  in  some  Colleges  is 
the  ease,  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  his  giving  three  or  four 
lectures  in  the  same  morning.     He  laments  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  communicate  knowledge 
compared  with  what  he  knows  to  be  desirable  and  attainable. 
Instead  of  being  an  '  Oracle  whereat  men  may  go  and  en- 
quire,' he  feels  that  he  is  sometimes  chargeable  with  giving 
'  a  stone  in  the  place  of  bread.'    He  knows  how  abundantly 
the  careful  preparation  of  a  lecture  is  repaid  by  the  interest 
and  attention  of  his  pupils,  yet  on  the  present  system  this 
careful  preparation  is  often  impossible,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
tinued previous  study.     The  number  of  lectures  is  such  that 
some  of  them  almost  necessarily  become  'construing  lectures/ 
with  no  proper  Hfe  in  the  teacher,  and  leave  on  the  pupils' 
mind  the  unpleasant  impression  that  nothing  is  required  but 
his  bodily  presence  in  the  lecture  room  at  a  fixed  hour. 

This  evil  will  appear  still  greater,  when  we  remember, 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  information  conveyed,  but  the 
manner  and  style  of  conveying  it,  the  superiority  of  the 
teacher  over  the  pupil,  which  is  the  real  advantage^  Place 
them  nearly  on  a  level,  and  except  as  matter  of  discipline,  the 
pupil  might  as  well  be  reading  in  his  own  room.  Nay,  we 
can  hardly  deny  the  force  of  the  appeal  he  so  often  insin* 
uates,  that  '  his  reading  is  hindered  by  his  lectures/    Teach- 


ing  is  not  a  marelj  mechanical  operation  j  like  pveachiBg  it 
requires  a  sympathy  in  the  hearer :  he  most  catch  from  the 
hps  of  his  instructor  a  clearer  method,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  a  readier  expression,  a  higher  perception.  They 
quicken  each  other's  interest :  the  feeling,  '  ye  are  my  wings/ 
is  suggestive  to  the  teacher  of  new  thoughts,  and  is  the 
source  of  new  efforts  for  his  pupils'  sake. 

The  more  we  consider  these  high  requirements,  the  more 
discouraging  does  the  teacher's  present  position  appear. 
There  is  another  evil,  of  which  CcJlege  Tutors  often  com- 
plain :  they  have  to  lecture  down  to  the  schools.  The  phrase 
is  not  used  offensively,  it  does  not  mean  to  lecture  down  to 
the  requirements,  and  still  less  to  the  attainments  of  the  exam- 
ines, but  to  confine  themselves  to  that  narrow  range,  which 
the  experience  of  Tutors  or  the  traditions  of  Undergraduates 
suppose  to  be  the  subjects  most  telling  on  the  examinations. 
Gro  beyond  this  circle,  the  pupil  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  soli- 
dtations  of  his  Tutor;  within  it,  especiaUy  as  the  examination 
approaches,  he  cries, '  give,  give,'  and  can  never  have  enough. 
The  pupil  is  in  the  same  case  as  his  teacher:  he  has  so 
many  things  to  do,  that~tliere  is  no  time  to  do"  any  thing' as 
it  might  be  done.  It  mcisF  commonly  happens  that  the 
pepara^oifdf  his  books  has  been  deferred  until  the  year 
or  two  previous  to  the  examination,  consequently  his  reading 
must  be  as  much  as  possible  contracted.  The  Odes  of  Pindar 
might  impart  freshness  to  his  work,  or  the  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes take  him  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  ignorance  of 
Homer  is  a  disgrace,  but  the  chances  of  the  Schools  are  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient  reason 
why  even  of  Aristotle,  our  great  text-book,  very  few,  whether 
pupils  or  teachers,  have  any  considerable  knowledge,  beyond 
the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,  or  perhaps  the  Politics  ?  Why  we 
are  still  discussing  the  province  of  Logic  ?  Why  so  little  is 
done  by  us  in  any  department  of  literature  or  scholarship  ? 
The  wants  of  the  age  are  not  the  level  to  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  raised :  the  exigencies  of  the  Schools  are  the  level  to 
which  it  is  dragged  down. 

The  evils  of  the  system,  press  still  more  heavily  upon  the 
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private  than  upon  the  public  Tutor.  His  business  is  to  con- 
tract into  one  year  the  work  of  three,  to  compensate  for  in- 
attention to  College  lectures,  to  store  the  pupil's  mind  with  the 
greatest  amount  he  can  bear  of  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy, 
History,  Scholarship,  packed  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, and  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  Not  but  what 
there  are  many  Tutors  who  have  taught  in  a  freer  and  better 
spirit,  and  many  pupils  who  gratefully  remember  the  real 
assistance  and  enlargement  of  mind,  which  they  have  derived 
from  them.  The  evils  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  rather 
remedied  than  occasioned  by  the  private  tutor  system,  or  at 
least  they  may  be  so,  if  the  Tutor  be  not  overburdened 
with  pupils,  and  devote  himself  to  a  particular  line  of  in- 
struction. Still  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  the  same  talents, 
which  would  have  raised  a  man  to  eminence  in  a  profession, 
should  be  wasted  in  drilling  undergraduates  for  the  fortieth 
time  perhaps,  in  Aldrich's  Logic  or  Aristotle's  Ethics,  with 
no  object  in  view  but  the  first  or  second  class,  and  certainly 
in  a  manner  which  reflects  no  credit  on  the  learning  of  the 
place. 

Many  perhaps  who  disagree  with  the  above  remarks  will 
nevertheless  feel  that  the  case  of  the  Passmen'  demands  a 
change.  They  form  about  two  thirds  of  the  University,  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  are  among  the  number; 
they  are  the  class  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  teach,  who  find 
it  most  difficult  to  learn,  and  to  whom  of  all  others  the 
University  course  is  at  present  least  adapted.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  defend  a  system  which  neither  fully  occupies 
their  time,  nor  gives  them  any  subjects  of  interest  or  pre- 
paration for  their  after  profession.  Not  one  man  in  fifty 
spends  three  or  four  years  in  getting  a  knowledge  of  the 
four  books  required  for  an  ordinary  degree :  six  months  are 
more  commonly  the  time  allotted  to  them.  Moreover  the 
experience  of  examiners  abundantly  testifies  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  the  standard ;  judging  from  the  number  of 
fiailures,  many  have  thought  it  too  high  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  very  reason  for  desiring  a  somewhat  different 
system,  that  at  present  you  extort  all  you  can,  a  meagre 
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knowledge  of  diyinitjr,  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with  three 
or  fonr  volumes  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  piece  of  Latin,  about 
two  thirds  of  Aldrich's  Logic,  or  a  few  books  of  Euclid; 
such  is  the  sum  and  accomplishment  of  school  and  college 
education.  In  two  years  we  might  have  all  this,  but  cannot 
get  more  in  three.  The  average  of  men  cannot  carry  more 
at  a  single  examination :  but  a  much  greater  amount  might 
be  obtained  of  them,  by  more  frequent  examinations  with  a 
proper  distribution  of  subjects. 

It  often  happens  that  an  undergraduate  comes  to  learn 
at  College  what  he  might  have  learned,  and  ought  to  have 
learned,  at  School.  A  young  man  of  21  or  22  is  vainly 
attempting  to  write  Latin  grammatically,  whereas  no  one 
can  doubt  that  with  proper  instruction  he  might  have  ac- 
quired this  as  a  boy  of  seventeen.  Like  an  adult  learning 
to_read,  he  is  taught  'to  wiTte  Latin  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
very  badly  too,  wFen  his  faculties  are  impatient  of  the 
^rudgery  and '{here  are  far  inore  useful  things  for  him  to 
do.  "  Suppose  the  TTmversity  required  so  simple  an  attain- 
ment oh^  entrance,  a  schoolmaster  would  be  ashamed  of  .his 
pupns'^tailing'ih  their  first  examination.  And  then  from 
the'Better  preparation  of  the  student  there  would  be  oppor- 
tjinity  for  a  higher  standard  of  classics  in  the  Academical 
course,  as  well  as  time  for  general  knowledge. 
~~lt  18  an  eviTin  itself  without  reference  to  its  exclusion  of 
other  studies,  that  at  present  the  stimulus  of  the  examina- 
tion is  so  distant,  as  hardly  to  be  an  incentive  at  all.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  in  general  no  other 
incentive.  The  pupil  is  not  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Latin 
poetry:  the  periods  of  Cicero  have  no  charm  for  his  ear; 
that  last  finish  of  education  which  first-rate  scholarship 
giTes  is  not  the  kind  of  good  which  he  acquires  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Term  after  term  and  year  after  year  he  construes 
through  Virgil  or  Horace  and  the  four  plays ;  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  faith  for  him  to  see  the  usefulness  of  these 
things,  however  useful  they  may  be,  and  almost  superhuman 
enei^  in  the  teacher  to  infuse  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
mind  of  such  a  pupil.     Good  it  is  for  him  to  be  kept  out  of 
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evil^  good  to  exercise  bis  facultiea  iu  any  way^  good  to  clear 
his  head  by  writing  Latin  prose,  but  if  he  dislikes  Latin  and 
Greek  must  we  leave  all  else  nncoltivated?  is  the  ground  to 
lie  SeQIow  rather  than  admit  some  new  method  of  husbandry? 
There  are  many  intelligent  men  among  the  Passmen  of 
whom  what  has  been  said  above  would  be  a  very  un&dr 
description*  Nay  of  all  of  them  it  is  true,  as  there  is  no 
man  from  whom  something  may  not  be  learned,  so  there  is 
no  man  who  may  not  be  taught  something  which  he  wishes 
to  know.  The  stupidest  undergraduate  in  a  Livy  lecture, 
wiU  brighten  in  conversation,  if  you  speak  to  him  of  the 
Bevdution  in  France.  This  inanimate  being  who  sits  in 
your  room  with  vacant  stare,  is  not  really  stupid :  you  ara 
stupid  for  being  unable  to  arrest  ids  attention.  Ten 
thousand  construing  lectures  in  Herodotus  will  not  elicit  a 
ray  of  intelligence  from  him :  but  take  him  upon  his  own 
subjects,  among  birds  of  the  air  or  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  natural  ability.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  time 

Cum  positis  noiua  exuviis  nitidiuque  juTcnU, 

ha  quits  your  lectures,  and  '  has  a  fair  start/  as  his  imagina- 
tbn  pictures,  in  the  business  of  life. 

Is  it  really  the  case  that  we  can  find  nothing  else  for  him 
to  do,  which  hereafter  would  be  useful  or  instructive  to  him, 
nothing  to  sweeten  the  tasteless  cup,  nothing  that  would 
raise  the  tone  of  his  conversation  above  the  gossip  of  the 
place,  no  direct  preparation  for  his  future  profession  f  It 
seems  a  natmral  view  that  as  we  get  on  in  life  education 
should  cease  to  be  a  means,  to  become  an  end  in  itself; 
that  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  should  be  no  more  a 
mere  discipline  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  but  embody  the  in« 
formation  which  we  daily  want;  that  if  we  begin  as  boys  with 
things  of  which  we  see  neither  the  use  nor  the  meaning  we 
should  end  as  men  with  the  subjects  and  interests  of  real  life* 
Latin  and  Greek  are  perhaps  the  most  important  elements 
of  polite  education ;  we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
the  sole  elements.  And  if  history,  natural  philosophy,  phy- 
siology, knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  of  words  are  also  a 
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part  of  general  education,  it  is  plain  that  from  this  large  field 
an  nndergraduate  is  almost  wholly  shut  out.  One  year  he 
is  at  his  old  school-books  '  cramming'  for  the  Examination ; 
the  next  year  he  is  in  a  lawyer's  office,  or  in  the  care  of  a 
country  parish.  The  stimulus  of  his  after  life  is  lost,  there 
is  no  accommodation  to  his  tastes,  he  is  cut  off  from  those 
more  general  studies,  which  however  inferior  as  a  severe 
discipline  are  perhaps  superior  in  awakening  the  interest  and 
intelligence  of  ordinary  minds. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  with  the  view  of  remedying 
which  the  following  suggestions  have  been  made.  In  any 
change  in  the  University  course  there  seem  to  be  two  chief  re- 
quisites for  success,  simplicity  and  adherence  to  the  customs 
of  the  place.  No  attempt  to  model  Oxford  on  the  plan  of  a 
Scotch  or  (German  University  will  succeed  or  deserve  to  suc- 
ceed; we  desire  only  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  great 
confederacy  of  learning.  But  while  remembering  its  national 
and  in  part  ecclesiastical  character,  let  us  endeavour  to  keep 
the  University  in  its  proper  place  between  the  schools  and 
the  professions,  guiding  and  receiving  the  one,  affording  out- 
lets and  approaches  to  the  other;  the  confluence,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  many  waters ;  not  the  lake  merely,  in  which  the 
streams  rest  and  are  satisfied,  but  the  source  from  which  they 
flow  forth  again  over  the  various  walks  of  private  and  public 
Ufe. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  IMPKOVEMENT  OF  THE 
EXAMINATION  STATUTE. 

Whatever  be  the  other  merits  of  the  following  scheme^  it 
can  lay  no  claim  to  that  of  originality.  Hardly  a  pamphlet 
has  bc^n  written  upon  the  improvement  of  University  studies, 
hardly  a  conversation  has  ever  taken  place  on  the  subject 
amongst  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
place,  which  has  not  more  or  less  embodied  the  principle 
on  which  the  whole  plan  is  based.  ''Considerations  by  a 
Tutor/'  "  The  Convocation  Catechism/'  "  Hints  on  the  Re- 
vival of  the  Profeiisorial  System/'  Mr.  Gordon's  "  Remarks" 
of  last  year,  are  merely  some  out  of  the  numerous  testi- 
monies which  might  be  alleged  to  the  want  of  some  such 
plan  as  is  here  proposed.  And  it  is  well  known  that  a 
scheme,  to  which  in  fact  the  following  pages  are  indebted 
for  all  its  leading  features,  and  most  of  its  details,  was 
actually  drawn  up  for  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Heads 
of  Houses,  by  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term  of  1846. 

The  principle  of  three  examinations,  as  having  been  as- 
sented ^  to  by  so  numerous  a  body  of  those  concerned  in  the 

»  The  following  is  the  Memorial  alluded  to»  which  was  presented  on  March  4. 

"  The  undersigned  Tutors  of  Colleges  and  Malls,  heg  respectfully  to  represent  to 
"  the  Rev.  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  necessity  which  they 
"heliere  to  exist  for  the  extension  and  better  arrangement  of  the  University 
"  studies.  They  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  not 
**  candidates  for  honours,  and  to  the  evil  efiects  which  are  produced  by  the  want  of 
"  an  adequate  object  for  academical  exertion  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  younger 
"  members  of  the  University. 

"  They  conceive  that  these  evils  may  be  at  least  partially  remedied  by  an  alter- 
"  ation  in  the  existing  Examination  statute.  They  would  beg  respectfully  to  re- 
"  commend, 

"  1.  An  examination  corresponding  to  the  present  examination  for  responsions  i 
"  but  at  an  earlier  period. 
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education  of  the  place,  has  been  here  assnnied.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  ^ve  the  details  which  seemed  to  several  of  that 
body  to  be  most  conducive  to  carrying  out  that  principle 
efficiently :  and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  best  be  done 
by  drawing  out  a  regular  scheme^  to  represent  what  it  is 
hoped  might  ultimately,  if  not  at  present,  be  aimed  at ;  and 
by  annexing  throughout  the  reasons  for  the  alterations  pro- 
posed as  briefly  as  was  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

I.  The  First  Examination  (or  Responsions.) 
1.  To  be  passed  at  some  period  before  the  5th 
term,  and  to  be  held  twice  in  the  year,  i.  e. 
in  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter  Terms. 

By  finng  the  Examination  thus  early  it  is  hoped  that 
besides  furnishing  an  incentive  to  work  immediately  on 
the  entrance  of  the  student  on  residence,  it  would  also 
secure  most  of  the  advantages  of  a  University  Matricuktion 
Examination  without  the  harsh  consequences  which  such  a 
measure  itself  might  entail  on  individual  cases.  It  would 
still  leave  it  open  for  those  who  from  peculiar  circumstances 
entered  the  University  insufficiently  prepared  to  recover 
themselves  during  their  first  Term  of  residence,  but  it 
would  at  the  same  time  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  schools  throughout  the^  country  at  large,  and  thus 
of  securing  at  the  threshold  of  the  Academical  career  better 
materials  for  the  Academical  system  to  work  upon,  than  can 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  first  University  test  of  proficiency 
remains  as  remote  as  at  present  horn  the  period  of  entrance. 

**  2.  A  second  examination  in  the  books  or  part  of  the  books  required  at  present 
«  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  at  some  period  intermediate  within  the 
"  first  and  the  final  examination. 

*'  8.  A  final  examinstion,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  for  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
"which  shall  comprise  theology,  philosophy,  history,  (ancient  or  modem,)  or  mm- 
"  thematical  and  physical  science." 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  forty-fi^e  Tutors,  (three  of  them  with  reserva- 
tions,) and  the  names  of  eight  more  were  appended  to  a  shorter  memorial  to  the 
Vice-chancellor,  expressing  generally  a  wish  for  a  revisioa  of  the  Examination 
statute,  after  an  investigation  of  the  subject  before  a  properly  constituted  com- 
mittee.    The  whole  number  of  Tutors  in  the  University  is  about  64. 
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To  those  who  entered  the  Uniyeivitj  in  a  state  of  adequate 
preparation,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  be  enabled  to  pass 
their  first  Examination  as  soon  as  poasible— and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  indolent  or  ill-disposed  would  deliberately 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
remainder  of  their  first  year  imdisturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
an  impending  trial,  especially,  as  according  to  the  following 
aelieme,  the  work  of  what  is  now  the  final,  but  would  then  be 
the  second  Examination,  would  be  brought  within  a  nearer 
view.  The  advantage  of  having  only  two  instead  of  three 
Examinations  in  the  year,  espedaUy  with  the  prospect  of  a 
multiplication  of  Examinations  in  the  third  year,  is  obvious. 
A  bye-Examination  might  be  added  if  necessary  in  the  Lent 
Term. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  Examination  to  remain 
the  same  as  at  present,  with  the  following 
additions. 

(a.)  One  Gospel  in  Greek. 

(fi.)  The  Examination  to  extend  generally  to  the 
subjects  of  the  books. 

Considering  the  avowedly  humble  character  which  such  a 
preliminary  examination  must  necessarily  assume,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  elevate  it  by  any  addition 
of  academical  distinctions,  of  which  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
amount  for  incentives  to  study  in  the  two  subsequent  years. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  any  exercise  so  convenient  for 
the  end  designed,  as  the  present  obvious  requirements  of  a 
small  amount  of  classics,  Latin  prose  composition,  and 
Logic  or  Euclid. 

It  however  is  suggested  whether  some  such  additions 
as  those  above  specified,  may  not  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced.— (a.)  A  Gospel,  in  Oreek,  with  a  view  of  requiring 
as  a  University  regulation,  what  is  in  fact  required  in  en- 
trance examinations  in  many  colleges,  as  also  in  the  corre- 
sponding examination  at  Cambridge;  and  ifi.)  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  o[  the  books,  as  would  suffice  at 
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least  to  explain  the  historical  and  geographical  allusions 
which  they  may  happen  to  contain,  but  which  are  now 
in  many  cases  almost  studiously  ignored. 

II.  The  Second  Examination. 

1.  To  be  held  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter 
Terms,  and  to  be  passed  at  any  period  be- 
tween the  8th  and  12th  Terms  ;  with  the  dis- 
tinction as  at  present  between  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  honours, 
and  with  an  arrangement  of  the  successfiil  can- 
didates for  honours,  as  at  present,  into  four 
classes. 

2.  The  subjects  of  the  Examination. 

A.  Minimum.  For  an  ordinary  Degree. 

1.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
one  of  the  longer,  or  two  of  the  shorter, 
Pauline  Epistles :  with  knowledge  of  the 
XXXIX  Articles. 

2.  Two  Greek  authors, )  or  vice  versa;    one  of 

3.  One  Latin  author ;    j  the  three  being  a  history. 

4.  Latin  prose  composition,  as  at  present. 

5.  Logic  or  Euclid,  as  at  present. 


B.  For  honours. 

1 .  Text  and  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  two 
of  the  longer,  or  four  of  the  shorter,  Pauline 
Epistles  :  with  knowledge  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles. 

2.  Three  Greek  authors.  {^^ ^^^'^  o"*  «*  Jf"'  "^ 
___         _     .  _  <each  language  shall  be  an 

3.  Three  Latin  authors,  ^historian. 

4.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
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5.  Philological  and  critical  papers,  as  at  Cam- 

bridge. 

6.  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  as  at  present. 

Mathematical  honours  as  at  present. 

The  advantages  which  it  is  hop^d  wonld  follow  from  si}di 
an  arrangement  of  the  Examination,  are  obvious.  For 
those  who  are  not  candidates  for  hononrs,  there  would  no 
longer  be  left  the  ample  leisure  for  all  mischievous  and  idle 
pursuits  afforded  them  by  the  present  range  of  three  years 
between  their  entrance  and  their  second  examination ;  and  for 
those  who  are  candidates  for  honours,  there  would  no  longer 
be  the  excessive  strain  at  present  required  of  them  by  the 
number  of  books  expected  from  them.  The  general  subjects 
of  the  Examination  would  thus  on  the  whole  be  left  much 
the  same  as  at  present;  for  the  former  class  almost  entirely, 
for  the  latter  class  as  nearly  as  is  compatible  with  giving 
a  greater  preponderance  than  at  present  to  philological  and 
critical  attainments.  In  both  cases  the  number  of  books 
is  reduced,  in  consideration  of  the  shorter  time  allowed  for 
their  preparation. 

If  this  general  principle  of  the  dirision  of  studies  into  the 
more  formal  and  critical,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  as 
distinguished  from  the  more  real  and  professional  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  be  granted,  it  only  remains  to  explain  the 
few  peculiarities  in  detail  which  are  inserted  in  the  subjects 
of  the  Examination. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  additions  in  the  Dirinity  Examina- 
tion, there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  the  knowledge  of 
the  Epistles  being  of  undeniable  importance  for  all,  should 
not  form  a  part  of  this  Examination,  the  only  point  in  the 
Academical  career  where  it  can  conveniently  be  required  from 
alL  And  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  confine 
the  Examination  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  according  to  their 
natural  division  of  the  longer,  as  those  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Hebrews ;  and  of  the  shorter,  as  those  to  the  Oalatians, 
Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians.  This  however  is  a  compara- 
tively unessential  point. 
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fk  Altkoi^  m  m  gm^eini  rvOe,  it  ir  sekolanliip  rather  than 
history  or  science^  which  should  be  required  in  this  Examin- 
ation^ jret  it  seems  still  desirable  to  adhere  so  far  to  our  present 
system,  as  to  demand  at  least  one  Greek  and  Latin  historian, 
and  also  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Partly  this  would  be  neces- 
aiary  eveu  fw  the  purposes  of  philology  itself,  but  it  would 
alsQ  be  exti^em^y  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  sobs*- 
qvenH  firaaiiiiatiom  that  wy  candidate  fin:  honours  should 
hare  been  imbued  with  9uch  a  portion  of  elameal  history 
aad^phikiMipliy  as  would  b^  hereby  implied;  and  with  regard 
tci  Ariatotik'a  ISthiQs  especially,  even  irrespectively  of  the  de« 
Caraaee  ^e  in  this  particular  to  the  peculiar  genius  which 
hfl9  9a  li)»9  pfcisided  over  the  studies  of  the  place^  it  would 
be  h^tgjMy  ewveniest  for  the  future  student  of  Moral  Philo^ 
nbffibyi  to  have  made  luuisdf  well  acquainted  with  the  Ethics^ 
as  dte^guilhQd  from  the  Ethical  systems  which  have  been 
$iv«nckd  upon  it. 

lU.  Th«  Tq^Rd  Examination. 

1.  To  be  passed  after  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  Term  by  every  candidate  for  the 
decree  of  B.A.,  in  one  at  least  of  three 
schools,  viz.,  (1.)  Theology;  (2.)  Philosophy, 
History,  aud  Philoiogy;  (3.)  Mathematics 
and  Physical  Science.  The  Examioation  to 
be  held  once  a  year,  in  the  Lent  Term ;  with 
a  bye-Ebcamination  in  the  Act  Term,  for  the 
convenienee  of  those  who  are  not  candidates 
for  honours,  to  be  held  by  one  Examiner  in 
each  board  nominated  by  bis  colleagues. 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  thia  Bx«minafiQii«  it  is 
deaiiteble  to  insist  npoa  its  essential  features^  and  its  pii>» 
bable  advantages.  Up  to  this  point  it  will  be  observed  thai 
the  present  system  would  have  been  retained  as  lir  as 
possible,  and  that  for  the  two  first  yean  (with  the  eioeplioa 
of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  books^  the  greater  promir 
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nenee^gireu  to  daarical  acholarsliip,  and  a  few  uneaMntial 
aUerations)  the  studies  of  the  place  would  proceed  aa  before, 
endtng  as  before  in  the  familiar  results  of  the  Testamur  and 
of  the  Class  list. 

But  it  is  important  to  obsenre  that  with  the  third  year  we 
enter  on  ground  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  We  must  carefully 
beware  of  regarding  these  studies  as  similar  even  in  kind  to 
those  which  have  preriously  occupied  us,  or  its  examinations 
as  a  mere  resumption  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  of  that 
which  closed  the  second  year.  Doubtless  even  if  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  our  present 
system.  Passmen  woald  even  thus  be  checked  in  that  un-* 
bounded « license  of  idleness  which  they  now  enjoy;  Class^ 
men  would  even  thus  be  saved  from  the  accumulated  weight 
of  undigested  materials,  which  now  breaks  down  their  minds 
and  bodies  in  the  last  act  of  their  Academical  existence. 
But  it  surely  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity  of  really  enlai^ng  our  field  of  Academical 
study ;  it  would  be  a  serious  disappointment  to  the  hopes  and 
wants  both  of  the  University  and  the  country^  if  we  were 
still  to  move  along  the  same  road,  though  through  some'> 
what  broader  ruts,  as  heretofore ;  if  having  secured  a  third 
distinct  Examination  we  were  still  content  to  let  its  ''  mar- 
riage supper '^  be  '' coldly  fiimished  forth''  with  the  ^'  funeral 
baked  meats''  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  University, 
not  to  say  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Public  Schools. 

True  it  is  that  a  liberal  education  is  what  the  University 
ought  to  give,  and  professes  to  give,  above  all  things ;  that 
strictly  professional  education  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be 
given  within  the  walls  of  an  English  UnivOTsity ;  most  im- 
portant  too  that  the  general  atmosphere  which  our  classical 
education  has  hitherto  breathed  through  the  place  should 
still  remain  uninjured ;  that  our  students  should  still  regard 
each  other,  not  as  candidates  for  separate  professions,  but 
as  companions  in  the  same'  University  now,  just  as  they 
will  all  alike  be  citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth  here* 
after.  But  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  whether  this 
idea,  excdlent  as  it  is,  may  not  be  exaggerated,  whether 
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the  studies  preparatory  to  after-life  are  to  be  pursued  so 
exclusively  as  that  the  studies  of  after-life  itself  are  to  be 
kept  out  of  view  altogether.  Eveu  under  the  present  system 
we  try  from  time  to  time  to  recall  the  student's  thoughts 
to  the  prospect  of  the,  profession  which  in  most  cases  im- 
mediately receives  him  on  his  departure  from  the  University, 
why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  turn  not  only  his  thoughts 
but  his  stadies  into  a  channel  more  directly  bearing  on  that 
prospect  in  proportion  as  it  draws  nearer?  Two  years  of  his 
Academical  life  will  have  been  already  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paratory training  of  hh  faculties,  why  may  not  he  pause 
in  this  process  of  sharpening  his  instruments,  and  be  allowed 
in  the  short  remainder  of  his  time  to  be  taught  how  to  use 
them?  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  short  remainder 
cannot  be  spared,  that  classical  learning  will  die  unless  it 
have  the  whole  three  years  to  sustain  it.  This  might  have 
been  true  formerly,  when  boys  actually  commenced  their 
education  on  their  entrance  into  the  University,  but  re- 
membering the  alteration  which  in  this  respect  has  taken 
place  in  our  Academical  system,  and  also  the  present  state 
of  public  schools,  there  can  surely  be  no  fear  of  such  a  result, 
especially  if  we  remember  that  to  those  who  have  a  peculiar 
taste  for  Philology  there  will  be  an  especial  field  open  in 
the  Examination  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

Accordingly  in  the  Examinations  now  proposed,  in  the 
third  year,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  following  details,  the  main  usefulness  of 
the  plan  depends  (in  the  judgment  of  many)  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  preparatory  course  of  instruction  is  now 
over,  and  that  every  one  is  for  this  last  year  to  be  left  to 
follow  his  own  particular  tastes  or  instincts,  as  far  as  the 
University  can  provide  him  with  means  for  doing  so.  Every 
one  in  the  third  year  would  be  expected  to  make  his  choice 
between  one  of  the  three  above-named  schools.  No  one 
should  be  compelled  to  pass  through  more  than  one  of  the 
three. 

To  these  three  schools  we  now  return. 

I.  Theology.  [It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  Ex- 
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aminers  might  be  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  Proctors,  and  the  endowed  Professors  of  Divinity, 
to  be  approved  by  Convocation.] 

A*  Minimum.  For  an  ordinary  Degree. 

1 .  Some  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew. 
(to  be  determined  by  the  Examiners.) 

2.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek. 

3.  Passages  to  re-translate  into  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
Original  to  be  explained. 

4.  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

5.  The  History  of  the  English  Reformation,  with 
knowledge  of  the  XXXIX  Articles. 

B.  For  Honours. 

1.  Two  out  of  three  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  specified  portions  in  Hebrew,  and  the  rest 
in  the  LXX. 

2.  Text  and  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek. 

3.  Passages  to  re-translate  into  Hebrew,  and  diffi- 
cult passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  explained. 

4.  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

5.  History  of  the  three  first  centuries,  (including, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  candidate,  the  study  of 
some  writer  of  that  period.) 

In  introducing  a  distinct  Examination  in  Theology  into 
the  Academical  course,  there  is  no  doubt  a  danger  (which 
can  be  only  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  scheme)  lest  Theology  should  assume  too  great  a 
preponderance  in  the  University  system,  and  also  lest  the  divi^* 
sioii  between  studies  of  clergymen  and  laymen  should  spring 
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up  BO  early  as  to  increase  the  mischievons  isolation  which  exists 
(although  in  England  happily  less  than  elsewhere)  between 
the  two  classes.  But  (not  to  mention  the  fiust  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Theology  and  of  other  branches  will  up  to  this  time 
have  been  as  undivided  in  the  Lecture-room«  as  they  probably 
will  continue  to  be  in  their  common  Academical  intercourse) 
it  may  be  observed — 

1st.  That  the  Theological  instruction  of  the  Clei^y  is  very 
insufficiently  supplied  by  the  present  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2ndly.  That  unless  Theology  be  formed  at  this  period  into  a 
distinct  school^  (through  which  none  need  pass  unless  they 
prefer  it  to  one  of  the  other  two  schools,)  it  will  be  impossible 
to  require  from  those  who  pass  through  it  a  standard  suffi- 
ciently high  to  be  practically  useful 

3rdly.  That  so  far  as  Theology  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  li- 
beral education^  it  will  already  have  been  required  in  the  se- 
cond Examination  (as  at  present)  firom  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.A. 

4thly.  That  although  doubtless  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  passed  through  in  this  school  would  be  destined  for  Holy 
Orders,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
others  who  are  so  disposed. 

Accordingly  the  Examination  is  made  chiefly  to  turn  not 
on  points  of  professional  or  clerical  interest,  but  on  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  of  all  the  branches  of  Theology  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  one  of  most  interest,  at  least  in  cur 
age  and  country,  to  all  classes.  The  field  thus  opened  is  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  the  student  who  has  mastered  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  better  prepared  for  his  subsequent  Theological 
pursuits  than  if  he  entered  upon  them  with  the  merely 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  implied  by 
the  present  degree  of  B.A. 

And  if  the  requirement  of  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  be 
thought  too  severe,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether  the  Old 
Testament  can  be  deeply  studied  without  it,  and  to  remark 
that  in  (the  most  distinguished  at  least  of)  the  German  Uni- 
versities, every  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  is  required  to  know 
four  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original. 


II.  Philosophy^  Histoey,  and  Philojuooy. 
[It  bag  been  hete  niggested  thst  Hie  Hiaminins  shall  be 
nomiiiAted  hj  the  Vioe-Cbancellorj  the  Proctors,  and 
the  Professors  of  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Law,  Greek,  Political  Economy,  and  Poet^.] 

A.  Minimum.    For  an  ordinary  Degree. 

1 .  One  Philosophical  or  Historieal  Book  in  Greek 
or  Latin  (not  included  in  the  previous  Exa- 
mination.) 

2.  Blackstone's  Conmientaries  or  MacuUoch's 
Elements  or  some  elementary  treatise  in  Law 
or  Political  Economy. 

3.  Some  given  portion  of  History,  (as  in  Greek 
History,  till  the  death  of  Alexander ;  in  Roman, 
till  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  War ;  in  Eng- 
Ush,  till  1688.) 

4.  Some  one  book  in  a  foreign  language  with 
exercises  and  translations. 

B.  For  Honours.     [The  three   divisions   of  Philo- 

sophy, History,  and  Philology,  which  for  an  or- 
dinary Degree  might  be  united,  as  in  the  above 
scheme,  could  for  Honours  be  best  separated; 
whether  they  should  be  formed  into  three  distinct 
schools,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference, but  it  should  at  any  rate  be  under- 
stood that  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dent to  pass  an  examination  in  more  than  one 
of  them  in  order  to  obtain  Honours  in  this 
school.] 

I.  Philosophy. 

1.  One  Treatise  on  Logic,  Ancient  or  Modem. 

2.  One  Treatise  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  or 
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instead  of  one  of  them^  the  fragments  of  the 
Philosophers  who  preceded  Socrates. 

3.  One  out  of  three  portions  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  viz.,  (1.)  Till  the  Christian  era; 
(2.)  TiU  the  Reformation ;  (3.)  TUl  the  present 
time. 

4.  Some  standard  work  in  French  or  German 
bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Examination. 

II.  History. 

1 .  Some  given  portion  of  History  (as  above,  but 
to  be  studied  with  original  documents.) 

2.  Two  ancient  Historians.  ^ 

3.  One  standard  work  on  History  lor  vice  versa, 
in  a  foreign  language.  J 

4.  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  or  some  other  treatise 
on  Political  Economy,  or  in  lieu  of  this,  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  or  some  standard  work 
on  Law. 

III.  Philology. 

1.  The  History  of  Greek  or  of  Latin  Literature. 

2.  A  treatise  ancient  or  modem  on  Logic,  or  a 
modem  treatise  on  comparative  Philology,  or 
on  the  Philosophy  of  language. 

3.  A  portion  of  (a)  Greek  Literature. 

as  e.  g.  the  Poetae  Scenici,  or 
the  Epic  Poets  and  Pindar, 
or  the  Orators, 
of  (6)  Latin  Literature. 

as  e.  g.  the  Latin  Poets  to  the 
end  of  the  Augustan  age, 
or  from  the  Augustan  age 
to  A.D.  200,  or  the  por- 
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ion  of  the  Roman  Histo- 
rians containing  the  period 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  or 
the  works  of  Cicero. 
In  all  cases  any  other  equivalent  to  be  admitted  by 
the  Examiners. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  German. 

5.  Composition  in   Greek  and  Latin;  Critical 
papers. 

It  might  for  some  reasons  have  been  more  convenient  to 
divide  this  school  into  two  or  more  departments^  but  on  the 
whole  it  seems  better  for  the  present  both  for  the  sake  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  of  the  mutual  connexion  of  the 
subjects,  to  allow  them  (with  the  above-mentioned  arrange- 
ments) to  remain  together,  until  experience  has  pointed  out 
some  convenient  mode  of  separating  them.  It  is  obrious 
that  of  the  three  schools  of  the  third  year,  this  is  the  one 
which  in  most  cases  would  carry  on  the  work  of  the  third  year, 
and  furnish  the  means  for  following  out  carefully  the  several 
lines  of  study,  which  in  our  present  system  are  liable  to 
such  great  entanglement.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  field 
thus  opened,  those  who  have  been  indifferent  to  Greek  and 
Latin  would  find  in  the  study  of  History  or  Law  or  Modem 
Languages,  (for  which  last  the  Taylor  Institution  will  furnish 
every  facility,)  an  interest  which  will  evidently  bear  on  his 
after  life.  It  is  hoped  too,  that  the  more  advanced  student 
would  in  the  perusal  of  Aristotle,  not  as  one  book  out  of 
many,  but  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Philosophy,  at  last  be 
enabled  to  make  himself  acquainted  not  merely  with  the 
traditional  systems  of  Oxford  Tutors,  but  with  Aristotle 
himself;  that  the  minute  facts  respecting  Persian  Satraps, 
and  Volscian  wars,  which  are  apt  to  engross  the  Oxford 
reader  of  Herodotus  and  Livy,  may  give  way  to  the  interest 
of  Greek  and  Roman  History  as  a  whole ;  that  the  scholar 
may  be  allowed  to  follow  out  the  glimpses  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  language,  both  ancient  and   modern,   which   are 
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under  the  present  syttem  opened  to  him  for  a  moment 
only  to  be  immediately  dosed. 

III.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Schools. 
(A.)  Foe  a  Common  Dbgrsb. 
Six  books  of  Euclid. 
Algebra. 

Three  subjects  in  Physical  Science  not  treated 
mathematically,  such  as 
Experimental  Mechanics. 
Experimental  Optics. 
Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Geology,  &c.,  &c. 

(B.)  For  Honours. 
Mathematics. 
Astronomy. 
Mechanics. 
Optics. 
TTiermology. 
Electrology,  &c.,  &c. 

Extending  to  all  Physical  Sciences  treated  mathe- 
matically, as  at  Cambridge. 

1.  For  a  common  degree  a  fedr  knowledge  of  the  leading 
laws  and  facts  of  Physical  Science  seems  not  too  mnch  to 
require  when  the  degree  is  to.be  obtained  by  this  Examina- 
tion alone. 

2.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  undesirable  to  gire  up 
entirely  the  hard  discipline  and  definiteness  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  study  of  the  elementary  Mathematics. 

3.  In  the  Class  Schocds  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to 
admit  such  studies  as  cannot  be  reduced  to  demonstrative 
science.  An  ordinary  acquaintance  with  these  implies  no 
great  application  or  power  of  mind. 
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4.  By  the  extension  of  the  subjects  admitted  to  the  Class 
Schools  to  all  Physical  Scienoes  treated  mathematioaUjr,  the 
more  scientific  forms  even  of  tiie  Experimental  Sciences 
might  eaaoly  be  included. 

It  only  remains  to  ask  by  what  means  the  varied  instruc-^ 
tion  necessary  for  the  Examinations  of  this  last  jrear  is  to 
be  snpplied.  It  will  be  allowed  by  all  that  our  present 
system  is  inadequate  to  the  demand  which  would  then  be 
made  upon  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  hardly  be  con- 
tested that  this  very  incapacity  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants 
of  the  time^  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  most  needs  a 
remedy,  and  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  remedy  would  by 
the  proposed  change  be  in  a  great  measure  furnished.  Once 
let  the  need  be  inevitably  forced  upon  us,  and  we  ought  not 
so  to  despair  of  our  Academical  Republic,  as  to  doubt  that 
it  will  rise  equal  to  the  emergency. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  even  were  no  such 
additional  call  made  upon  us,  it  would  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  an  advantage  if  a  greater  division  of  labour 
than  at  present  exists  were  to  be  introduced  into  our  system. 
There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living 
amongst  us,  when  it  was  incumbent  on  every  Tutor  in  each 
college  to  lecture  on  the  whole  cycle  of  Academical  In- 
struction. It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  more  en- 
laiged  system  which  has  in  most  instances  superseded  this 
arrangement  might  not  with  advantage  admit  of  a  still 
further  extension  in  particular  colleges  to  such  a  degree  as, 
even  without  calling  in  extraneous  help,  to  open  a  wider  field 
for  special  studies,  and  to  rdieve  the  college  Tutor  from  the 
pressure  and  distraction  of  his  present  numerous  employ- 
ments. Such,  for  example,  are  the  Lectureships**  which  were 
left  by  the  founders  of  Magdalene  and  Corpas,  (and  which  it 
is  believed  still  exist,)  "  public  for  all  men  thereunto  to  have 
concourse,''  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  college  to  be  main- 
tained (of  "whatever  county"  their  holders  "be")  by  the 

i>  See  Huber's  English  Universities  (£ng.  Tr.)  (vol.  ii.  p.  601.)  Sutates  of 
Magdalene  College,  (Eng.  Tr.  87.) 
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annexation  of  the  first  ya«int  Fellowships.  And  snch  was 
the  intention  of  the  (Commissioners  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, who  founded  Lectureships  in  All  Sonls^  New  Col- 
lege, Merton,  and  Queen's,  with  "  sufficient  stipends  assigned 
for  evermore/'  in  order  that  the  members  of  other  colleges 
may  **  each  and  every  one  of  them  frequent  and  have  daily 
concourse  unto  the  said  Lectures/' 

Secondly,  it  would  at  once  supply  an  audience  for  the 
Professorial  Lectures,  which  at  present  languish  in  many 
instances,  not  from  lack  of  power  or  will  in  the  Professors  to 
lecture,  but  from  the  lack  of  pupils  to  listen.  An  exami- 
nation for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  bearing  on  the  very  subjects 
on  which  the  Lectures  are  delivered,  would  (supposing  of 
course  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Lectures)  supply  exactly 
that  additional  stimulus  both  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  energy  of  the  Lecturer,  which  by  mere  attempts  at 
enforcing  compulsory  attendance  would  be  almost  certain 
to  destroy  it  both  in  one  and  the  other.  It  can  hardly  be 
insisted  upon  too  strongly,  that  every  scheme  which  makes 
any  Degree  or  Academical  distinction  dependent  not  on  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  but  on  the  number  of  lectures 
attended,  is  likely,  except  under  a  totally  different  system  from 
the  present,  to  be  worse  than  inefficient.  Whatever  spark  of 
life  it  imparts  will  be  galvanic  only,  not  natural,  and  it  will 
probably  end  in  paralysing  the  teacher,  as  it  will  begin  in 
stupefying  the  pupil.  It  is  the  duty  and  often  the  painful 
duty  of  the  Tutor  to  lecture  to  unwilling  hearers,  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  instruction,  as  of  Academical  and 
moral  discipline.  But  the  very  essence  of  the  Professorial  ^ 
system  depends  upon  its  freedom ;  and  encroachment  upon 
this,  by  compulsion  or  monopoly,  will  be  but  killing  the 
goose  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs. 

This  leads  us,  thirdly,  to  the  consideration  whether  the 

*  It  is  a  different  question  whether  in  cases  where  the  Professorial  Lectures 
occupied  the  same  position  in  a  student's  course,  as  Tutorial  Lectures  at  present, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Colleges  as  a  matter  of  discipline  to  require 
from  their  members  that  they  should  regularly  attend  particular  courses.  It  is 
merely  against  a  requirement  of  such  attendance,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Acade- 
mical degree,  that  the  above  remarks  are  directed. 
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existing  constitution  of  tlie  University  does  not  contain 
within  itself  the  provision  for  a  great  reinforcement  of  the 
Professorial  staff,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  security 
for  its  liberty  and  energy.  In  Otermasij,  as  is  well  known, 
the  vitality  of  the  Professorial  system  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  free  competition  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. The  ''ordinary'^  or  highest  dass  of  Professors, 
whose  income  depends  chiefly  on  a  fixed  salary,  is  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  the  honourable  rivalry  of  the  next  grade  of 
"  extraordinary^'  Professors,  whose  income  is  derived  partly 
finom  the  same  source,  partly  firom  the  fees  of  attendance, 
and  both  by  the  class  of  ^'Privat  Docents,''  who  depend 
for  support  wholly  on  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  and  on  the 
hope  of  themselves  attaining  ultimately  to  the  highest 
places  in  their  profession.  It  is  obvious  that  some  such 
expansion  of  the  professional  system  is  contemplated  in 
our  own  Academical  institution  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  well 
as  of  the  higher  degrees  in  the  other  faculties.  Without 
entering  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
particular  terms  in  which  the  form  of  conferring  the  Degree 
is  couched,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  Master  of 
''Arts''  is  in  some  sense  recognised  by  the  University  as  a 
master  of  all  that  the  University  has  of  late  comprised  within 
that  comprehensive  word,  and  it  would  therefore  only  be  act- 
ing up  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  institutions  if  the  liberty  which 
at  present  only  exists  in  the  Statute  book  were  practically 
recognised  and  encouraged  by  allowing  (under  such  instruc- 
tions as  were  thought  necessary)  the  free  use  of  the  Public 
Schools  as  lecture-rooms  for  any  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor 
of  Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine,  to  deliver  lectures  on  any 
branch  of  knowledge  which  fall  within  his  sphere  or 
capacity. 

Even  were  no  such  changes  required  by  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  Examination  statute,  they  would  in  them- 
selves be  eminently  desirable,  as  tending  to  encourage  a 
greater  spirit  of  research  and  study,  than  under  our  present 
system  is  attainable,  and  to  retain  within  our  walls  a  class 
which  is  every  day  escaping  or  excluded  from  them  by  the 
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mere  Uict  that  we  furnkli  no  field  in  which  thehr  energies  can 
expand.     Doubtlew  this  would  not  in  itself  sofSoe  to  creatw 
in  Oiford  a  su^ly  of  learned  men,  unless  we  also  provide 
means  for  their  support    ^  It  is  necessaiy/'  says  Baoon^^  '^  to 
''  the  profession  of  sciences,  that  [lecturers]  be  of  the  most; 
"  able  and  sufficient  men,  as  those  which  are  ordained  for 
"  gnarding  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not  for  traaai- 
"toty  use.     This  cannot  be  except  their  condition  and 
"  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the  ablest  man  to  ap- 
"  propriate  his  whole  labour  and  continue  his  whole  age  in 
"that  ftmction  and  attendance/'.  To  such  a  call  it  is  our 
peculiar  ^privilege  that  we  have  the  means  of  responding 
readily.    Were  we  the  members  of  some  poor  dissenting 
establishment,  depending  for  support  on  deemosynary  con- 
tributions or  government  aid,  any  such  enlargement  or  am- 
pler remuneration  of  our  staff  of  efficient  teachers  might  be 
hopeless.  But  such  cannot  be  our  reply  for  very  shame,  if  we 
only  look  at  our  splendid  foundations,  and  reflect  for  one 
moment  on  the  great  resources, — equal  it  has  been  said  to  the 
revenues  of  most  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe, — which  Pro- 
vidence has  entrusted  to  our  keeping,  as  a  place  of  Christiaa 
education.     Can  we  say  that  Oxford  has  assumed  that  lofty 
portion,   at  the  head  of  the  whole  Academical  world  of 
Christendom,  to  which  these  rescMirces,  properly  applied, 
must  almost  inevitably  have  entitled  her  ?  Can  we  say  that 
every  means  in  our  power  has  been  taken  to  apply  these  vast 
endowments ;  endowments,  which  almost  alone  amongst  the 
munificent  foundations  of  the  middle  ages,  have  come  down 
to  us  unimpaired  in  value,  undiminished  by  external  inter- 
ference? Can  we  maintain  that  the  intention  of  their  founders 
is  always  fulfilled  in  their  present  employment,  either  according 
to  its  letter  or  its  spirit,  or  that  they  are  productive  of  one  half 
or  one  quarter  of  the  benefits  which  a  stranger  visiting  us  for 
the  first  time  would  naturally  expect  us  to  derive  from  them  ? 
If  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  our  outward  machinery  can 
still  be  improved,  and  that  our  pecuniary  resources  are  not 
altogether  exhausted,  or  applied  in  the  manner  most  beneficial 

^  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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to  the  studies  of  the  place,  it  is  obvious  that  there  may  still 
be  a  golden  future  before  us,  in  which  Oxford  may  more  than 
respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  her,  and  in  which  results 
may  be  hoped  for,  far  beyond  the  range  of  any  mere  outward 
arrangement  of  our  mechanical  system.  The  change  pro- 
posed in  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  suggested  as  the  step 
most  obviously  required  by  our  present  wants,  and  most 
easily  made  under  our  present  circumstances.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  this  or  any  similar  measure 
would  bring  us  to  perfection.  Examinations  as  such  are 
necessary  evils,  and  so  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  can 
be  obviated  by  a  security  for  sound  instruction,  and  dili- 
gent study,  through  other  and  more  wholesome  means, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  present  scheme,  or  whatever 
else  may  be  proposed  instead  of  it,  will  vanish.  What 
ii  indispensable  as  a  wedge  at  the  commencement  of  a 
construction,  becomes  a  useless  and  mischievous  encum- 
brance at  its  completion.  But  till  that  time  be  come,  we 
must  be  content  to  work  with  humbler  instruments,  and 
contenting  ourselves  by  the  ultimate  results  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  produce — evyecdai  fiiv  SeZ  ra  ofirK&i 
arfoOa  koX  airrols  dyaOa  elvcu,  aipeiaOai  Sk  ra  adroit 
arf€M0cu 
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Thbue  is  no  doubt  that  the  pamphlet  which  is  here 
treated  of,  among  the  many  which  have  lately  made  their 
appearance  on  the  same  subject,  is  intended  to  supply  a 
want  already  pretty  generally  felt.  It  professes  to  be  an 
exposition  of  the  views  held  by  the  great  majority  of  College 
Tutors,  whose  experience  is  undoubted,  and  whose  inten- 
tions are  unquestionably  honest;  on  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  future  stability  and  well-being  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  this  way  it  becomes  incumbent  on  every  person 
who  has  any  authority  to  speak,  to  boldly  criticise  the  views 
contained  in  the  pamphlet,  and  ample  ground  for  excuse  is 
open  to  all,  however  humble  their  pretensions  may  be,  who 
venture  to  examine  the  statements  made,  and  the  plan  pro- 
posed, by  a  formidable  phalanx  of  forty-five  unanimous 
College  Tutors  out  of  sixty-four,  to  say  nothing  of  the  par- 
tiality of  three  more,  and  the  memorial  of  an  additional 
eight  who  wish  for  a  revision  of  the  Examination  Statute. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  in  the  short  compass  of  these 
''Suggestions,''  that  all  the  causes  why  the  Examination 
Statute  should  be  altered  can  be  enumerated,  still  less  that 
the  reasons  why  the  present  University  system  is  not  so  uni- 
versal as  it  might  be,  on  account  of  its  advantages  and  sup- 
posed influence,  are  in  any  wise  stated.  The  latter  position 
is  assumed  without  enquiry,  and  therefore  will  need  some 
few  observations,  because  every  person  who  is  well  disposed 
towards  the  place  of  his  education  is  anxious  to  see  the 
University  recover  that  authority  which  it  had  in  bygone 
times,  and  to  welcome  it  as  an  active  opponent  of  error, 
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and  a  staunch  supporter  of  political  and  religious  truth, 
instead  of  its  being  a  refuge  for  indolent  spendthrifts  of 
time  and  money  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  arena  for  firivolous 
word-splitting  and  ridiculous  disputations  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  striking  grounds  on  which  the  Memorial- 
ists propose  to  alter  the  existing  Statute,  is  the  statement 
that  we  are  behind  the  rest  of  the  learned  world,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  intellectual  gifts  which  we  are  held  to  possess 
as  a  nation,  we  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  the 
great  sphere  of  physical  philosophy,  and  but  little  in  the 
departments  of  philology  and  historical  criticism.     Now  to 
waive  the  first  of  these  deficiencies  for  the  present,  we  can 
scarcely  agree  with  the  Memorialists  in  respect  of  the  last 
two.    It  is  true  that  in  the  department  of  history,  German 
philology  advanced  more  rapidly  than  '' English  judgment, 
patience,  and  perseverance,^'  aided  by  an  habitual  caution, 
which  the  Memorialists  seem  to  have  forgotten,  ever  ven- 
tured to  do;  but  the  way  in  which  the  results  of  German 
enquiry  have  been  applied  by  English  scholars  to  the  study 
of  criticism,  while  it  has  frequently  invalidated  the  hasty 
conclusions  which  the  school  of  Niebuhr  arrived  at,  has 
done  nearly  as  much  honour  to  English  judgment,  &c.,  as 
in  any  part  of  our  literary  history.     Surely  the  Memorial- 
ists remember  at  least  with  respect  the  efibrts  of  Dr.  Arnold 
in  this  department  of  literature,  and  will  scarcely  venture 
to  assail  the  manner  in  which  he  used  the  material  afforded 
by  foreign   scholars,  or  depreciate  the  value  of  what  he 
brought  himself.     Again,  if  any  one  looks  at  what  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oxford  are  doing  now,  and  reads 
the  names  on  the  cover  of  Dr.  Smith's  dictionary,  a  work 
of  very  great  research  and  infinite  importance,  he  will  find 
that  out  of  thirty  contributors  eleven  are  Oxford  men,  four 
or  five  firom  Cambridge,  and  the  remainder  in  the  main 
Germans.     Yet  all  these  writers  owe  their  education  to 
the  present  Oxford  system,  and  it  will  be  hard  but  we  can 
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prove  that  they  are  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  whatever  is 
excellent  in  their  method. 

Further  than  this,  let  us  look  at  what  English,  and  espe- 
cially Oxford  metaphysicians  have  done.  Here  indeed  we 
have  not  been  so  busily  employed  in  propounding  systems 
of  our  own  as  in  refuting  esoterically  the  absurdities  and 
follies  which  are  perpetually  heaped  on  our  hands.  We 
have  been  vexed  and  grieved  at  being  compelled  perforce 
to  read  what  has  been  inflicted  on  us  in  this  department, 
and  we  may  fairly  claim  a  little  for  the  haughtiness  of 
conscious  truth,  when  we  have  scarcely  deigned  to  notice 
the  abundant  trash  which  every  person  now  feels  himself 
privileged  to  write.  To  "live  behind  such  dykes"  is  very 
natural,  though  it  remains  a  question  of  prudence  and 
duty  as  to  whether  we  are  always  justified  in  heartily 
despising  what  has  a  very  fair  right  to  be  despised.  And 
added  to  this,  we  have  the  full  knowledge  that  careful 
training  is  as  necessary  now  to  discover  truth  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  every  Tutor  may  say  with 
Philemon — 

XaXfv^y  y  dutpowrifS  iur^tros  KoJtHifLWot 

And  this  metaphysical  philosophy  which  we  are  so  behind- 
hand in,  has  not  wanted  an  Oxford  exegetes  in  the  Univer- 
sity sermons  of  Newman  and  Archdeacon  Manning,  and  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  by  Mr.  Sewell. 
All  these  works,  in  so  far  as  they  touch  on  mere  morality, 
are  based  on  a  very  sound  foundation,  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
the  justly  favourite  studies  of  the  University,  because  in 
them  we  can  not  only  discover  the  utmost  that  unaided 
reasoning  can  achieve,  but  by  a  natural  and  just  inversion 
trace  the  necessity  of  all  the  further  moral  dogmata  which 
it  has  pleased  Qod  to  declare  fully  to  mankind  by  revela- 
tion; as  well  as  the  value  of  a  patient  and  humble  habit 
of  enquiry,  worth  a  wilderness  of  German  metaphysics  and 
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philology.  And  we  admit  there  ia  a  very  wide  gulf  between 
us  and  that  German  ocean,  a  gulf  we  cannot  readily  pass; 
though  which  ia  on  the  safest  side  of  the  gulf  is  a  ques- 
tion, which  perhaps  will  admit  of  an  easy  and  very  ready 
solution. 

But  even  comparative  philology  has  not  been,  witfaont  its 
heroes  in  Oxford.  It  is  indeed  very  well  known  that  this 
sdeooe  ia  the  last  and  most  difficult  of  acquirement,  that 
ftU  who  have  been  distinguished  by  it  have  taken  infinite 
pains  and  many  'ninth  years'  before  they  have  ventured 
on  publishing  their  results,  and  perhaps  some  will  speak  of 
it  very  much  as  a  curious,  entertaining,  but  not  nnfce- 
quently  illusive,  study  of  very  questionable  benefit.  Our 
University,  with  its  customary  wisdom,  has  taken  to  it  but 
gradually,  and  rather  left  it  to  be  worked  out  by  the  case 
and  industry  of  some  men,  than  assigned  it  a  definite  and 
great  reward.  Still  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jelf  and  Mr.  Lin- 
wood  are  very  far  from  contemptible,  and  might  have  saved 
the  University  from  the  imputation  of  being  so  grievously 
in  the  rear. 

Still  less  do  we  deserve  any  blame  on  the  subject  of  logic. 
Oxford  has  the  honour  of  being  the  educator  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  whose  work  has  a  continental  fame  far  greater, 
to  our  own  scandal,  than  we  have  ventured  to  give  it  here. 
We  have  indeed  been  lately  treated  to  two  bulky  volumes  by 
Mr.  Mill,  and  a  mediaeval  looking  publication  by  Mr.  De 
Morgan  of  University  College,  London,  but  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  works  of  the  schoolmen  from  Thomas  Aquinas 
down  to  Brerewood  and  Crd^anthorp,  will  not  only  find  all 
which  these  gentlemen  femcy  they  have  discovered  already 
enunciated,  but — horresco  referens — all  their  errors  distinctly 
stated,  and  prolixly  refuted.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  refers  us  to 
these  same  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  only  just  revived 
the  study.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is  again  on  the  decline,  but 
certainly  if  it  does  fully  recover  itself,  we  shall  not  need  the 


aadstance  of  Messrs.  Mill  and  De  Morgan,  both  of  irhom 
maj  be  defined  in  the  manner  by  which  the  aforementioned 
critic  has  characterized  the  latter  as  "  curious  in  logic,  bnt 
imacqwdnted  with  its  principles."  These  principles,  I  need 
hardly  tell  the  authors  of  the  ''Suggestions,"  are  the  province 
of  l<^c,  about  which  they  enquire,  why  are  we  still  discus- 
sing  it?  Perhaps  one  might  as  well  ask,  why  we  are  still  dis- 
cussing the  province  and  principles  of  moral  science,  why  Bie 
we  discussing  those  of  abstract  politics,  why  forming  generali- 
ties in  history  ?  Possibly,  not  because  we  have  so  much  to 
doubt,  but  because  we  have  so  much  to  learn,  such  innumer- 
able obstacles  to  impede  us,  and  such  perpetual  bye-paths 
to  lead  US  astray.  The  substratum  of  our  knowledge  in 
every  science  must  be  as  broad,  and  the  floor  must  be  as 
perfect  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  have  no  flaw  or  break 
in  it. 

I  have  thus  tried,  in  so  far  as  lies  in  my  pow^  and  space 
permits,  to  defend  the  present  system  of  Class  Examinations^ 
by  a  consideration  of  results  j  having  taken  those  points 
which  are  now  the  objects  of  study  among  the  men  who  al'^ 
tempt  the  highest  honours  in  what  is  called  Classical  Litera- 
ture. Were  it  necessary,  one  could  cite  very  many  names 
who  give  lustre  to  Oxford,  because  they  are  some  of  the  most 
leading  men  in  England,  who  have  honoured  themselves  by 
the  firec  and  generous  emulation  with  which  they  have  sought 
the  distinctions  which  the  University  can  give,  and  finally 
honoured  the  University  by  having  their  names  connected 
with  it,  giving  it  also  a  more  earnest  help,  by  the  judicious 
way  in  which  they  have  withstood  the  ignorant  or  maliciouB 
attacks  of  an  innovating  and  Kcentious  spirit. 

Physical  philosophy  has  indeed  been  culpably  neglected  in 
the  University,  but  the  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  wheA 
one  considers  how  vastly  more  wide  and  important  is  the 
other  branch  of  class  honours,  involving  as  it  does  the 
contemplation  of  man's  highest  interests  and  duties.  But 
even  towards  physical  science  there  are  strong  signs  of  an 
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awakening  interest^  and  every  year  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion becomes  higher  and  the  range  of  subjects  more  generaL 
Bat  all  discussion  on  this  subject  may  be  very  safely  left  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Daubeny^  whose  reputation  in  the  scientific 
world  is  of  no  mean  character^  and  who  has  moreover  em- 
bodied his  views  in  a  small  pamphlet. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  present  University  system 
is  an  admirable  method  of  mental  trainings  one  may  fairly 
ask  how  it  is  so.  It  seems  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  very 
objection  that  the  Memorialists  have  brought  against  this 
system:  namely^  that  it  compels  a  man  to  bring  into  the 
Schools  a  vast  mass  of  material^  undigested  very  frequently, 
and  in  short  mere  cram.  This  he  has  to  airange  as  best  he 
may,  and  very  often  the  luckless  student,  despite  of  body- 
killing  labour,  fails  in  his  examination,  because  his  mind  is 
overburdened.  But  is  not  the  habit  of  aggregating  a  wide 
stock  of  knowledge  into  such  a  shape  as  will  make  a  man 
prompt  to  the  using  it,  a  very  decent  definition  of  intellectual 
tact,  which  all  will  admit  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
habits  of  mind  possible?  One  pities  very  sincerely  the  men 
who  labour  hard  and  yet  fail,  but  one  is  more  given  to  pity 
them  because  they  have  over-estimated  their  powers,  than 
because  they  have  been  tried  by  too  severe  a  standard. 
Every  one  knows  too  that  the  manner  in  which  examinations 
are  conducted  for  the  first  class  is  peculiar,  and  that  the  great 
test  of  a  man  is  not  so  much  his  memory  or  his  scholarship, 
as  it  is  the  combination  of  his  knowledge  on  the  weighty 
subjects  of  moral  philosophy  and  politics,  to  understand 
and  illustrate  which  scholarship  and  memory  are  absolutely 
necessary.  This  indispensable  power  of  arrangement  has 
doubtlessly  been  wanting  to  many  men,  otherwise  very  esti- 
mable characters,  and  they  have  failed  in  the  University 
Examination,  just  as  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  would  fail  of 
eminence  in  afler  life.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  persons  whom  the  University  educates  it  does  educate 
for  the  world,  and  on  them  it  bestows  invariably,  more  or 


less^  a  readiness  and  tact  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  deep  reverence  men  pay  the  Ahna  Mater  of  their  youth^ 
and  the  way  in  which  they  always  speak  of  the  usefulness  of 
her  method.  It  may  be  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  potter 
about  in  blue  fire^  or  anatomize  flints,  but  the  time  during 
which  we  ought  to  be  doing  this^  is  surely  after  the  examina* 
tion  for  the  first  degree  is  over. 

Again  the  general  wisdom  of  the  University  has  been  seen 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  difierent  subjects  for  the  Class 
Examination  have  been  joined  together.  All  undergraduates 
who  aspire  to  honours  know  what  books  they  must  take  up, 
that  a  departure  from  the  list  is  dangerous^  and  if  they  ask 
those  indispensable  eye-sores  of  College  Tutors,  the  "  privatim 
docentes/^  they  are  told  that  the  books  hang  together^  and 
that  you  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  that  though  you 
may  allow  your  private  Pegasus  to  curvet  about  in  Plautus 
or  Polybius,  or  any  other  such  "  small  deer/*  you  must  be 
very  cautious  as  to  how  you  introduce  them  in  the  Schools. 
It  is  true,  that  the  books  taken  in  are  almost  always  in  a 
sadly  imperfect  condition,  that  this  man  is  not  clear  in  the 
geography  of  his  Livy,  that  man  is  hopeless  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  his  Herodotus,  a  third  declines  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
because  he  feels  persuaded  that  if  he  is  asked  a  question  it 
will  be  such  as,  " how  does  Plato  educate  bis  guards,^' or  "in 
what  way  is  the  doctrine  of  Thrasymachus  refuted/'  and  such 
like  generalities,  whereas  even  in  his  Ethics  he  feels  safe 
that  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  thing  in  the  seventh 
book,  however  much  he  may  indistinctly  feel  that  it  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  important* 

Now  though  while  we  admit  that  the  books  taken  into  the 
Class  Schools  are  imperfectly  known,  at  the  very  best  of 
times,  and  almost  every  first  class  man  can  tell  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  which  he  had,  and  chasms  which  he  could 
not  leap  over,  and  therefore  judiciously  avoided,  yet  the 
fault  of  this  does  not  lie  in  the  manner  of  examination,  but 
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in  the  unperfection  of  the  Tutors^  and  the  bad  management 
of  the  Scholar.  No  doubt  men  coald  be  made  to  take  in 
the  books  which  they  do  now,  and  yet  go  tfarongfa  an  almost 
perfect  examination  in  them,  if  the  staff  of  Tators  were 
incneased,  and  arnuagements  were  made  for  improving,  what 
the  authors  of  the  "  Suggestions''  justly  consider  so  miserably 
deficient.  But  that  the  difficulty  can  be  done  away  by  a 
revision  of  the  Examination  Statute  for  honours,  is  in  my 
humble  judgment  as  grave  an  error  as  for  folks  to  hncy 
mankind  can  be  brought  to  perfection  by  making  consum- 
mately good  laws.  Do  all  you  can  for  the  developement  of 
individual  talent,  throw  open  plenty  of  roads  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  physical  science,  and  what  is  vastly  more  important, 
give  us  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  law  and  the  fine 
urts,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  abundance  of  students. 
What  these  helps  are,  I  shall  try  to  suggest  bdow. 

But  though  J  disagree  so  largely  with  the  authors  of  the 
''Suggestions"  in  condemning  the  present  system  of  the  Class 
Schools,  and  wish  to  prove  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  plan 
itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  yet  there 
is  little  doubt  that  much  more  should  be  done  for  the  great 
body  of  pass-men,  a  body  which  I  honestly  believe  would  be 
wonderfully  diminished  if  the  method  proposed  hitherto  by 
the  University  had  been  more  generally  furthered  by  the 
energy  and  diUgenoe  of  the  College  authorities.  How  other- 
wise are  we  to  account  for  the  figure  which  some  Colleges 
make  in  the  Schools,  though  they  are  of  comparatively  small 
size,  whereas  others  of  far  greater  extent  seem  characterized 
by  almost  hereditary  imbecility  and  sloth?  And  granting 
that  the  system  should  be  altered,  still  whether  it  should 
be  by  enlarging  the  circle  on  which  men  are  to  be  examined, 
or  by  increasing  the  number  of  examinations,  is  a  very  open 
question.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  seem  to  be 
very  grave  difficulties  in  the  second  alternative. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  authors  of  the  ^'Suggestions''  are 
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perfeetly  correct,  when  they  dwell  on  the  dreaiy  and  desolate 
prospect  afforded  to  the  attendants  on  a  Euripides  or  Horace 
lecture.  Men  become  pretematurally  stupid  in  them,  for 
the  obseryations  of  the  lecturer  are  confined  to  the  very 
lowest  details,  and  the  pupils  are  habitually  brought  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest  blockhead  in  the  room. 
Whether  or  no  the  comparison  of  a  construing  lecture  on 
Herodatns  and  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  matter  of 
interest  is  exactly  fair,  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  it 
seems  rather  more  natural  to  give  as  a  reason  the  lines  of 
Horace, 

Segnius  irritaot  anlmoi  demisM  per  aures 
Quam  qu«  auit  oculia  subjecta  fidelibaa. 

And  then  moreover  to  understand  even  a  construing 
lecture  requires  at  least  a  potential  share  of  critical  acute- 
ness,  whereas  I  presume  that  familiarity  '^  with  birds  of  the 
air,  and  beasts  of  the  field,''  which  "  the  stupidest  under- 
graduate" would  possess,  is  the  virtue  of  a  game-keeper  or 
a  whipper-in,  and  this  is  poor  praise.  It  may  be  a  fact,  but 
a  fiict  assuredly  without  a  remedy. 

There  seem  to  be  at  first  sight  very  sound  reasons  for 
placing  the  pass  and  the  class-men  in  very  different  cate- 
gories, avoiding  at  the  same  time  any  compulsion  on  a 
man  to  make  his  choice  at  any  part  of  his  University  career 
between  the  two  Schools.  Very  many  men  begin  with  a 
resolve  to  attempt  honours,  and  after  a  time  finding  either 
their  indolence  or  ignorance  unconquerable,  or  their  power 
of  mind  insufficient,  give  up  the  undertaking.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  persons  are  to  be  found,  who  begin  with  a 
more  modest  appreciation  of  their  powers,  and  yet  find  them 
so  much  greater  than  they  expected,  that  they  are  able  at 
last  to  take  a  very  fair  class.  Nay  in  my  own  experience, 
I  have  known  men  who  have  come  up  to  Oxford  with  scanty 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  absolute  ignorance  even  of  Greek 
letters,  who  have  even  taken  first  classes  at  the  end  of  four 
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years;  they  have  not  '^  attempted'^  merely  '' to  write  Latin 
grammaticaUy/'  but  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
most  exquisite  skill  in  it^  though  I  can  very  well  conceive 
that  this  is  not  common.  Whether  the  reason  lies  more  fre* 
quently  in  the  imperfection  of  the  pupil,  or  in  that  of  the 
teacher,  I  will  not  be  so  uncivil  as  to  enquire.  And  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  requirements  of  the  pass  schools  are  too 
great  even  now,  or  that  the  experience  of  the  Examiners  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  standard,  can  be  fairly 
cited  as  a  reason  why  the  standard  should  not  be  raised^ 
seeing  that  this  impossibility  may  depend  either  on  bad 
teaching  or  imperfect  abilities.  I  have  heard  men  say  fre- 
quently, that  they  would  venture  to  take  a  man  of  middling 
faculties  from  the  plough-tail,  provided  only  he  were  able  to 
read  and  write  a  little,  and  promise  that  he  should  pass  the 
final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  four  years. 

But  some  will  perhaps  say — Quorsum  hsec?  Not  certainly 
to  the  reviling  College  Tutors,  who  are  scarcely  to  blame,  or 
at  least  can  be  abundantly  excused  for  the  very  lamentable 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  undergraduates ;  who  have 
no  room  to  move  out  of  their  limited  sphere,  and  like  a  horse 
in  a  mill,  pursue  the  same  unvarying  round,  vexed  and 
worried  almost  beyond  endurance.  They  are  nearly  as  ill- 
used  as  their  pupils.  This  manifestly  arises  from  the  fewness 
of  their  body,  and  this  fewness  from  their  insufScient  pay ;  for 
education,  just  like  every  other  thing  in  this  hand-to-mouth 
age,  must  be  paid  for.  Schools  and  Colleges  founded  on  the 
strictest  possible  principles  of  economy,  and  governed  by 
joint- stock  proprietors,  find  it  to  the  purpose  to  levy  a  fair 
rate  on  the  pupil,  and  pay  liberally  the  teacher.  And  this 
applies  even  to  those  lectures,  where  you  can  aggregate  a 
great  number  in  a  class,  as  for  instance  on  the  one  hand  to 
construing  and  scholarship,  and  on  the  other  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  lectures.  But  when  you  enter 
upon  other  subjects,  your  class  must  be  necessarily  smaller. 
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as  the  Tutor  is  compelled  to  become  more  of  a  '^  Living 
Library/'  and  his  pupils  have  to  receive  his  statements  (at 
first  in  any  case)  implicitly.  Of  this  kind  are  logic  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  the  University  has  justly  made  the 
highest  object  in  her  whole  course,  though  doubtlessly  her 
intentions  have  been  most  inadequately  fulfilled.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  want,  private  Tutors  become  necessary  and 
abundant,  and  that  kind  of  instruction,  by  which  persons 
may  be  led  singly  by  the  hand,  becomes  perpetually  needed, 
because  men  know  that  they  can  scarcely  ever  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  Schools  without  this  help. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  Tutorial  fees  in  most  of  the 
Ck>llege8  and  Halls,  is  from  12  to  16  pounds  a  year,  and  in 
exchange  for  this,  men  get  lectures  on  aU  subjects  com- 
prised in  the  Class  Schools  of  either  kind,  and  very  frequently 
a  httle  more.  At  King's  College,  London,  the  fees  for 
attendance  on  lectures  necessarily  of  a  lower  kind ;  a  kind 
indeed  where  young  men  can  be  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously collected  into  large  bodies,  are  £26.  10s.,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  and  yet  it  does  not  occur  to  me  during  the 
time  I  was  there  that  any  one  complained  that  the  amount 
was  exorbitant.  This  comprised  classical  literature,  mathe- 
matics, and  theology,  the  goodness  of  the  scheme  being 
fairly  argued  from  the  singular  success  of  many  originally 
King's  College  students  as  candidates  for  honours  here  and 
at  Cambridge.  And  the  table  of  fees  at  King's  College,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  was  copied  from  that  at  University 
College,  a  place  of  education  founded  on  the  strictest  com- 
mercial principles,  though  I  do  not  believe  the  success  of  it 
as  a  company,  despite  the  largeness  of  its  numbers,  has  ever 
yet  realised  the  expectations  of  the  original  shareholders, 
or  those  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  its  Projector  and 
ChanceUor. 

We  cannot  therefore  expect  that  until  there  be  some 
alteration  in  the  fees  of  CoUege  Tutors,  that  men  of  real 
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indugtry  and  talent  will  be  exceedingly  numerous  among 
them.  Even  now,  many  Tutors  and  even  Examiners  find  it 
to  their  purpose  to  increase  their  income  by  taking  private 
pupils,  and  thus  are  upholding  a  system  whidi  their  owm 
inclination  would  induce  them  to  repress.  This  necessity 
however  of  increasing  the  number  of  Ccdlege  Tutors,  and  con- 
sequently their  fees,  those  Memorialists  who  have  written  the 
"Suggestions''  havo  disinterestedly  kept  in  the  back-grouad, 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  it. 

It  was  stated  above,  that  there  were  grave  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  altering  the  statute  according  to  the  manner  pro- 
posed. These  now  remain  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place  the  ordinary  custom  of  Colleges,  that  every  matricu- 
lated youth  should  be  subjected  to  a  private  examination, 
has  been  found  to  work  very  well  as  far  as  regards  the  admis- 
sion of  Members  to  the  University.  The  scandal  is,  that 
they  often  carry  more  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the 
University  than  they  carry  away  with  them.  Now,  were 
the  theory  of  these  public  examinations  equally  advisable  in 
the  case  of  both  pass-men  and  class-men,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted ;  but  if  we  can  at  all 
argue  that  it  is  not  advisable  at  all  for  the  latter,  one  does 
not  very  well  see  how  it  can  fairly  be  applied  to  the  former. 
If  you  make  it  the  same  to  both  bodies,  as  at  present  is  done 
with  little-go,  you  are  carrying  the  enquiry  into  a  man's 
rudiments  rather  too  far  for  his  future  well-doing.  But  if 
on  the  other  hand  you  make  it  an  examination  in  hononrs, 
you  leave  no  door  open  for  those  persons,  so  numerous  at 
the  Halls,  who  come  up  somewhat  later  in  life,  and  yet  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  prudence,  succeed  in  attaining  a 
very  respectable  position  in  the  Class  Schools,  and  who 
would  no  doubt  do  more.  This  however  is  a  difficulty 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  probability  that  young 
men  who  have  come  out  very  well  in  the  second  examination, 
will  be  like  the  soldier  in  Horace,  who  scarce  felt  content  to 
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lead  a  forlorn  hope  twice.  Men  who  have  done  a  little, 
especially  young  men,  are  rather  apt  to  lay  by,  and  think 
they  have  done  enough,  nor  are  instances  of  this  wanting, 
even  under  the  present  system.  BesideSj  as  long  as  private 
Tutors  exist,  (and  you  may  as  soon  try  to  supersede  them  as- 
to  attempt  any  impossibility,)  you  will  find  that  these  men 
will  be  immediately  led  away  into  imparting  to  others  what 
they  possess,  and  even  if  they  had  the  inclination  to  work  on, 
would  be  tempted,  I  have  no  doubt  very  much  against  their 
real  interest,  into  making  something  of  their  acquirements : 
and  if  this  be  actually  the  case,  their  second  examinatioDb 
would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Perhaps  however  we  may  gain  some  method  of  preventing 
tins,  by  a  consideration  of  the  proposed  kind  of  examination. 
Here  however  I  fear  we  shall  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
mark.  To  pass  a  really  creditable  examination  in  the  sub- 
jects proposed^  would  be  doing  nearly  as  well  as  one  does  in 
the  present  dass  examination,  and  one  may  suspect  as  much 
is  intended,  firom  the  requisition  that  two  out  of  six  Qreek 
and  Latin  books  should  be  historians.  K  on  the  other  hand 
the  examination  is  intended  to  be  mainly  philological,  one 
does  not  see  that  very  much  is  gained  by  it 

The  most  remarkable  thing  however  in  the  scheme,  is  the 
proposal  that  the  candidate  for  honours  should  read  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  philosophy 
which  has  been  founded  on  it.  It  seems  indeed  to  most 
students,  that  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are  the  most  difficult 
of  his  works,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  that  in  which  all 
of  them  more  oar  less  centre.  Indeed,  any  carefiil  reader  of 
the  Ethics,  if  he  takes  pains,  can  find  either  direct  or  indirect 
reference  to  almost  every  one  of  the  author's  veritable  trea* 
tisesy  since  it  was  so  much  the  fashion  for  Aristotle  to  ex- 
amine  a  subject  which  came  before  him,  only  in  reference  to 
the  matter  he  had  in  hand,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  die- 
eussioA  to  some  other  work.    Are  we  then  to  expect  a  full 
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account  of  the  Ethics  from  the  men  who  are  to  go  in  between 
their  eighth  and  twelfth  terms  ?  And  what  are  the  systems 
of  moral  philosophy  which  have  been  founded  on  the  Ethics? 
Are  the  superficial  treatises  of  Cicero  worthy  to  be  studied 
after  Aristotle?  Or  do  the  authors  of  the  "Suggestions'* 
refer  to  modem  works  ?  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  these  systems  are.  When  indeed  the  Ethics  them- 
selves are  sufficiently  studied^  we  shall  see  more  clearly  how 
we  can  supersede  them.  Had  it  indeed  been  recommended 
that  the  student  of  the  twelfth  term  should  have  taken  in 
parts  of  the  Ethics^  for  instance,  half  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  book,  or  the  characters  of  Theophrastus,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  Rhetoric,  I  could  very  well  conceive  there  would 
be  benefit  from  such  an  arrangement.  The  objection  that 
the  student  is  obliged  to  carry  such  a  quantity  into  the 
Schools  at  last,  has  been  elsewhere  met,  but  really  the 
authors  of  the  ^'Suggestions''  do  not  seem  to  have  mended 
matters  much  in  this  particular.  They  give  indeed  six 
Oreek  and  Latin  authors  instead  of  the  nine  usually  taken 
in  by  candidates  for  the  first  honours,  but  then  they  add 
"  Philological  and  Critical  Questions  as  at  Cambridge,"  and 
if  men  study  Greek  and  Latin  critically,  it  very  little  signi- 
fies whether  they  take  in  six  books  or  sixteen.  Again,  logic 
is  unaccountably  omitted,  though  how  a  man  is  to  under- 
stand the  mere  structure  of  the  Ethics,  or  pass  through  the 
simplest  examination  in  its  arrangements,  is  not  so  very 
clear,  since  the  key  to  a  solution  of  very  many  of  its  diffi- 
culties is  naturally  to  be  found  in  the  Organon. 

It  does  not  appear  then,  that  this  proposed  examination  is 
very  different  from  that  which  we  are  now  subjected  to,  and 
aU  that  we  shall  gain  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ex- 
aminers, and  a  terrible  complication  of  the  future  University 
Calendar.  The  advantage  of  keeping  pass-men  up  to  their 
work,  and  preventing  the  scandalous  idleness  which  is  now 
so  justly  objected  to  our  discipline,  may  be  readily  effected 
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by  a  more  stringent  system  of  '^  collections/'  and  such  a 
collegiate  coarse  as  will  satisfy  the  Public  Examiners  that 
undergraduates  have  not  wasted  their  time.  For  instance^ 
suppose  it  were  enacted  by  the  authorities  that  yearly  every 
undergraduate  should  present  to  persons  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  a  testamur  of  having  passed  such  a  private  examina- 
tion as  would  generally  ensure  the  passing  the  future  public 
onCj  delinquents  being  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  term,  or 
some  such  thing;  there  is  no  doubt,  by  such  precautions, 
that  all  which  is  at  present  necessary  would  be  achieved. 
But  the  authors  of  the  ^'  Suggestions/'  while  affecting  to  pity 
the  unfortunate  young  gentlemen  whose  minds  and  bodies 
are  so  often  broken  down,  really  add  a  great  many  more 
straws  to  their  burden,  and  try  to  prove  that  they  will  be 
vastly  relieved  by  shifting  this  into  the  Schools  at  a  far  earlier 
period.  It  seems  however  very  incongruous  to  say  that  young 
men  are  overworked  by  the  present  system,  and  yet  to  make 
them  do  nearly  as  much  in  a  shorter  time. 

But  if  we  grant  this  second  examination,  a  third  is  to- 
foUow,  which  must  appear  in  a  very  different  guise.  We  are 
not  to  be  content  with  the  '^ funeral  baked  meats''  of  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  two  ancient  historians,  but  are  to 
split  up  whatever  is  to  be  learnt  by  candidates  for  honours 
into  four  separate  schools.  Theology,  Philosophy,  History, 
and  Philology.  The  unfortunate  pass-men  certainly  are  to 
be  rather  heavily  laden  according  to  the  scheme  proposed. 
The  philosophical  book  in  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  passed 
over,  but  the  history  they  are  to  take  in  will  be  a  very 
serious  affair,  unless  it  be  got  up  in  the  sketchy  manner 
which  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  in  most  things.  The 
alternative  on  considering  the  list,,  is  that  either  the  state- 
ment, that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the  standard,  has  been 
wholly  forgotten,  or  that  this  pantological  study  will  be  got 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  a  disgrace  to  our  system  of 
education.     However,  it  is  very  possible  to  increase  the 
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qusntity  which  pass-men  have  to  read,  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  time,  and  the  seductions  of  bad  company,  whicb 
form  so  frequent  a  subject  of  scandal  to  the  University ;  or 
effect  the  same  kudable  object  by  insisting  on  a  more  mmute 
and  careful  acquaintance  with  the  few  books  which  are  now 
required.  This  latter  method  seems  more  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  could  be  gradually  brought 
about,  provided  it  were  furthered  by  diligence  on  all  hands. 
A  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of  the  languages 
which  are  now  the  subjects  of  their  examination,  such  as 
would  interfere  with  the  too  general  custom  of  using  trans* 
lations,  and  a  higher  standard  of  Latin,  and  perhaps  Greek 
composition,  would  no  doubt  have  a  very  beneficial  effect,  as 
a  means  of  training  the  mind,  and  would  fully  occupy  the 
time  which  is  now  wasted.  It  may  be  repeated  that  the 
great  object  we  aim  at  is  accuracy  and  a  power  of  detecting 
error,  and  if  we  can  secure  this,  we  need  not  be  so  much  dis* 
gusted  at  the  University  being  compared  to  ''a  drag  on  the 
wheel,  and  the  ballast  of  the  country,^'  but  rather  rejoice 
that  it  is  to  be  considered,  by  the  accuracy  of  its  study,  and 
the  caution  of  its  admissions,  some  little  stay  to  the  head- 
long  profligacy  which  seems  now  to  be  helping  every  state  in 
Europe  into  anarchy  and  confusion.  We  are  continually  send- 
ing forth  people  to  steady  the  cmrent,  men  educated  at  our 
Universities  are  always  at  their  post  to  stop  violence  and 
refute  error,  (in  very  fttvourable  contrast  to  members  of 
foreign  Universities,)  by  that  careful  and  diligent  habit  of 
mind  which  our  University  studies  give  them;  and  one 
eannot  but  think  that  the  ''drag  on  the  wheel"  is  more 
''unsavoury'^  to  the  horse  who  wishes  to  bolt,  than  to  the 
driver  or  the  passengers.  The  great  fault  is,  that  they  do 
not  ''  drag"  enough,  that  with  the  full  power  to  refute  the 
preposterous  follies  which  are  so  prevalent  at  this  time,  that 
they  have  often  sunk  into  strenuous  indolence,  or  given  up 
the  task  as  hopeless.    Up  to  this  time  indeed,  we  have  seen 
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no  reason  why  the  inflaence  of  the  Memberi  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  country,  could  be  said  to  be  hindered  by  the 
inefBcienc^  of  the  Examination  Statute. 

A  fuller  examination  in  theology  than  we  have  at  pre- 
sent is  much  more  properly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  argue  the 
necessity  of  a  school  in  theology,  by  stating  that  certain 
requisitions  are  made  in  Grerman  Universities.  But  I  will 
not  dwell  on  this  subject.  The  authors  of  the  ''Sugges- 
tions'' have  indeed  deplored  that  we  are  not  advanced 
sufficiently  in  our  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Text,  but  the 
munificence  of  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  University  has 
supplied  the  want  in  part,  by  the  foundation  of  a  Profes- 
sorship of  Exegesis,  and  we  have  already  another  on  Eccle- 
siastical History. 

Now  the  authors  of  the  ''Suggestions''  have  certainly 
stated  a  difficulty  in  the  introduction  to  their  scheme  of 
the  third  examination,  which  I  fear  they  have  not  solved. 
They  say  that  it  may  be  answered  that  classical  learning 
will  die  unless  it  have  the  whole  three  years  to  support  it, 
and  suggest  that  this  might  have  been  the  case  when  boys 
were  actually  commencing  their  education  on  entering  the 
University.  But  wden  the  Class  Schools  were  first  esta- 
blished did  this  state  of  things  stiU  hold?  Was  it  the 
fashion  for  uneducated  boys  generally  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity in  1807  ?  Or  is  there  any  time  to  spare  for  the  break- 
down»of-body-and-mind  work  which  we  have  now?  I  be- 
lieve that  almost  all  persons  will  answer  in  the  negative  to 
the  first  two  of  these  questions,  and  the  authors  of  the 
'^  Suggestions,''  if  they  wish  to  be  consistent,  must  to  the 
third  likewise.  When  boys  actually  commenced  their  edu- 
cation on  entering  the  University,  it  was  not  finished  by 
the  time  of  taking  the  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  we  all  know 
that  some  record  of  this  golden  age  is  preserved  in  the 
gracious  permission  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  those  who 
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are  udmitted  to  B.A.,  that  they  may  read  Aristotle  and 
logio.  Wo  have  indeed^  by  the  alteration  in  our  acade- 
mical system,  made  the  Master  of  Arts'  degree  really  nuga- 
tory, and  I  presume  that  very  few  would  proceed  to  it  were 
there  pot  certain  solid  advantages  attached  to  what  it  in 
itself  a  mere  farce.  But  it  was  not  so  in  times  of  yore^ 
when  hoys  commenced  their  studies,  &c. ;  and  the  real  uti- 
lity of  the  Master's  degree  has  gone  out  with  the  altered 
state  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  the  time  during  which 
a  Bachelor  has  to  wait  is  probationary,  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  because  it  does  not  press  equally  on  all. 

But  to  revert  to  the  three  proposed  Schools.  There  may 
be  indeed  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  theory,  but  surely  it 
is  strangely  illustrated.  We  find  again  the  recommenda- 
tion not  to  read  Aristotle  by  one  book  out  of  many,  (by 
the  way  men  generally  read  both  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,  not 
infrequently  Politics  likewise,)  but  to  take  him  as  a  part  of 
a  history  of  philosophy.  Now  I  have  already  stated  my 
ol^eotipns  to  this,  and  will  not  repeat  them.  But  we  are 
bid  to  be  indifferent  to  the  minute  facts  relating  to  the 
Persian  Satraps  and  the  Volscian  wars,  and  take  to  Roman 
history  as  a  whole.  Now  the  case  appears  to  be  this. 
Either  in  reading  a  history  for  examination  you  must  ex- 
pect a  man  to  be  a  cabinet  cyclopaedia,  or  he  must  run 
over  the  ground  in  the  afore-mentioned  sketchy  manner, 
or  he  must  get  up  a  little  well,  and  hitherto  the  Univer- 
sity, with  singular  wisdom,  has  preferred  the  last  method. 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Livy  (first  decade)  are  almost 
always  studied,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  even  these  points^ 
which  the  authors  of  the  '^  Suggestions''  consider  ridicu- 
lous, are  really  very  important  if  they  are  carefully  studied, 
for  natural  advantages  and  political  circumstances  clearly 
determined  the  division  of  the  Satrapies^  and  the  history 
of  the  Volscian  wars  is  the  history  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Roman  power  down  to  the  wars  with  the  Samnites; 
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erery  other,  except  the  brief  war  with  the  Latias,  and  in 
part  that  with  Veii,  being  defensive.  In  the  study  cf  the 
Volacian  wars  is  contained  the  first  discovery  of  that  won* 
derful  perseverance  of  the  Romans,  tc^ther  with  the  deve- 
lopement  of  their  earliest  municipal  law,  and  the  manner 
and  reason  of  foanding  their  tribes.  This  I  cannot  but 
think  is  important,  and  more  worthy  of  the  student  than 
^'following  out  the  glimpses  of  the  philosophy  of  language/' 
which  the  authors  of  the  ''Suggestions^'  propose  as  the 
alternative.  Which  is  more  valuable  to  the  enquirer  into 
human  nature,  (with  a  view  to  self-improvement  first,  and 
legitimate  social  influence  afterwards,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  final  cause  of  our  University  studies,)  the  careful  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  steps  by  which  the  two  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth  achieved  their  physical  and  intellectual  influ- 
ence, an  influence  which  has  never  died,  but  afiects  us 
more  than  we  are  well  aware  of,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tracing  a  connexion  between  Sanscrit  and  European 
languages,  or  devising  theories  on  the  Etruscans,  I  leave 
for  my  readers  to  judge. 

After  having  so  widely  opened  the  sphere  of  University 
studies,  it  remains  for  the  authors  of  the  "Suggestions*^ 
to  give  their  plan  for  meeting  the  demand.  No  disrespect 
is  intended  to  the  resident  savans  in  Oxford,  but  we  cannot 
fiiirly  expect  that  they  will  supply  it.  The  method  is  three- 
fold. 

1.  The  Lectureships  which  have  been  founded  at  Mag- 
dalene, Corpus,  Queen's,  All  Souls',  New  College,  and  Mer- 
ton,  but  which  now  appear  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  like 
the  Public  Orator's  canonry  at  Christ  Church.  Now  if 
these  oflSces  ought  to  be  restored  in  their  primitive  utility, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  can  be  except  in  their 
primitive  form,  and  this  I  fancy  will  be  a  serious  interrup- 
tion to  the  constitution  of  some  few  of  those  Colleges.  How- 
ever this  may  be  readily  settled  by  private  rej^alation. 
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A  second  method  is  the  fuller  application  of  those  Pro- 
fessorships^ which  now  languish  for  want  of  attendants, 
though  not,  as  I  fully  believe,  for  want  of  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Professors  to  make  their  lectures  accessible 
and  usefuL  Nor  is  this  readiness  the  only  qualification 
which  these  gentlemen  possess,  since  we  may  boldly  chal- 
lenge any  University  in  the  world  to  produce  such  a  staff 
of  accomplished  persons  as  are  now  Professors  in  Oxford, 
men  whose  reputation  is  a  fair  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  the  University  is  doing.  And  if  the  reason  why  these 
professorial  lectures  are  thinly  attended  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  insufficiency  of  the  Professors ;  and  at  the  same  time 
if  the  subjects  of  their  lectures  are  of  great  and  permanent 
interest,  not  indeed  in  the  main  of  such  interest  as  the 
course  of  University  study^  but  all  more  or  less  valuable, 
the  cause  must  surely  lie  in  the  arrangements  made  in  the 
University;  that  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  study  at  present 
laid  down,  I  have  as  I  think  proved. 

The  third  method  is  a  most  valuable  hint,  namely,  a  pro- 
vision that  all  Masters  of  Arts  be  permitted  to  give  public 
lectures  to  such  as  choose  to  attend  them.  No  scheme  can 
be  better,  because  it  gives  ample  opportunity  for  individual 
talent  and  learning  ;  and  at  the  same  time  being  based  wholly 
on  a  voluntary  system,  yet  rigidly  confined  by  the  strict  laws 
of  a  University  course,  there  is  no  very  great  chance  of  the 
privilege  being  abused.  I  believe  that  lately  something  of 
the  kind  was  attempted,  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Dr.  Greenhill,  on  the  plague  at  Athens.  The  method  is  that 
of  private  tuition  in  its  best  form,  and  will  doubtlessly  be 
found  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  advertisement.  And 
besides  this,  it  will  tend  to  do  away  with  that  monopoly  of 
tuition,  which  is  now  so  toilsome  to  the  College  Tutor,  and 
so  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  since  nine-tenths  of  the 
latter  look  on  the  present  system  as  a  piece  of  academical 
discipline  of  the  most  useless  and  vexatious  kind.     It  is  not 
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indeed  to  be  argued  from  this,  that  attendance  on  College 
lectures  ought  to  be  absolutely  voluntary,  because,  if  a  more 
liberal  system  should  in  process  of  time  be  effected,  no  doubt 
GeUege  lectures  would  become  of  greater  assistance  to  the 
student  than  any  other.  But  the  reformation  of  the  internal 
system  must  be  prior  to  any  emendation  of  the  Examination 
Statute,  and  though  the  means  which  the  authors  of  the 
"  Su^^tions"  propose,  if  fully  carried  out,  may  diminish  the . 
time  requisite  for  preparatory  study,  and  finally  pave  the. 
way  for  snch  a  revision  as  is  anticipated,  it  seems  that  at 
least  our  present  condition  is  not  ripe  for  it. 

In  brief  then,  the  authors  of  the  "  Suggestions''  start  with 
the  manifestly  neglected  state  of  the  pass-men,  bestow  a  pass- 
ing phrase  of  compassion  on  the  overburdened  class-men, 
devise  a  pantological  scheme,  infinitely  more  laborious,  and 
having  given  a  plan  for  filling  up  the  consequent  deficiency  of 
teachers,  end  by  congratulating  the  University  that  by  such 
internal  rrformations  they  will  escape  the  diflBculties  of  a 
parliamentary  commission.  Certainly  every  well-disposed  per- 
son will  approve  of  internal  reformation,  before  that  which 
comes  from  without,  because  the  former  shews  vigour  and 
honesty,  the  other  culpable  impotence.  And  beyond  this,  a 
parliamentary  commission  is  proverbially  awkward,  and  apt 
to  do  damage  by  the  circumstances  which  cause  its  introduc- 
tion. Had  not  this  feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  University,  who  otherwise  are  utterly  indifferent  to 
what  is  called  "  vested  interests,''  there  are  many  who  have 
had  already  sufficient  influence  to  draw  down  this  visitation. 
But  I  heartily  hope  with  the  Memorialists  that  such  inter- 
ference will  be  wholly  unnecessary,  though  that  it  is  to  be- 
come so,  if  the  theory  of  the  "  Suggestions"  is  carried  into 
force,  I  cannot  presume  to  affirm.  If  it  does  come  of  its  own 
accord,  we  know  where  it  will  probably  come  from,  and  who 
will  want  to  be  satisfied,  and  we  also  know  that  though  these 
radical   reformers   can   make  a  great   figure  in   facts,  and 
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classify  to  a  singular  extent^  they  are  poor  bauds  at  defining 
and  distinguishing — ro  Siopl^etv  ovk  itm  r&v  froXK&v, 

Should  it  be  considered  advisable  that  the  Class  Schools 
might  continue  as  at  present^  it  may  be  indeed  the  case, 
that  afterwards  men  should  remain  in  Oxford,  to  study  for 
those  professions  which  their  taste  or  abilities  lead  them 
towards.  It  seems  however  impossible,  that  in  the  short 
compass  of  four  years  this  can  be  achieved^  or  that  with  the 
vast  increase  of  facts  which  we  have  now  ou  our  hands^  we 
can  conveniently  abbreviate  the  space  which  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages  has  settled  as  necessary  for  study.  We  have  not 
any  too  much  for  the  occupation  of  seven  years,  four  for 
general  study,  three  more  for  the  right  to  a  Master's  degree, 
or  that  in  some  particular  faculty.  There  is  indeed  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  expense  attached  to  so  long  a  period,  and 
many  men,  who  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
singular  advantages  which  the  University  presents,  have 
been  compelled,  at  the  very  time  when  both  inclination  and 
interest  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  farther  improvement,  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  others,  as  a  means  to 
a  livelihood,  or  have  been  driven  out,  by  the  same  necessity, 
from  that  University  which  could  have  so  largely  benefited 
them,  and  finally  itself,  by  developing  the  faculties  and  in- 
creasing the  hopes  which  their  position  in  the  Class  Schools 
has  warranted.  Some  Colleges  indeed,  whose  constitution 
has  enabled  them  to  do  this,  are  as  we  all  know,  so  charac- 
terized, that  their  fame  is  almost  universal.  And  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  were  all  suited  in  the  same  manner,  a  con- 
summation devoutly  wished  by  many  in  every  College,  there 
would  be  more  ample  opportunity  for  making  our  University 
that  safeguard  of  true  and  rational  liberty,  which  it  has  been 
so  remarkably  in  past  times,  and  so  carefully  claims  to  be 
as  its  privilege  now;  and  far  greater  hope  that  it  would 
become  not  only  the  ballast  of  the  country,  but  a  pilot  skilled 
to  avoid  sunken  rocks  and  dangerous  gales. 
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In  conclusion  it  is  just  to  repeat  that  we  all  owe  much  to 
those  who  first  started  the  matter  under  discussion.  Did  it 
only  respect  observers  from  without^  it  were  well  for  them  to 
know,  that  the  University  is  fully  alive  to  its  strength,  and 
that  its  energy  is  not  that  of  a  frenzy  or  a  fever.  But  to 
those  who  are  immediately  concerned  with  its  well-doing, 
and  who  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  our 
country,  it  is  especially  valuable,  because  it  bids  them  guard 
on  the  one  hand  with  a  jealous  eye  its  time-honoured  method, 
against  causeless  concessions  within  its  own  walls,  and  by 
scrutinizing  the  origin  of  its  beneficial  influence  and  majestic 
pretensions,  to  be  ready  with  an  answer  for  the  ignorant 
cavillings  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  around  us,  on  the  other. 
And  if  any  apology  is  needed  by  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  let  it  be  the  striking  words  of  Aristotle,  ioUaaiv 
ouif  oi  oKfjOeU  T&v  Xoycjp  ov  fiovov  irpos  rh  elShfoi  XPV^''" 
liMTaroi  etvcu,  aXXd  teal  irpos  rov  fiiov. 
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My  dear  Mb.  Vigb-Chanxellob, 

I  address  the  following  observatioDS  to  you,  not  only 
as  a  mark  of  esteem,  but  also  that  I  may  make  your  name  a 
guarantee  for  my  desire  to  offer  them  to  the  consideration  of 
Members  of  Convocation  with  all  due  respect  for  the  privileges 
of  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses. 

It^seems  almost  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  things  as  they  are,  that  our  present 
Examination  Statute  is  inadequate  to  its  proper  object :  it  does 
not  answer  the  end  of  a  test  of  a  Student'^s  improvement 
of  bis  time,  nor  does  it  encourage  him  to  improve  that  time  to 
the  uttermost.  It  has,  moreover,  other  disadvantages,  es- 
pecially that  of  limiting  all  Students  to  one  particular  line  of 
study. 

At  present,  the  University  grants  her  Degrees  as  a  reward 
for  residence  during  a  certain  number  of  Terms,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  knowledge  in  one  particular  department. 
For  what  is  the  knowledge  required  for  the  degree  of  B. A., 
or  rather,  what  is  the  amount  which  will  pass  muster  at  the 
Examination ! 

1.  The  power  of  rendering  the  four  Gospels  from  the 
Greek  into  English,  with  about  as  extensive  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  (perhaps  less  so)  as  is  exhibited  ib 
the  Upper  Classes  of  our  National  Schools. 

A  2 


2.  As  much  Logic  as  was  required  for  Responsioiis  two 
years  previously,  or  as  much  additional  Euclid  as  may 
be  got  «p  in  a  day. 

3.  Four  Greek  Plays,  the  shortest  and  easiest  that  can 
be  picked  out,  and  the  same  probably  as  were  produced 
at  Responsions. 

4.  The  Five  last  Books  of  Herodotus,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  about  twenty  years  of  Ancient  History. 

6  and  6.  The  Odes  of  Horace,  with  the  Eclogues  and 
Gkorgics  of  Virgil,  one  or  the  other  of  which  formed  a 
Book  for  Besponsions. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  faculty  of  rendering  a  short 
and  easy  passage  of  English  into  Latin,  which  can  be  con- 
strued. 

I  am  speaking  obviously  of  the  minimum  that  is  required 
for  an  ordinary  Degree.  The  Candidates  for  Honours  do  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  that  particular  line  to  which  they  are 
confined.  It  is  for  the  majority  of  our  Students  that  a  change 
is  especially  desired,  though  at  the  same  time  it  Is  thought 
that  great  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  Examlnationa 
for  Honours  as  well  as  for  ordinary  Degrees. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  average  of  men  cannot  carry 
more  at  one  time  than  this  minimum  of  knowledge ;  and  this 
is  probably  true,  though  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  upon  the 
point.  -  At  any  rate,  the  knowledge  is,  in  most  cases,  acquired 
in  six  months,  and  the  failures  in  the  Schools  result  much 
more  frequently  from  ^^wcordioT  than  from  inability  to  do 
more. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  books  and  subjects  of  Examina- 
tion are  only  a  sample  fleeted  from  what  has  been  read 
during  the  period  of  residence.  This  may  be  so  in  theory, 
but  practically  this  small  sample  is  all  the  stock.  Not  only 
is  the  Candidate  Ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  not  con- 
tained *'  in  hi$  list  ;^  as,  for  instance,  of  any  &cts  of  history 
which  connect  his  period  of  twenty  years  with  preceding  or 
subsequent  events,  but  on  all  other  branches  of  knowledge  he 


is  in  most  casoB  wholly  uninformed.  The  laws  of  nature,  or 
more  properly,  the  laws  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  work  in 
material  thiogs,  are  strange  to  him  ;  he  has  been  walking  in 
the  midst  of  wonders,  but  his  mind  has  never  been  directed  to 
them,  and  they  are  unnoticed  and  unintelligible. 

These  r^narks  are  not  made  in  any  unfriendly  spirit ;  few, 
if  any  of  her  sons,  are  more  devoted  to  our  University ;  but 
that  is  true  devotion  which  desires  to  see  her  carry  out  her 
mission  more  perfectly;  and  I  have  felt  myself  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  contribute  as  far  as  I  can  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  system.  No  other  of  her  Members  has  been  so 
often  engaged  in  the  Public  Examinations;  few  have  been 
longer  employed  in  Tuition;  and  as  I  hold  the  offices  of 
Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  University,  and  of 
Ck>llege  Tutor,  I  may  be  regarded  as  able  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  dnties  of  the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  Bodies. 
I  mention  this  of  myself,  as  an  apology  for  thus  putting  for- 
ward my  own  opinions;  they  are  results  of  many  years 
thought  and  many  years  experience;  but  I  should  never- 
theless have  hesitated  in  making  them  public  in  this  way,  had 
I  not  thought  it  very  important  to  express  my  dissent  from 
some  of  the  views  which  are  put  forward  in  a  pamphlet,  en* 
titled  ^'  Suggestions  for  an  Improvement  of  the  Examination 
Statute.''  The  ''  Suggestions'"  emanate  from  Boms  of  those 
who  signed  the  Memorial  which  I  was  requested  to  present  to 
yon,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  in  behalf  of  a  change  in  the  present  Examination 
Statute.  In  the  main  points  of  that  Memorial  I  tho- 
roughly agree,  but  am  most  anxious  for  my  own  part  that 
I  should  not  be  assumed  to  assent  to  many  of  the  details  of 
the  ^^  Suggestions."  They  are  evidently  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  not  had  much  practical  experience  in  Public 
Examinations;  and,  as  is  clear  from  the  classification  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,  the  proposals  for  the  third  Examina- 
tion have  not  been  sufficiently  considered  or  digested.  Those 
who  frame  systems  of  Examination  ought  to  have  something 
more  than  speculative  information ;  they  may  perhaps  have 


much  experience  as  Tutors,  but  it  has  been  often  remarked  by 
Examiners,  that  their  opinions  of  what  should  berequired,  and 
what  young  men  can  do,  have  been  materially  altered  after 
two  or  three  Examinations.  A  Student  may  make  a  good 
appearance  in  the  Lecture  Boom,  he  may  deceive  (in  fact) 
his  Tutor  and  himself  as  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  but  the  Examinations  search  him  by 
a  severer  test.  This  (by  the  way)  is  one  advantage  of 
selecting  Examiners  from  the  Tutorial  Body. 

There  are  also  many  remarks  in  Mr.  Qordon^s  ''(}on- 
siderations,^  which  (I  am  sure  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying) 
require  more  thought  and  more  experience.  In  many  points 
I  agree  with  him  very  nearly,  but  his  opinions  on  the  Pro- 
fessorial system  are  formed  too  hastily,  and  are  expressed  too 
freely.* 

I  shall  more  clearly  exhibit  my  own  views  and  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  I  dissent  from  the  ^'Suggestions,^  if  I 
proceed  to  state  as  fully  and  plainly  as  I  can  the  way  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  principles  of  the  Memorial  may  be 
carried  out  in  detail.  I  would  merely  premise  that  I  do  not 
presume  that  this  is  the  best  way  that  can  be  devised.  I  am 
anxious  to  contribute  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  the  improvement 
of  our  system,  and  I  will  readily  support  those  alterations 
which  appear  to  be  improvemewtSy  although  they  may  not  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  my  own  views,  or  go  as  far  as  they 
might.  The  evils  of  our  present  system  are  acknowledged  to 
be  great,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Memorial  or  its 
leading  features  were  adopted  by  the  Tutorial  Body  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ;  for  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  any  change,  especially  such  a  change  as  that 
proposed,  will  devolve  much  labour  upon  Tutors ;  the  whole 
system  of  College  Lectures  must  be  changed ;  and  this  is  no 
light  task  for  those  who  have  gone  on  for  many  years  in  one 
uniform  rontine. 

•  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  allude  to  Mr.  Gordon^d  peculiar  expressions,  as  I 
perceive  they  are  altered  in  his  **  curis  secundis**  in  a  Second  Edition,  but  they 
shew  the  haste  with  which  the  opinions  were  put  forward. 


The  Memorial  suggests  tbai  there  should  be  three  Exaini- 
natioos  preyions  to  the  Degifee  of  RA.,  and  this  change  has 
been  much  advocated  (as  is  well  known)  at  the  Board  of 
Heads  of  Houses.  The  details  are,  I  presume,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  I  will  take,  then,  the  Examinations  in 
their  order — 

I.  The  First  Examination. 

1.  This  should  be  passed  not  later  than  the  Sixth 
Term^  or  even  earlier.  The  advantages  of  this 
early  period  for  the  first  Examination  are  well 
stated  in  the  "Suggestions."  I  need  not,  there- 
fore, repeat  them. 

2.  The  subjects  of  Examination — 

(a,)  One  Gospel,  or  even  two,  in  Greek. 

(/8.)  One  Greek  Author — ^about  half  as  much  as 
is  at  present  required  for  Responsions. 

^7*)  One  Latin  Author — ^also  about  half  what  is 
required  for  Responsions.  The  above  to  be 
fixed  six  months  beforehand,  as  will  be  stated 
hereafter.    See  page  21. 

(8.)  Four  Books  of  Euclid,  or  Algebra, — as  much 
as  is  contained  in  the  First  Part  of  Wood's 
Algebra,  or  Goodwin's  Course. 

(e.)  A  passage  of  English  to  be  rendered  into 
Latin. 

In  the  Classical  part  of  the  Examination,  attention  should 
be  directed  almost  entirely  to  toords  and  grammar,  as  in  the 
present  Responsions.  The  Gospel,  however,  should  be  not 
merely  construed,  but  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  contents 
might  be  required.  ^ 
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Haeb  of  this  Examination  might  be  conducted  on  paper# 
and  the  waste  of  time  of  the  Examinere  obviated,  b j  snmmos- 
ing  all  the  Candidates  on  one  day,  and  giving  them  the  same 
Exercises.  On  this  day  a  fMumge  of  English  to  be  put  into 
Latin,  a  paper  of  parsing  and  grammatical  questions,  and  also 
a  paper  of  questions  in  Euclid  or  Algebra,  might  be  pro- 
posed. The  candidates  may  then  be  summoned  in  Alphabeti- 
cal order,  for  viva  voce  and  further  writing :  and  as  the 
viva  voce  part  of  the  Examination  would  extend  only  to  the 
comiruing  passages  in  the  Oreek  or  Latin,  and  the  Gospel, 
twenty  candidates  might  be  examined  in  the  day.  But  it 
would  be  desirable  to  leave  these  detaib  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Examiners,  or  to  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  by  a 
Board,  ibef  constitution  of  which  I  will  notice  presently. 

One  point,  however,  I  would  strongly  ui^ge, — ^that  the  Exa- 
mination in  Geometry  should  not  be  conducted  as  at  present, 
with  the  figures  of  the  propositions  given  to  the  Candidate 
already  drawn.  Whether  he  be  examined  viva  voce^  or  on 
paper,  he  should  construct  figures  for  himself,  at  the  time  ; 
and  he  should  not  be  required  to  remember  propositions  by 
their  nnmbcis,  or  by  the  diagrams. 

3.  The  periods  of  this  Examination  should  be 
Three  times  a-year;  at  the  commencement  of 
Michaelmas,  Lent,  and  Easter  Terms. 

By  commencement,  I  mean  quite  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Academical,  as  different  from  the  Collegiate  Term  of  resi- 
denee. 

The  advantages  of  filing  this  Examination  thus  early  in 
the  Term  are  these,— 

1.  It  would  interfere  less  with  College  and  other  Leo- 
ttteSr  A  candidate  would,  in  most  eases,  pass  before 
College  Lectures,  or  other  Lectures  conraienced.  He 
would  nof^then  have  his  attention  diverted  by  other 
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interests;  nor  again  oonld  he  plead  ezemptieo  from 
Lectai^  on  the  plea  of  preparing  for  an  Examination 
to  be  underffone  in  a  few  weeks^  time.  He  could 
prepare  in  YaoatioDs,  and  then  have  the  assistance  of 
a  private  tntor,  if  he  thought  fit. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  Candidate  would  come  at  once 
from  School,  and  in  the  event  of  failure,  might  return 
to  School,  or  give  up  the  University  altogether* 
without  ineurring  the  expense  of  establishing  himself. 

S.  It  would  be  more  easy  to  secure  the  services  of  good 
Examiners,  as  the  Examination  would  frequently  be 
over  before  their  duties,  as  Tutors  of  Colleges,  or  Pro- 
fessors, begin  to  press  upon  them. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  this  Examination  the  amount  of 
Classical  knowledge  required  is  of  a  very  humble  character. 
The  authors  of  ^*  Suggestions  ^  propose  to  extend  it,  but  if  it 
diould  be  found  on  experiment  desirable  to  do  so,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  as  proposed  in  page  21,  for  the  requisite 
alterations ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  a  higher 
standard  would  exclude  from  the  University  many  good  and 
deserving  men  whose  opportunities  and  advantages  have 
been  small. 

II.  Second  Examination. 

1.  To  be  passed  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
Term. 

2.  Subjects  for  Examination. 

(«.)  The  four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  with  knowledge  of  Old  Testa- 
ment History. 

(A)  One  Greek  author. 

(7.)  One  Latin  author. 
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(&)  Logic;  or  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  Six 
Books  of  Euclid. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  books  should  be  diffirewt  firom  those 
taken  up  at  the  first  Examination,  the  amount  of  each  author 
should  be  double,  and  the  Examination  to  be  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Books  as  well  as  Philological. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  most  desirable  that  both  in  this  and 
the  first  Examination,  the  choice  of  books  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  the  Candidate'^s  pleasure.  Certain  books,  and 
certain  portions  of  these  books,  should  be  named  at  a  suffi- 
cientlj  early  period  before  each  Examination,  from  which  a 
selection  may  be  made  by  the  Candidate.  As  for  instance, 
for  the  Greek,  either  certain  named  plays  of  Euripides,  or  of 
^schylus;  or,  again,  certain  portions  of  Thucydides  or 
Herodotus,  &c.^ 

This  plan  is  almost  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  same  Books 
shall  not  be  offered  at  both  Examinations.  It  would  not  only 
be  difficult  to  keep  any  registry  of  the  Books  which  were 
offered  at  the  first  Examination,  but  there  are  many  adran- 
tages  in  naming  the  Books  from  which  a  selection  may  be 
made. 

1.  It  would  ensure  that  both  poetry  and  prose  should  be 
read  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

^  For  example,  it  might  be  amioimoed  in  October, 

That  m  the  First  Exanunation,  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  following 
Easter  Term,  the  Candidates  will  be  examined  in — 

The  Gospel  aooording  to  St.  Matthew.   * 
And  either  in  Or  in 

The  Hecuba  and  Orestes  of  Euripides.  I      The  Six  first  Books  of  the  Iliad. 
The  Offloes  of  Cicero.  |     The  Three  first  Books  of  lAvj. 

And  in  the  Second  Examination,  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  the  Candidates 
must  select  either  one  of  the  following  Lists  :— 

,  The  Trilogy  and  PrometheoB  of 
.fischylus. 
The  Histories  of  Tacitus. 
A  laiger  selection  might  be  proposed,  if  thought  desirable,  at  any  time. 


The  Four  first  Books  of  Herodotus. 
The  Odes,  &c.,  of  Horace. 
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8.  It  would  be  an  immeDse  aayiDg  of  labour  for  the  Ezar 
miners,  in  looking  over  Translations. 

3.  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  present  practice  of  paring 
down  the  quantity  required  to  the  very  minimum. 

4.  It  would  save  the  Examiners  the  trouble  and  the  odium 
of  informing  a  candidate  almost  on  the  eye  of  his  Examina- 
tion, that  his  list  of  books  is  not  sufficient,  and  cannot  be 
received. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  such  as  convenience  in  the 
arrangement  of  College  Lectures,  &c.,  in  favour  of  such  a  plan^ 
but  there  is  one  objection  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  answer. 
It  is  urged  that  if  a  Candidate  fails  at  an  Examination,  it 
will  be  hard  to  require  him  to  begin  as  it  were  again,  and 
prepare  the  different  books  which  may  be  proposed  for  the 
next  opportunity.  Now  to  this  objection,  I  am  disposed  to 
reply  that  the  hardship  is  rather  imaginary  than  real.  In 
many  cases  it  would  be  better  for  the  Candidate  to  read  fresh 
books  altogether ;  and  this  is  often  done  under  the  present 
system:  an  unsuccessful  Candidate  will  frequently  make  a 
change  in  his  list  of  books  for  the  next  attempt.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  amount  of  new  matter 
which  will  be  required  is  very  small.  In  the  first  Exami- 
nation, for  instance,  if  a  Candidate  fails,  he  may  offer  himself 
again  after  an  interval  of  at  least  three  months  (except  in  the 
rare  case  of  an  Easter  falling  on  the  22nd  of  March,  when  the 
interval  between  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  Easter  Terms  is 
only  eleven  weeks),  and  in  this  time  he  will  have  to  prepare 
perhaps  two  Greek  Plays,  a  portion  of  some  Latin  author  of 
equal  length,  and  another  Gospel.  The  Euclid  or  Algebra, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Examination,  would  remain  the 
same,  so  that  the  additional  work  would  not  be  very  serious, 
especially  as  it  is  very  possible  that  the  list  of  books  from 
which  he  may  select,  may  be  more  favourable  for  him  than 
they  were  at  the  first  attempt. 
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The  only  cases  in  which  I  can  conceive  any  real  hardship, 
are  those  in  which  the  Candidates  are  abore  the  ordinary  tLge, 
haying  previonsly  been  in  some  profession,  and  having  come 
late  to  the  University,  with  a  desire  of  obtaining  a  Degree^ 
preparatory  to  Holy  Orders.  To  them  it  will  be  a  difficulty 
to  prepare  for  any  Examination  at  so  early  a  period  :  and  it 
is  a  question  worth  discassing,  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  make  some  special  arrangement  to  meet  these 
cases  even  in  the  present  system.  They  always  occasion 
much  pain  to  Examiners;  it  is  unpleasant  to  expose  a  senior 
to  the  same  cross-examination  as  a  junior,  and  from  the  awk- 
wardness they  naturally  feel^  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
competency.  Moreover,  these  cases  seriously  affect  our  pre- 
sent standard.  A  very  great  proportion  of  those  who  fail  are 
of  this  class,  and  although  Examiners  are  disposed  (as  the 
statute  requires)  to  exhibit  all  leniency  and  indulgence  where 
it  can  be  done  without  encouraging  *'  socordia  juniorum^  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  reject  a  young  man,  if  more  serious  mistakes 
and  greater  incompetency  are  allowed  to  pass  in  an  old  one. 
Our  present  discussion  is,  however,  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
majority,  and  for  the  large  body  of  Undergraduates ;  every 
system  will  pinch  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  make  special  provision  for  such,  than  to  damage  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  majority. 

The  author,  or  authors  of  '*  Suggestions,^  propose  a  much 
larger  list  of  subjects  for  this  Examination,  but  they  over- 
estimate the  powers  of  the  average.  They  also  suggest  that 
Honours  should  be  awarded  at  this  Examination,  with  a  classi- 
fication very  similar  to  those  awarded  at  our  present  final 
Examination,  under  the  two  heads  of  Litercs  Humaniores^  and 
DisdplincB  Mathematicw  et  Physicce,  This  is  going  too  fast. 
The  University  course  of  study  is  not  complete  until  the 
Degree,  or  when  the  final  Examination  is  passed,  and  then  her 
chief  distinctions  should  be  awarded.  Especial  Honours  at  an 
earlier  period  may  induce  a  suspension  of  study,  besides  other 
obvious  evils.     It  would  nevertheless  be  desirable  to  propose  a 
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oerUin  Btimtiliis  for  exertion,  and  one  whidi  ehoold  not  prodace 
any  over  excitement.  Those,  therefore,  who  pass  at  this  Exar 
mination,  may  be  arranged  in  two  or  three  classes,  much  as  in 
the  previous  Examination  at  Cambridge,  and  the  names  of  all 
who  pass  riionld  be  printed  in  one  or  other  of  these  Glasses. 
The  first  Glass  should  include  a  laige  number,  and  should  be 
made  accessible  for  the  majority  of  the  Candidates. 

A  similar  arrangement  with  the  publication  of  names  would 
afford  a  fair  stimulus  for  the  first  Examination. 

In  the  list  of  books  for  this  Examination,  I  have  inserted 
Geometry  to  the  extent  of  Six  Books  of  Euclid.  The  authors 
of  the  ^^  Suggestions'^  insert  '^  Logic  or  Euclid  as  at  present.^^ 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  Logic  €u  at  present  excluded  from  the 
list.  Logic  €U  at  present^  means,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  niles  given  in 
Aldrich  without  the  power  of  applying  those  rules  either  to 
words,  propositions,  or  reasonings ;  it  is  an  art  not  ^^dirigens 
meniem^  but  '^  on^am  tnemoriamJ"  I  appeal  to  all  who  have 
been  Examiners,  in  support  of  this  statement.  Again,  Euclid 
as  ai  present  is  the  bare  text  of  the  Four  First  Books  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  unless  the  questions  are  proposed  in  the  very 
words  of  the  ordinary  translation^  the  Candidate  pleads 
ignorance  of  the  terms.  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  Logic  ^^as  at  present,'*'*  but  I  have 
inserted  Geometry  to  the  extent  of  the  Six  Books  of  Euclid^ 
in  order  that  the  Examiners  may  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
reasonings  employed  by  Geometricians^  and  the  power  of 
drawing  deductions  from,  and  of  applying  the  Propositions  of 
Euclid. 

Our  Oxford  system  does  not  sufficiently  employ  Geometry 
as  an  instrument  of  education ;  in  fact,  hitherto  it  has  been 
scarcely  used  at  all :  four  Books  of  Euclid  are  not  more 
than  most  schoolboys  have  mastered.  ''  There  is,^  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  "  no  other  study  by  which  reason  can  be 
so  exactly  and  vigorously  exercised  ^^  and  yet  it  is  almost 


wholly  neglected  by  the  majority  of  those  who  obtain  Degrees 
with  jibS 

3.  The  periods  of  this  Examination  might  be  twice 
a  year,  as  at  present,  but  more  conveniently  at  the 
very  commencement  of  Terms,  for  reasons  given  in 
the  remarks  on  the  times  of  the  First  Examination. 

IIL  Third  Examination,  to  be  passed  after  the 
12th  Term. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  Examination  there  will 
naturally  be  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  There  are,  I 
think,  many  advantages  in  the  following  scheme  : — 

Three  Schools  of  Examination  should  be  opened, 
which  may  be  called 

A.  The  School  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  History. 

B.  The  School  of  Mathematics. 

C.  The  School  of  Physics. 

Through  the^r^^  of  which,  and  one  or  other  of  the 

c  Cambridge  Studies,  section  32. 

*'  In  learning  Geometry,"  continues  Dr.  Whewell,  ''the  student  is  rendered 
familiar  with  the  most  perfect  examples  of  strict  inference ;  he  is  compelled 
habitually  to  fix  bis  attention  on  those  conditions  on  which  the  cogency  of  the 
demonstration  depends ;  and  in  the  mistakes  and  imperfect  attempts  at  demon- 
stration made  by  himself  and  others,  he  is  presented  with  examples  of  the  more 
natural  fallacies,  which  he  sees  exposed  and  corrected.  He  is  accustomed  to  a 
chain  of  deduction,  in  which  each  link  hangs  from  the  preceding,  yet  without 
any  insecurity  in  the  whole ;  to  an  ascent,  beginning  from  solid  ground,  in 
which  eadi  step,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  is  a  foundation  for  a  further  ascent,  no 
less  solid  than  the  first  self-evident  tmth&  Hence  he  learns  continuity  of 
attention,  coherency  of  thought,  and  confidence  in  the  power  of  human  reason 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  These  great  advantages,  resulting  from  the  study  of 
Geometry,  have  justly  made  it  a  part  of  every  good  system  of  liberal  education 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own.*^ 

I  need  not,  in  Oxford,  quote  Plato,  in  support  of  the  importance  of  a  study 
of  Geometry. 
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two  latter,  it  should  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  pass 
before  he  can  obtain  the  Degree  of  B.A."* 

The  subjects  of  Examination  in  these  Schools  should 
be  as  follows  : — 

A.  The  School  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  History. 
Subjects  for  Examination : — 

(a.)  One  or  two  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
(/S.)  The  Old  and  New  Testament  History,  es- 
pecially in  its  connexion  with  the  History  of 
the  World,  down  to  a  certain  period,  say  to 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  Canon. 
(7.)  The  knowledge  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
not  memoriter,  as  at  present,  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  History  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  Scriptiu'e  proofs  of  the  principal  pro- 
positions in  them. 
(S.)  One  Philosophical  or  Historical  Book,  in 

Greek. 
(€.)  One  Philosophical  or  Historical  Book,  in 
Latin. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Books  may  be  selected  from  a  list 
issued  as  before,  and  if  it  is  thought  too  much  to  require  two 
Philosophical  or  Historical  Books,  some  of  the  Speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  or  of  some  Greek  orator,  or  of  Cicero,  might  be 
substituted  for  one  or  other ;  but  then  the  Candidate  should 
be  examined  in  the  subject  and  connecting  History  as  well  as 
in  the  text.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  amount  or  length 
of  these  books  may  be  made  as  moderate  as  necessary. 
Through  this  School  every  Candidate  for  a  Degree  ought  to 
pass,  and  also  thrpugh  either  one  of 

B.  The  School  of  Mathematics ;  or 

C.  The  School  of  Physics. 

(i  It  ahonld  be  understood  that  a  Candidate  may  pass  through  all  three  if  he 
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It  need  not  be  necessary  that  the  Candidate  should  pass 
through  School  A  before  or  in  the  same  Term  as  tbrongh  B  or 
G.  He  may  profess  himself  a  Candidate  for  both ;  he  may 
iail  in  one,  and  try  subsequently  in  the  other,  or  may  choose 
different  periods  as  may  suit  his  powers. 

The  subjects  for  Examination  in  these  schools  to 
be  as  follow^  for 

B.  The  School  of  Mathematics. 

(a.)  Geometry,  to  the  extent  of  six  Books  of 

Euclid. 
03.)  Algebra.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  j^  contained 

(y)  Tngonometry.    V    i^  Goodwin's  Course. 
(S.)  Conic  Sections.  J 

Nor  is  this  a  large  amount  really ;  the  Euclid  and  Algebra 
will  probably  have  been  prepared  for  previous  Examinations : 
the  additional  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  a  Term. 

C.  The  School  of  Physics. 

The  subjects  for  Examination  in  this  School  should  include 
(according  to  that  great  division  so  clearly  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Daubeny^)  the  elements  of  the  three  Primary  Sciences,  viz., 

(a.)  Mechanical,  or  more  properly.  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 
()8.)  Chemistry. 
(7«)  Physiology. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Examination  in  these  Sciences 
should  be  carried  is  so  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Daubeny, 
that  I  should  only  transcribe  his  words,  if  I  were  to  enlarge 
upon  it.  I  will  therefore  refer  to  his  Pamphlet,  with  this 
simple  expression  of  my  concurrence  in  his  views,  and  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  valuable  paper. 

«  On  the  Correlation  of  the  Natural  Sciences.    Oxford:  1848. 
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Through  two  of  these  Schoolfl,  then,  I  would  propose  that 
eyery  Candidate  should  pass,  and  thus  iin  amount  of  informa- 
tion far  greater  than  at  present  will  be  required  for  the  Degree, 
and  one,  it  is  thought,  not  beyond  the  powers  of  those  who 
may  reasonably  aspire  to  obtain  that  distinction. 

The  names  of  those  who  pass  in  these  Schools  with  credit^ 
should  be  printed,  and  those  only  whose  names  appear  in  this 
list  should  be  allowed  to  offer  themselves  for  a  further  Exami- 
nation for  Honours  in  those  Schools  through  which  they  have 
BO  passed. 

Examination  for  Honours. 

For  Honours  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  fur- 
ther subdivision  of  School  A^  and  to  erect  a 
sort  of  sub-school^  to  be  entitled  the  School  of 
Philology.  For  Honours,  therefore,  there 
would  be  four  schools. 

A.  History  and  Philosophy,  in  which  the  subjects 
might  be  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  the  Historians  which  are  now  usually  taken 
up  for  Classical  Honours,  with  the  addition  of 
a  larger  knowledge  of  General  History  and 
Philosophy. 

A  A.  Philology,  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  lite- 
rature would  be  the  subjects,  with  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

B.  Mathematics — to  iuclude  pure  Mathematics. 

C.  Physics,  to  include  the  Physical  Sciences, 
especially  those  which  are  treated  Mathemati- 
cally, with  a  proviso  that  Honours  should  be 
awarded  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  any 
one  branch,  as  much  as,  or  even  rather  than, 

.    to  a  smattering  of  all. 
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In  this  scheme  the  Class  List  will  present  a  quadrapYe  fomiy 
and  it  may  possibly  be  thought  desirable  even  to  multiply  ita 
Golumns  by  the  erection  of  other  schools ;  but  such  a  change 
is  enough  at  one  time,  and^  as  will  be  seen,  provision  may  be 
made  for  further  gradual  alterations  when  desirable. 

This  scheme  differs,  it  will  be  observed,  very  considerably 
from  that  of  "  the  Suggestions,"^  for — 

First,—* I  have  excluded  Honours  in  Theology,  and  this  not 
from  any  wish  to  depreciate  the  study,  but  because  Theology 
is  not  a  good  instrument  of  education.  The  University,  more- 
over, is  a  place  of  general  education,  not  of  professional,  and 
if  we  grant  Honours  to  Theology,  we  ought,  also,  to  Law  and 
Medicine.  Our  ancestors  made  Degrees  and  Honours  in  these 
Sciences,  especially  in  Theology,  the  rewards  of  later  studies, 
and  for  more  matured  judgments.  A  knowkdge  of  Gospel 
Truth  and  Gospel  History,  an  acquaintance  with  his  Bible,  and 
of  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  should  be  required  of  every 
Member  of  the  University ;  and  for  this  provision  is  made. 
The  proposal  for  allowing  the  Candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree 
to  pass  their  third  Examination  in  Theology  only,  is  more 
objectionable  than  that  of  giving  Honours  in  Theology :  if  thi» 
should  even  be  granted,  all  mere  Passmen,  and  many  of  the 
Candidates  for  Honours,  would  choose  this  line,  because  it 
would  facilitate  the  preparation  for  Orders.  It  would,  as  Dr. 
Daubeny  well  observes,  "  be  nothing  more  than  an  anticipa- 
tion of  what  they  at  present  undergo  for  admission  into 
Orders."^     Thus  our  University  standard  would  be  lowered, 

t  On  the  *'  Correlation  of  the  Phyucal  Sciences,*' page  17  ^  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  Dr.  Daubeny *s  following  remarks : — 

'*  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  great 
majority  of  Undergraduates,  being  intended  for  the  Clerical  Profession,  will  be 
induced  to  select  the  Theological  School  in  preference  to  either  of  the  other  two 
simply  for  the  sake  of  saying  themselves  labour,  as  the  knowledge  which  enabled 
them  to  pass  through  the  former  is  of  a  nature  to  be  available  at  their  subse- 
quent examination  for  Orders,  whilst  that  required  in  the  other  Schools  will  not 
equally  serve  that  purpose. 

**  If,  therefore,  it  be  considered  desirable,  that  the  members  of  the  Clerical  body 
should  stand  un  an  e^ual  footing  with  the  general  mass  of  educated  men  in  this 
age  and  country  with  respect  to  general  attainments,  it  would  seem  ueoessary 
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lather  thaa  elevated,  and  instead  of  being  a  University, 
Oxford  would  become  a  merely  Theological  School. 

The  study  of  Theology  is  much  better  deferred  until  after 
the  Degree  of  B.A^  and  may  be  condacted  as  at  present,  by 
the  Theological  Professors 

Secondly, — I  have  excluded  modern  languages  from  the 
Examinations  as  well  as  from  Honours;^  because  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  we  shall  find  enough  for  the  average  Students  with- 
out them,  and  because  it  is  desirable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
limit  attention,  and  to  tosure,  if  possible,  accurate  knowledge 
rather  than  superficial  information  upon  many  points. 

These  Third,  imd  final  Examinations,  would  most  conveni- 
ently be  held  during  the  short  Vacations ;  and  if  once  a-year, 
at  Easter,  is  not  thought  sufficient,  another  Examination,  for 
Passmen  merely^  might  be  appointed  for  the  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion, immediately  at  the  dose  of  the  Michaelmas  Term.  For 
Honours,  one  Examination  would  be  preferable,  and  much 
more  interest  and  importance  would  be  attached  to  the  Class 
List  once  in  the  year,  than  at  present 

The  object  of  fixing  these  Examinations,  at  such  a  time,  is 
to  secure  the  services  of  good  Examiners,  who  are  at  other 
limes  occupied  with  College  duties. 

EXAMINERS,  &c 

It  may  appear  presuming  to  go  into  such  minute  details 

that  in  addition  to  Theology,  some  at  least  of  those  studies  that  form  a  part  of 
the  examination  in  one  of  the  two  other  proposed  Schools  should  be  appended. 

*^  Nor  would  I  «ven  exempt  the  Candidate  for  Honours  in  Theology  from  the 
aeeeesity  of  •erincing  some  degree  of  Uteraiy  or  scientific  attainment,  not  onljr 
hecansfiy  as  a  general  rule,  the  highest  amount  of  Theological  Learning  will  not 
compensate  in  the  common  intercourse  of  liie  for  the  entire  absence  of  those 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  in  the  present  age  so  generally  diffused,  and  so 
highly  appreciate<^  but  likewise  because,  if  it  were  undeRitood  that  the  Candi- 
daie  for  Honours  in  DiTinity  escaped  without  any  further  examination,  many 
with  very  humble  pretensions  to  theological  leamii^g,  would  be  tempted  to  come 
forward  in  that  capacity,  for  no  better  reason  than  to  avoid  a  displajr  of  their 
^orance  on  other  subjects.** 

'  Perhaps  some  acquaintanee  with  German,  or  other  languages,  Might  ht 
introdnced  in  the  Examination  for  Honoura,  in  the  iichooi  A  A.,  yvL^  that  si 
Philoloj;}'. 
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as  to  tbe  number  of  Examiners,  and  the  manner  of  theit 
appointment,  but  as  I  have  already  gone  so  far  I  may  as  well 


For  the  two  first  Examinations  four,  or,  at  the  most^ 
six  Examiners  for  each  would  be  able  to  conduct  the  Ex- 
aminations effectually,  and  these  might,  during  the  mva 
meey  divide  into  two  schools,  for  greater  dispatch.  By  haying 
two  Boards  at  work  at  once,  each  Examination  might  be 
brought  to  a  close  in  a  week: 

The  last  Examination  would  require  a  larger  staff.  As 
every  Candidate  must  pass  through  School  A,  six  Examiners 
would  be  required,  who,  by  dividing  into  two  Boards,  might 
dispose  of  their  task  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  utmost. 
These  six  might  afterwards  conduct  the  Examinations  fbt 
Honours.  Three  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  History, 
and  three  in  the  School  of  Philology.  Three  others  would  be 
required  for  the  School  of  Mathematics,  and  three  for  the 
School  of  Physics. 

The  appointment  of  Examiners  should  rest  with  a  Board  of 
seven^^  to  consist  of  the  yice-Ghancellor  and  Proctors,  and 
four  others,  who  should  have  held  the  office  of  Examiners  for 
at  least  two  years.  And  if  the  machinery  would  not  be  too 
complicated,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  Professors  whose 
chairs  relate  to  the  particular  subjects,  should  be  consulted  in 
tbe  appointment  of  Examiners  to  conduct  the  Examinations 
in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  Philology,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics.  Perhaps  It  might  be  arranged  that  some  Professor 
connected  with  the  respective  branches  might  be  induced  to 
examine  in  his  own  department.  At  all  events,  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Board  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  nomination  of  Examiners  would  not  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal favour,  as  it  frequently  is  at  present:  .it  would  not 
depend  upon  the  accident  of  the  Proctor^s  College,  but  there 
would  be  a  more  careful  selection.  The  nominations  of  the 
Board  should  be  approved  by  Convocation,  and  each  nomina- 

^  I  venture  to  fix  a  number,  beeause  a  large  Board  ia  an  inefficient  one.  It 
might  be  better,  perhape,  to  ^utjiuetm  the  number. 
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tion  should  confer  tbe  office  for  two  years ;  but  it  should  be 
eompetent  to  the  Board  to  re-nominate  the  same  individual 
without  any  intervaL  This  would  enable  the  Board  to  retain 
the  services  of  a  good  Examiner  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
at  presenti  and  would  prevent  such  continual  changes  as  are 
now  productive  of  serious  evil.  An  Examiner  does  not  learn 
his  work  thoroughly,  or  rub  off  all  crotchets,  under  the  expe- 
rience of  two  or  three  Examinations ;  and  just  as  he  becomes 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  most  effectually,  his  time  of  office 
expires.  Under  the  present  system  he  is  also  unwilling,  even 
if  he  has  the  option,  of  returning  to  the  labours,  because  they 
interfere  with  the  more  pressing  duties  of  College  Tuition ; 
but  if  the  Examinations  took  place  in  the  short  Vacation,  or 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Academical  Term,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  continue. 

It  is  not  becoming,  perhaps,  to  enter  upon  the  question  of 
remuneration  to  Examiners,  except  to  remark  that  I  do  not 
see  any  difficulty  in  this  point.  Some  would  advocate  a  high 
salary  to  Permanent  Examiners,  that  they  may  be  able  to  be 
independent  of  all  Tuition.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
satisfactory  that  they  should  be  independent  of  Private 
Tuition,  but  they  ought  to  be  clearly  connected  with  the 
Tuition  and  Instruction  of  the  University.  They  should  be 
selected  from  Professors  and  College  Tutora 

The  Board  which  should  nominate  the  Examiners  would 
have  other  duties;  viz.,  to  appoint  at  proper  periods  the 
books  from  which  selections  are  to  be  made  for  the  Examina- 
tions ;  and  to  confer  with  the  Examiners  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  the  Examination. 

It  might  also  be  entrusted  to  this  Board  to  consider  all 
questions  relating  to  the  Examinations  generally ;  to  make 
alterations  from  time  to  time,  requiring  more  from  the  Can- 
didates according  to  circumstances.  Any  material  alteration 
in  the  system,  being  (as  it  were)  an  alteration  in  the  Statute, 
would  require  indeed  the  sanction  of  Convocation,  but  the 
alterations  might  emanate  from  this  Board  as  from  a  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses. 
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One  more  point  remains  to  be  consideredi  and  ooe  wbich 
has  been  much  discassed,  though  too  hastily  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  and  also  by  the  authors  of  "  Suggestions,"*^ 
viz.,  the  expediency  of  requiring  attendance  on  the  Lectures 
of  Professors. 

Mr.  Gordon  asserts,  in  page  2,  that  the  proposition  that 
was  made  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  to  enforce  attendance 
on  at  least  two  courses,  was  rejected  in  Convocation  by  a 
large  majority;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  majority  was 
only  eight  in  a  full  Convocation,  and  this  majority  would  have 
been  changed  into  a  minority,  had  it  not  been  asserted  on  au- 
thority that  another  scheme  would  be  immediately  brought 
forward  for  a  more  frequent  attendance  and  a  more  perfect 
restoration  of  the  Professorial  system.  The  Professors  have 
memorialized  the  Board  again  and  again  on  this  points  and 
they  have  modestly  (as  Mr.  Gordon  remarks)  requested  that 
this  question  of  compulsory  attendance  on  two  courses  should 
again  be  brought  forward^  not  because  they  consider  that  the 
attendance  on  two  courses  would  be  sufficient,  but  because 
this  compulsory  attendance  would  recognize  their  Lectures  as 
part  of  the  system  of  University  teaching,  and  would  open 
the  way  for  better  things. 

Mr.  Hussey  has  brought  forward  arguments  against  com- 
pulsory attendance,  and  Mr.  Gordon  quotes  them  as  decisive ; 
but  it  seems  forgotten  that  all  College  Lectures  rest  upon 
compulsion.  The  Lecture  Booms  of  College  Tutors  would  be 
even  more  empty  than  are  those  of  Professors,  if  attendance 
were  perfectly  voluntary.  It  would  soon  become  out  of 
fashion  to  attend  the  Tutor.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  subjects  of  Professorial  Lectures  ne- 
cessary for  the  University  Examinations.  College  Tutors 
lecture  on  these  subjects,  and  in  the  books  that  are  required, 
but  it  is  needful  to  compel  attendance  under  pains  and  penal- 
ties, and  young  men  think  they  can  learn  more  from  a 
Private  Tutor  in  one  hour  than  from  a  College  Tutor  in  a 
week;  they  prefer  the  unwholesome  process  of '^cramming^^ 
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to  the  gmdaal  and  carefal  digestiou.  Were  it  not  for  corn** 
pnlsion.  College  Tutors  must  be  supplanted  by  Private  Tutors 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  hare  supplanted  the  Pro- 
fessors. 

This  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  College  Tutor  acts 
directly  agaimt  the  attendance  upon  Professor's  Lectures,  by 
allowing  a  young  man  no  time  for  attending,  even  if  he  has 
the  will.  Not  only  is  the  Student  required  to  attend  two  or 
perhaps  three  College  Lectures  in  the  day,  but  the  hours  of 
these  Lectures  are  so  fixed,  as  to  prevent  his  leaving  College 
during  the  morning.  This,  in  many  Colleges,  is  effected  by 
appointing  a  Hall  Lecture  in  Divinity,  or  large  Latin  Classes 
to  include  as  many  as  possible,  at  one  o'clock.  Such  regula- 
tions are  obviously  matters  of  discipline,  and  as  such  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  exemption  from  these 
than  from  any  other  Lectures,  but  an  effectual  hindrance 
is  put  against  attending  any  Professor,  who  can  select  for  his 
hours  of  Lecture  only  one  or  two  o'clock. 

If  attendance  on  the  Professor  were  required,  his  certificate 
might  be  made  to  answer  the  same  end  of  discipline  as  the 
College  Lecture,  and  quite  as  agreeably  and  profitably  to  the 
Student ;  but  unless  such  attendance  is  required,  his  certifi* 
cate  can  have  no  weight,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose' 
the  College  Tutor  will  not  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
issuing  it. 

Besides  from  the  now  long  desuetude.  Tutors  of  Colleges 
are  themselves,  many  of  them,  very  little  informed  either  as 
to  the  fact  or  the  nature  of  Professorial  Lectures.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  they  will  encourage  their  pupils  to 
attend  Lectures  which  they  themselves  never  attended,  about 
which  they  are  themselves  ignorant,  and  to  which  they 
cannot,  in  many  instances,  direct  them.  It  is  necessary  to 
introduce  compulsion  in  order  to  break  through  a  bad  habit, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary 
to  enforce  sitting  in  the  Schools  to  ensure  publicity  for 
the  Examinations,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required. 
In  the  present  state  of  things  this  '^  sitting''  might  be  done 
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away  with,  and  so  perhaps  at  some  fiittire  time,  when  the 
habit  of  attending  Professorial  Lectures  is  restored,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  enforce  it  by  compulsioD^  but  the  two 
cases  are  not  in  pari  materia^  and  I  do  not  expect  that  yoang 
men  just  emancipated  from  School,  (at  least  the  majority  of 
them,)  will  be  able  to  keep  in  the  right  course  upon  the 
pnrely  Tolantary  principle.  The  very  notion  of  education, 
our  systems  of  Examination  which  we  are  discussing,  rest 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  constraining 
power. 

It  is  at  once  admitted  that  to  require  attendance  on  two 
courses  is  not  sufficient ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  at* 
tending  any ;  let  it  then  be  a  part  of  our  new  system  that 
instead  of  exhibiting  as  at  present  a  certificate  of  having  done 
penance  per  integrum  iempus  upon  the  benches  in  the  Schools^ 
the  Candidate,  when  he  inserts  his  name  in  the  list  for  the 
final  Examination,  shall  produce  certificates  of  having  at. 
tended  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  in  those  departments  in 
which  he  offers  himself  to  be  examined.  For  instance,  if  he 
proposes  to  pass  through  Schools  A  and  B,  he  must  have  at- 
tended the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy^  of 
Ancient  History,  and  of  Geometry ;  if  through  A  and  G,  the 
certificate  of  either  the  Reader  in  Experimental  Philosophy,  or 
of  Chemistry,  or  of  Anatomy,  must  be  produced  instead  of  Geo- 
metry :  and  thus  three  courses  at  least  of  Professorial  Lectures 
will  have  been  attended,  and  these  three  will  give  all  those 
who  are  likely  to  profit,  a  knowledge  that  there  are  such 
Lectures,  and  will  in  many  instances  evoke  tastes  and  powers 
which  will  otherwise  remain  dormant. 

The  Professors  have  more  than  once  reminded  your  Board 
of  the  remarkable  form  of  the  supplicat  which  is  read  for  every 
B.A.  degree,  which  certainly  implies  that  compulsory  at- 
tendance  on  their  Lectures  is  contemplated  in  the  Statutes  of 
the  University.  The  form,  as  is  well  known,  runs  thus : — 
*'  qaatenus  ....  publicos  Artium  Professores  diligenter  audi- 
yerit,'^  with  the  qualification,  ''nisi  quatenus  secum  dis- 
pensatum  fuerit.'^    This  dispensation  is  uniformly  sought  aod 
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granted  upon  very  indefinite^  if  not  fictitious  groands.  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  Statute  requires  a  special  reason  for 
noQ-attendance  upon  these  Lectures,  in  each  case,  and  this 
has  never  been  answered  except  by  the  suggestion  that  noany 
Professorships  have  been  founded  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Statute,  and  that  consequently  only  certain  Lectures  were 
contemplated  by  the  Statute.  At  all  events,  the  form  of  the 
mppUcai  proves  that  attendance  upon  some  Professorial 
Tjectures  is  the  nde  of  the  University,  a  rule  which  is 
uniformly  broken.  The  restoration  of  attendance  would  remove 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  a  Dispensation,  and  would  be 
consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Statute. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  '*  Observations  on  Dr. 
Daubeny^s  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Sciences^  have  ap- 
peared ;  the  writer  of  which  is  another  advocate  for  the  Volun- 
tary Principle.  To  many  doctrines  which  he  propounds,  I 
cannot  at  all  subscribe.  For  instance,  in  page  10,  he  asserts 
that  *'  it  is  plain  that  the  real  and  only  judges  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Lectures  as  a  means  of  instruction  are  the  instructed 
themselves.*^ 

If  our  young  men  were  disposed  to  improve  their  time  to 
the  utmost,  perhaps  they  might  be,  in  some  measure,  judges ; 
but  we  have  to  deal  with  a  great  many  who  are  idle,  with 
many  who  are  self-conceited,  with  very  few  who  know  what 
is  really  best  for  them.  Let  any  one  look  back  on  his  own 
Undergraduate  career  and  his  Undergraduate  judgment,  and 
ask  himself  whether  he  did,  or  always  knew,  what  was  best 
for  his  own  instruction  and  improvement. 

Again,  the  author  objects  to  Dr.  Daubeny^s  fear  that  unless 
some  regulations  for  attendance  on  Professorial  Lectures  are 
adopted,  ^' young  men  will  yield  to  the  temptation  to  resort 
to  more  compendious  methods  of  obtaining  the  information 
requisite,*"  and  he  asks,  "  Why  should  they  be  prevented  from 
seeking  compendious  methods,  if  the  information  can  really 
be  obtained  by  such  means  T*  The  answer  is  simply  this,  that 
even  granting  that  the  information  may  be  obtained,  there  is 
nothing  more  destructive  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  intellect. 
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than  the  system  now  so  unhappily  in  vogue,  of  trusting  to 
Priyate  Tuition.  It  is  this  which  fetters  our  present  Exami- 
nations. They  would  not  be  so  limited  to  one  particular  line 
as  they  are,  if  there  were  less  of  Private  Tuition.  It  is  neces- 
sary and  useful,  in  some  instances,  to  have  recourse  to  Priyate 
Tuition ;  but  as  things  are  now,  the  mind  of  a  young  man^ 
is  cramped  by  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  Tutor  he  has 
choden  for  himself,  and  who  is  often  Very  little  more  matured 
in  age  or  judgment.  By  this  system  a  mass  of  facts  are 
literally  crammed  into  the  memory,  and  the  Student  when 
under  examination,  instead  of  exercising  his  own  powers,  or 
producing  the  results  of  bis  own  diligent  reading,  can  brings 
forward  only  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  his  Private  Tutor, 
and  these  perhaps  have  been  acquired  by  a  sort  of  tradition 
from  some  previous  Tutor,  who  has  undergone  the  same  pro- 
cess in  his  turn-  A  popular  Private  Tutor  has  no  time  for  his 
own  reading. 

I  may  remark,  also,  that  the  author  of  the  **  Observations'^ 
has  quoted  only  part  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  sentence.  The  whole 
stands  thus: — '^It  would  be  advisable  to  counteract  the 
strong  temptation  which  exists  amongst  young  men,  to  resort 
to  more  compendious  methods  of  obtaining  the  information 
requisite,  .and  to  postpone  the  season  of  preparation  till  the 
latest  possible  period. '''  This  latter  clause  should  not  be 
omitted,  as  it  points  out  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
"  compendious  methods.'* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  requiring  attendance  on  Professorial  Lectures,  it  is 
conceived  that  some  acquaintance  with  Physical  Science 
ought  to  be  required  of  every  one  who  seeks  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  our  Universities.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
discreditable  that  any  one  should  go  forth  from  us  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  laws  which  have  been  impressed  on  matter, 
and  unable  to  explain  the  commonest  phenomena ;  that  he 
should  gaze  on  the  starry  heavensf,  without  knowing  bow  the 
motions  of  the  planets  are  governed ;  that  he  should  look  upon 
the  bow  in  the  cloud,  in  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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effect  is  produced ;  or,  again,  that  he  should  suppose  that  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  are  the  four  elements  of  which  the  world 
is  composed,  and  that  the  communications  of  the  electric 
telegraph  are  made  by  pulling  the  wires. 

I  would  only  obserye,  in  conclusion,  that  these  remarks  are 
offered  without  any  presumption  that  the  plans  recommended 
are  the  yery  best.  They  are,  doubtless,  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. It  is  very  easy  to  raise  objections ;  but  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  do  so,  to  propose 
something  better.  We  must  not  continue  as  we  are ;  and, 
probably,  whateyer  is  done  now,  will  need  many  ^altera- 
tions and  improyements.  It  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that 
we  can  produce  a  scheme  which  shall  be  complete  at  once. 
The  best  human  systems,  when  applied,  are  found  wanting, 
and  many  unforeseen  difficulties  arise  when  they  are  put  in 
operation.  Let  us  be  content  with  a  measure  of  improyement 
at  a  time,  and  be  prepared  to  contribute  each  as  far  as  we 
can,  to  the  gradual  and  continual  amelioration  of  our  system, 
and  each  endeayour  to  do  our  duty  in  his  yocation. 

Trusting  that  these  remarks  will  be  receiyed  in  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  offered, 

Belieye  me, 
My  dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
With  eyery  sentiment  of  esteem  and  regard, 
Yours,  most  faithfully, 

ROBERT  WALKER. 

JS^.  Giles's, 
April  24;A,  1848. 
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BBIEF  REMARKS. 


It  is  now  nearly  nine  years — a  long  period  in  the  life  of 
an  Individual,  however  brief  it  may  be  regarded  with  reference 
to  the  Annals  of  a  Public  Body — since  I  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  attempt  made  for  the  first  time  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
to  introduce  into  Convocation  a  Statute  intended  to  enlarge  our 
System  of  Academical  Education,  by  assigning  to  the  Lec- 
tures of  the  different  Public  Professors,  some  small  place 
amongst  those  authorised  means  of  Instruction,  of  which  our 
Students  are  expected  to  take  advantage. 

I  have  still  a  lively  recollection  of  the  volley  of  Pamphlets, 
and  the  still  lighter  artillery  of  printed  Papers,  which  was 
fired  off  on  that  occasion — many  of  them  written  by  persons 
who  have  since  risen  to  eminence,  and  who,  for  the  most  part, 
possessed  at  that  time  considerable  local  influence. 

They  were  remarkable  at  least  for  one  quality  rather  un- 
usual amongst  Publications  called  forth  by  a  pending  Legis- 
lative measure,  all  in  a  manner  espousing  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  for  no  one  of  them,  if  I  recollect  right,  pretended 
to  deny,  or  indeed  did  not  openly  declare,  that  our  Aca- 
demical System  was  in  some  respects  grievously  deficient ; 
whilst  with  respect  to  the  general  nature  of  the  Reforms 
required,  there  seemed  to  be  as  to  substance  a  general  agree- 
ment, the  chief  differences  between  the  parties  relating  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  alterations  in  th^  existing  system 
would  require  to  be  carried* 
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Even  the  ^^  Remarks  ^  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
our  present  eminent  Professor  of  £celesiastical  History, 
although  they  were  supposed,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  to 
have  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Statute  alluded  to,  distinctly  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
Reform,*  and  only  objected  to  the  measure  then  proposed  on  the 
ground  of  its  inefficiency.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to  quarrel  much 
with  this  conclusion.  The  attendance  on  two  short  courses 
of  Professional  Lectures,  by  each  Student  during  the  period  of 
his  Undergraduateship^  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  itself  wholly 
insufficient  to  rouse  in  his  mind  that  interest  in  the  pursuits  of 
Science  or  of  Modem  Literature  which  the  exclusion  of  such 
subjects  from  the  Examination  Schools  had  well  nigh  extin- 
guished^  although  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  then  submitted 
to  Convocation  may  perhaps  appeal  to  the  long  pause  which 
has  taken  place  since  its  rejection^  before  any  substitute  for  it 
has  been  concocted,  in  justification  of  the  view  they  were  then 
disposed  to  take,  namely,  that  the  best  policy  in  such  cases  is 
to  accept  as  a  boon  any  measure,  however  weak,  which  tends 
in  the  right  direction,  trusting  to  its  faults  and  deficiencies 
being  rectified  and  supplied  by  other  subsequent  enactments. 

Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  any  extensive 
scheme  of  General  Education  can  be  perfected  except  by  a 
series  of  tentative  efibrts,  nor  ought  a  Regulation  of  this  kind 
to  be  condemned  as  nugatory,  if  it  did  no  more  than  bring 
about  a  recognition  of  such  Studies  as  Branches  of  a  Liberal 
Education,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  something  more  effi- 
cient and  more  comprehensive  as  the  means  of  encouraging 
them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
finding,  that  the  defects  of  the  existing  System  are  now  felt  by 
others,  besides  the  Professors  from  whom  the  remonstrances 
to  that  efiect  had  hitherto  proceeded — that  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  is  imderstood  to  have  been  for  some  time  past  engaged 

■  **  It  18  impossible  for  the  UniTersity  now  to  decline  the  question  aboat  Pro- 
fettors,  and  to  leave  the  Sutntes  on  that  point  untouched.**  Prefittx  to  Mr.  Hiiney^ 
Pamphlet. 


in  preparing  a  new  Examination  Statnte,  with  express  refer* 
enee  to  this  object,  and  that  a  Memorial,  signed  by  45  out  oi 
the  64i  College  Tntors  resident  in  Oxford,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them,  in  favour  of  an  extension  and  better  arrange* 
ment  of  the  Academical  Studies- 

It  has  indeed  become  by  this  time  pretty  notorious,  that 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  System  now  in  operation,  is 
not  merely  to  exclude  from  the  studies  of  the  place  all  those 
Sciences  which  do  not  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Public 
Examinations,  but  also  to  render  those  comprehended  under 
them  more  and  more  contracted,  causing  by  degrees  the 
Schools  to  be  regarded  exclusively  as  the  goal  of  Academical 
ambition — the  sole  standard  of  proficiency — the  single  test 
by  which  the  value  of  all  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
is  estimated. 

Tbns,  in  proportion  as  this  impression  becomes  riveted  in 
the  mind  of  the  Undergraduate,  the  College  Tutor  finds  himself 
more  and  more  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  the  Private 
Teacher,  whose  professed  business  it  is  to  supply  exactly  that 
kind  and  degree  of  information  which  can  be  rendered  avail- 
able during  this  great  Ordeal,  just  as  in  former  times  the 
Professor  was  superseded  by  the  College  Tutor,  when  the 
University  thought  fit  to  select  from  the  general  Circle  of 
the  Sciences  a  few  particular  ones  for  its  exclusive  encourage- 
ment. 

It  may  now,  I  think,  be  confidently  expected,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  experience  of  the  past,  that  defects 
which  have  already  for  some  time  past  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Governing  Body  in  this  place — which  are  now 
acknowledged  by  the  great  majority  of  its  most  influential 
Resident  MembereH^and  which  have  been  long  proclaimed, 
and  often  oommented  upon  in  no  friendly  spirit,  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  University-^ will  not  remain  much  longer,  without 
some  attempt  at  least  being  made  to  remove  them,  and  hence 
an  anxiety  is  naturally  felt  to  ascertain,  what  may  be  the 
specific  views  of  those,  who  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  apply 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 


It  was,  therefore,  with  no  amall  interest  ihat  I  took  up  a 
Pamphlet  entitled,  ^'  Saggestions  for  an  Improyement  of  the 
Examination  Statute,^  which  appears  to  hare  been  drawn  up 
by  one  who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  Memorial  already 
alluded  to ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to  his  name, 
ranks  amongst  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the  present 
Tutorial  Body. 

Although  professing  to  convey  only  the  individual  senti- 
ments of  its  Author,  the.  Pamphlet  probably  has  not  been 
brought  out  without  frequent  communication  with  his  Col- 
leagues, and  therefore  may  be  conceived  to  represent,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  feeling  which  prevails  amongst  many  of  the 
Residents.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  a  scheme,  to  which,  in 
fact,  the  '^  Suggestions "  are  indebted  for  all -their  leading 
features,  and  most  of  their  details,  was  actually  drawn  up  for 
a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses,  by  the  Master 
of  Pembroke^  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1846. 

In  the  prefatory  Remarks,  where  the  author  points  out  the 
evils  which  the  present  system  entails  alike  upon  the  Tutor 
tmd  the  Student,  I  am  quite  ready  to  concur,  and  am  happy 
to  have  the  authority  of  one  actually  engaged  in  Tuition  to 
confirm  those  impressions,  which,  as  a  Bystander,  I  had 
already  been  led  to  take  up. 

In  the  more  practical  Portion,  where  a  specific  scheme  of 
Reform  is  proposed,  some  divergence  of  opinion  may  naturally 
be  expected,  between  two  persons  viewing  the  question  from 
different  positions.  I  should  myself,  for  instance,  be  inclined 
to  see  the  study  of  Scientific  Theology  deferred  until  after  the 
attainment  of  the  1st  Degree  in  Arts,  instead  of  commencing 
with  the  Srd  year  of  residence,  conceiving  that  the  whole 
period,  up  to  the  taking  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  is 
not  too  extended  to  be  dedicated  to  studies  of  a  general 
nature. 

Nor  do  I  quite  approve  of  the  classification  of  the  Sciences 
which  are  included  under  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, and  Philology ;  the  Philological  portion  of  which  seems  to 


comprehend  more  than  conld  well  be  mastered  by  the  most 
fiDisbed  Scholar  during  a  single  year  of  Study. 

These^  however,  are  points  upon  which  many  others  may 
be  more  competent  to  pass  judgment  than  myself,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  the  third  Branch  of  the  subject — that  relating  to 
the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences,  that  I  intend  to 
confine  my  remarks,  as  it  is  on  these  alone  that  I  feel  myself 
in  any  degree  authorised  to  address  the  Public. 

Judging  from  the  brevity  with  which  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  dispatched  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to — from  the 
omission  of  several  important  Sciences  in  the  enumeration 
given — ^and  from  the  placing  side  by  side  branches  of  Natural 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  without  much  apparent  dis- 
criminations-one might  suspect  its  author  to  entertain  rather 
confused  notions,  vrith  respect  to  the  correlation  of  the  several 
Departments,  of  Physical  Science,  as  well  as  of  their  respective 
importance  in  an  educational  point  of  view ;  and  as  the  same 
is  perhaps  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case  in  this  University. 
with  persons  in  other  respects  highly  educated,  I  propose  to 
submit  succinctly,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  somewhat 
trite  and  common  place,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  respective 
claims  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  admission  into  the  cycle  of 
academical  learning. 

By  condensing  under  a  few  short  and  simple  propositions, 
my  Bemarks  on  this  subject,  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  clearer  view  of  my  meaning  than  could  be  done  by  a 
more  diffuse  statement,  and  may  possibly  supply  something 
worthy  to  take  the  place  of  that  portion  of  the  '' Suggestions'^ 
which,  if  not  involvincf  any  thing  actually  erroneous,  has  been 
at  least  put  forward  in  too  cursory  a  manner  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  persons  for  whose  guidance  it  seems  to  be  in- 
tended. 

Feeling,  indeed,  as  I  do,  that  a  Legislative  Assembly  like  the 
Oxford  Convocation,  which  can  only  reject  or  accept  the  Pro- 
:positions  submitted  to  it,  is  rather  differently  circumstanced 
to  one  which  has  the  power  of  amending  them,  or  which  could 
originate  Measures  of  its  own ;  I,  for  one,  should  be  disposed. 
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on  a  snbject  of  such  vRal  importance,  to  acquiesce  in  almost 
any  scheme  of  Reform  which  seemed  to  me  to  contain  within 
itself  the  germs  of  improvement. 

But  for  this  very  reason  I  deem  it  the  more  incumbent  to 
contribute  in  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  towards 
diffusing  such  information  on  the  subjects  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  as  may  at  once  assist  the  framers  of  any 
fresh  University  Statute  in  assigning  to  the  several  Branches 
of  Knowledge  that  rank  which  properly  belongs  to  them,  and 
likewise  may  entitle  those,  to  whom  the  measure  is  ultimately 
submitted,  to  pronounce,  whether  the  feults  they  may  descry 
in  it  are  of  so  fundamental  a  character  as  to  call  for  its  rejec- 
tion, or  of  a  nature  to  be  passed  over,  as  only  of  subordinate 
moment,  and  capable  of  subsequent  removal. 


CORRELATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


1.  The  Natural  Sciences*  may  be  divided  into  two 
Classes;  viz.,  into  those  which  are  general  or 
primary,  and  those  which  are  special  or  subordi- 
nate. 

2.  The  primary  ones  ought  to  be  regarded  as  parts 
of  every  complete  system  of  Education  ;  the 
special  ones  as  not  essential  to  it,  however  much 
they  may  deserve  encouragement  in  a  place  dedi- 
cated to  learning. 

3.  The  1st  Class  should  be  limited  to  those  De- 
partments of  Knowledge  which,  besides  being 

^  I  use  tlie  term  Naiurai  Sciences  in  the  same  sense  as  the  French  ;  ntmeljTy  ■■ 
teinprebending  all  BiaDches,  both  of  Physics  and  Natvnl  History. 


important  in  themselves^  are  requisite  also  for 
the  prosecution  of  every  other  Branch  of  Physi- 
cal Inquiry. 
4.  The  2nd  Class  will  include  those  Sciences  which 
have  reference  chiefly  to  their  own  particular 
subject-matter^  and  throw  light  only  incidentally 
upon  the  rest, 
6.  The  Primary  Sciences  comprehend  the  know- 
ledge of 

The  general  laws  common  to  all  Matter 
whatsoever. 

The.  special  properties  and  relations  of 
those  Bodies^  which  are  either  most  familiar 
to  us^  most  useful^  or  most  generally  diffused 
throughout  nature. 

The  general  laws  which  govern  Life,  both 
as  it  exists  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vege- 
table Creation. 

6.  Of  these,  the  first*named  Branch  of  Science  is 
termed  Mechanical,  or  more  popularly  Natural 
Philosophy  ;  the  second  is  included  under  Che- 
mistry ;  the  third  under  general  Physiology. 

7.  In  declaring,  that  these  three  Sciences  ought  to 
constitute  a  part  of  every  complete  system  of 
Education,  I  intend  to  maintain — 

With  Regard  to  Natural  Philosophy, — 

That  the  law  of  Gravitation,  and  its  consequences, 
as  illustrated  on  the  great  scale  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Celestial  Bodies,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  as  a  Mechanical  Agent,  should  be  under- 
stood ;  not  that  Optics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  &c.. 
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should  be  severally  insisted  upon,  or  even  that 
the  Principles  which  are  required  to  be  taught 
should  be  treated  mathematically. 

With  Regard  to  Chemistry, — 

That  the  general  laws  of  Combination  between 
bodies ;  the  properties  and  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  water,  and  of  some  of  the  more 
important  elements  should  be  rendered  familiar ; 
but  not  that  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  catalogue 
of  simple  substances,  or  their  primary  combina- 
tions, should  be  of  necessity  acquired. 

With  Regard  to  General  Physiology, — 

That  the  great  distinctions  between  the  two  King- 
doms of  Organic  Nature ;  the  Primary  Divisions 
of  each ;  the  leading  properties  which  belong  to 
living  matter  in  general ;  the  functions  which 
their  respective  organs  discharge  in  each  Class 
or  Division,  should  be  duly  understood ;  whilst 
neither  the  details  of  structure  in"  man,  or  in  the 
inferior  animals,  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
parts  of  the  information  which  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  possess. 

If  it  be  conceived  by  any,  that  the  rudiments  of  all  these 
three  Branches  of  Science  are  too  complicated  or  too  difficult 
to  be  mastered  by  every  Oxford  student,  I  would  beg  them  to 
recollect,  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  supposed  is  not  greater, 
than  that  which  every  well-educated  man  at  the  present  day 
is  assumed  to  possess,  or  than  what  is  at  present  generally 
enforced  in  many  foreign  Universities. 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  only  those  facts  are  to  be  deemed 
essential  which  can  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  mathema* 
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tics;  in  Chemistry,  nothing  more  than  some  knowledge  of 
Bodies  of  every-day  occurrence  is  required ;  and  in  Physiology, 
such  elementary  results  as  are  included  in  the  Text-book^ 
put  into  the  hands  of  Students  in  all  the  Colleges  for  general 
Education*  in  France,  and  taught  not  to  adults,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  mere  lads. 

The  array  of  new  names  which  seems  so  formidable  to  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  these  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  those 
belonging  to  the  nomenclature  of  Chemistry,  will  present  little 
difficulty,  if  acquired  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  memory  is 
fresh,  and  the  impressions  vivid.  Moreover,  a  certain  latitude 
of  discretion  must  be  left  to  the  Examiners,  especially  on  en- 
tering upon  a  new  system,  and  one  mode  of  relaxing  the  above 
regulations,  if  thought  too  stringent,  might  be  that  of  allow- 
ing one  of  the  three  Branches  specified  to  be  named  for 
Examination,  with  occasional  reference  only  to  those  Prin- 
ciples of  the  other  two  which  are  necessary  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  Science  selected. 

Thus  a  student  who  proposed  himself  for  examination  in 
Chemistry,  might  be  merely  required  to  show  his  acquaintance 
with  those  facts  in  Natural  Philosophy  or  in  Physiology  which 
are  involved  in  the  principles  of  the  former  Science. 

How  much  of  either  is  requisite  for  the  due  understanding 
of  Chemical  Philosophy  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  any  of 
the  standard  Treatises;  as,  for  instance.  Sir  Robert  Kane^s 
Elements,  where  the  Principles  of  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c.,  are 
brought  in,  as  introductory  to  the  general  laws  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  and  those  of  General  Physiology  in  explanation  of 
the  Organic  Department  of  the  Science. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  other  Sciences,  which,  being 
special  or  subordinate,  I  have  comprehended 
under  my  second  Division,  they  may  be  viewed, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  branches  of  Natural  Philo- 

«  Conn  elementaira  d^Histoire  Naturelle  k  Tiuage  dee  Colleges,  et  dei  MaiioB* 
d^Edncation,  par  M.  Milne  Edwards. 
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sophy^  and  not  of  Natural  History,  simply  as 
expansions  of,  or  deductions  from,  one  or  other  of 
the  three  Primary  ones  before  cited. 

Thus  Geology  draws  its  conclusions,  with  respect 
to  the  present  or  past  condition  of  the  Globe, 
partly  from  Mechanics,  partly  from  Chemistry, 
partly  from  Physiology;  Mineralogy,  if  treated 
crystallographically,  is  founded  upon  mathemati- 
cal laws — ^if  with  reference  to  the  uses  and  consti* 
tution  of  the  several  bodies  which  it  describes,  is 
mainly  dependent  on  Chemistry ;  and  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  Botany,  Zoology,  and  the 
rest. 

9.  It  would  therefore  seem  improper  to  accept  the 
acquisition  of  a  Branch  of  Natural  History  as 
constituting  a  claim  to  academical  distinction, 
except  it  be  coupled  with  a  certain  knowledge  of 
those  Primary  Sciences  from  which  its  Principles 
are  derived ;  or  even  to  place  any  one  of  them, 
however  popular  or  attractive  it  may  be,  amongst 
the  essential  parts  of  an  Educational  Course. 

10.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  fairly  contended,  that 
provided  this  primary  knowledge  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  upon  which  all  the  rest  depend,  has 
been  attained,  every  Department  of  Knowledge,  in 
which  instruction  is  here  provided  through  the 
medium  of  Professorial  Chairs,  should  possess  a 
certain  weight  in  establishing  a  claim  to  academi- 
cal distinction — the  only  proper  exceptions,  per- 
haps, being  those  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  as  I 
should  myself  be  inclined  to  add,  that  of  Theo- 
logy, these  being  all  of  a  decidedly  professional 
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character^  and  intended  for  persons  whose  Course 
of  General  Education  is  already  concluded. 

From  the  prmciples  jast  laid  down  it  would  seem  to 
follow^  that  supposing,  as  is  assumed  in  the  pamphlet 
so  often  alluded  to,  it  were  determined  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  a  third  Examination  held  in  one  of  three  Schools : 
vis.,  that  of  Theology,  that  of  Philosophy,  History,  and 
Philology;  and  that  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  allow" 
ing  to  each  candidate  the  option  of  offering  himself  either  for 
a  Common  Degree,  or  for  Honors,  in  any  one  of  them :  it 
would  be  consistent  and  right,  that  in  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Schools  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, of  Chemistry,  and  of  Physiology,  together  with  six 
books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra,  should  be  required  for  a  Com- 
mon Degree,  whilst  for  Honors  in  the  same,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  even  with  a  single  Branch  of  Science,  given  in  a 
mathematical  form,  provided  it  be  accompanied  with  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  three  primary  or  fun- 
damental Sciences  alluded  to,  might  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Thus,  according  to  the  scheme  proposed,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  Honors  by  passing  an  examination  in  Physical 
Astronomy,  in  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  or  in  Elec- 
tricity treated  mathematically ;  as,  for  instance,  by  an  expo- 
sition of  Ohm^s  Theory  of  the  Galvanic  Circuit 

I  now  approach  a  question  upon  which  some  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  expected  to  obtain,  even  amongst  those  who 
are  ready  to  admit  the  general  principles  for  which  I  have 
been  contending :  namely,  whether  any  subjects,  excepting 
those  which  can  be  treated  mathematically,  should  be  allowed 
to  establish  a  claim  for  Honors  in  the  Schools  alluded  to. 

For  my  own  part,  whilst  I  fully  admit,  that  the  highest 
place  in  the  rank  of  acquirements  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
him  who  has  mastered  the  profound  calculations  of  the 
Optician,  or  the  Astronomer— of  Newton,  or  La  Place  ;  I 
cannot  bat  think  that  the  grasp  of  mind  requisite  for  appre- 
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bending  the  various  memoirs  in  Electricity,  which  Faraday, 
Delarive,  and  others,  .have  contributed,  is  by  no  means  of  an 
humble  description ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  very  fact  of 
these  inquiries  being  presented  to  us  in  other  than  a  mathe- 
matical form,  and  partaking  rather  of  the  character  of  moral 
than  of  demonstrative  proof,  does  not  enhance  their  valae  as  a 
means  of  disciplining  the  understanding. 

Such  trains  of  remark  require  for  their  prosecution,  not 
indeed  the  same  depth  of  thought  as  some  of  those  in 
which  the  mathematician  engages,  but  perhaps  even  greater 
sagacity — demanding  a  less  concentrated  attention,  but  a 
more  frequent  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  this  for  the  very 
reason  which  leads  some  persons  to  undervalue  them,  namely, 
that  the  phenomena  under  consideration  are  less  perfectly 
investigated ;  so  that  the  actual  results  often  disappoint  our 
anticipations,  and  consequently  cannot  be  established  without 
a  continual  appeal  to  experiment. 

In  Chemistry,  likewise,  the  laws  of  Atomic  Combination, 
the  doctrines  of  Specific  Heat,  the  theory  of  Isomorphism,  &c., 
may  be  adduced  as  so  many  proofs,  that  this  Science  has,  in 
like  manner,  soared  above  that  humble  level  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  former  age  may  still  assign  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
uninitiated,  by  whom  it  is  often  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Black 
Art,  to  be  pursued  in  dark  and  underground  apartments,  and 
is  associated  with  unsavory  reminiscences  of  the  Apothecary'^s 
shop,  or  some  unsightly  Manufactory,  from  which  they  feel  an 
instinctive  repulsion. 

No  doubt,  also,  Physiology  might  present,  in  like  manner, 
subjects  demanding  close  reasoning  and  steady  attention — not 
the  less  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  cycle  of  Academic  Studies, 
because  they,  in  some  instances,  appear  to  graze  upon  the 
delicate    and    intricate  speculations   of   the  metaphysician/ 

Accordingly,    the   Student  might  be  allowed    to  present 

himself  as  a  Candidate  for  Honors,  on  the  strength  of  his 

acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  branches  of  Natural  Philo- 

sephy  to  which  he  may  have  turned  his  attention ;  as,  for 

^  Consult,  for  instance,  MUller*6  Physidogj,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Dalj. 
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instance,  by  proposing  to  be  examined  in  Astronomy,  in 
Optics,  or  in  Electricity.  He  might  also  be  rewarded  with  a 
certain,  althoagh  a  lower  degree  of  distinction,  by  shewing  an 
intimate  acqaaintance  with  Chemistry  or  with  Physiology « 
the  only  condition  in  each  of  these  cases  being,  that  his  know- 
ledge of  those  other  two  primary  Sciences  to  which  he  has 
not  especially  applied  himself,  should  be  at  least  sufficient  to 
haye  entitled  him  to  a  certificate  of  competency  for  a  common 
Degree. 

It  might  also  be  possible  for  him  to  win  a  higher  place  in 
the  scale  of  Honors,  or  to  eke  ont  his  claims  to  a  lower  one,  by 
passing  an  examination  in  Geology  or  in  Botany,  only  that  in 
estimating  his  acquirements  in  these  branches  of  knowledge, 
more  stress  should  be  laid  by  the  Examiner  upon  points  con- 
nected with  the  great  truths  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
Fundamental  Sciences,  than  on  a  technical  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  the  subject  itself. 

Thus,  in  the  examination  for  Botany,  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed of  individual  Plants  need  not  be  insisted  on,  but  the 
chief  stress  should  be  laid,  upon  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  upon  the  laws  of  organization,  and 
upon  those  truths  of  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology, 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  functions  of 
Vegetables. 

By  viewing  the  several  branches  of  Natural  History  as  Off- 
sets, as  it  were,  of  the  three  fundamental  Sciences,  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  that  extreme  subdivision  of  subjects,  which 
might  render  it  difficult,  not  only  to  find  competent  persons 
to  conduct  some  parts  of  the  Examination,  but  also  to  classify 
the  Candidates  suitably  by  reference  to  any  common  standard. 

Whilst,  therefore,  I  fully  concur  with  those  zealous  Natu- 
ralists^ who  have  been  loud  in  their  expressions  of  regret, 
that  a  love  of  Natural  History  is  not  more  generally  instilled 
ioto  the  minds  of  our  youth  in  their  earlier  years — whilst  I 

e  See  for  instance,  Mr.  Spenee*B  late  Addreaa  to  the  Entomological  Society,  and 
Mr.  Patteraon^B  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  Natunl  History,  as  a  Branch  of  Qeneral 
Education,  Fe{ra«/,  1840. 
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regard  Isyery  one  of  its  branches,  not  only  as  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  after-life  enjoyments  of  all  classes  of  Society 
from  the  highest  to  the  most  hnmble,  bat  as  capable  also, 
when  cnltiyated  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  to  take  its  part  in  disci- 
plining the  mind  and  in  preparing  it  for  higher  objects — I  think 
it  mnst  rest  content  at  our  Uniyersities  with  that  degree  of 
encouragement,  which  would  be  afforded  by  its  alliance  with 
those  fundamental  truths  of  Science  which  we  propose  to 
insist  upon  as  essential.  A  certain  knowledge  of  Botany,  as 
such,  may  indeed  be  indispensable  to  all  grades  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  in  the  provisions  for  general  Educa- 
tion, it  can  only  perhaps  be  directly  fostered  so  far  as  it  con- 
stitutes a  Branch  of  General  Physiology,  and  from  its 
admission  into  the  examination  schools  in  that  capacity,  a 
certain  degree  of  attention  to  its  details  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  follow.  The  same  will,  of  course,  apply  to 
Zoology,  and  even  to  the  one  most  immediately  interesting  to 
us  of  them  all,  I  mean  Anatomy. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  although  no  man'*s  educa- 
tion can  be  regarded  as  complete  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  impose  this  burden  upon  all  who  graduate 
at  the  University.  I  am  not  so  far  wedded  to  my  own  pur- 
suits, so  imbued  with  the^esprit  de  metier^  as  not  to  feel  that 
to  men  in  general.  Modem  History,  Political  Economy,  the 
Principled  of  Jurisprudence,  &c.,  may  be  as  useful  accomplish- 
ments, as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  although  I 
have  expressed  my  belief,  that  most  educated  persons  might 
be  made  to  apprehend  the  great  truths  of  the  three  funda- 
mental Sciences  alluded  to  within  the  third  year  of  their 
residence  at  the  University,  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned, 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  in  all  cases  to  combine  this 
with  the  acquirement  of  a  moderate  amount  of  information 
on  the  Literary  Subjects  alluded  ta 

We  must  be  content  therefore  to  stop  short  of  that  which 
might  be  in  the  abstract  desirable,  by  allowing  the  student 
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the  option  of  uDdergoiDg  an  examination,  either  in  the  School 
of  Philosophy,  History  and  Philology,  or  in  that  of  Mathema- 
tics and  Physics. 

And  although  the  same  excuse  of  incapacity  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  scholar  who  offers  himself  in  the 
former  school  as  a  Candidate  for  Honors,  yet  it  might  seem 
preposterous  to  distract  the  attention  of  a  man,  the  bent  of 
whose  genius  lies  strongly  in  a  particular  direction,  and  one 
which  the  Uniyersity  sanctions  and  approyes,  by  exacting 
from  him  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Sciences  to  which 
he  is  wholly  indifferent. 

The  student  who^  in  his  third  year  of  residence,  chooses 
to  make  History  or  Philology  his  principal  occupation^  may 
fairly  claim  an  exemption  from  studying  Physical  Science, 
just  as  the  man  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  deyotes 
himself  to  the  latter,  need  not  be  expected  to  be  conversant 
with  Modem  Literature  or  Philology. 

I  should  be  loth,  however,  to  extend  the  same  indulgence 
to  the  mere  student  in  Theology,  if  the  recommendation  put 
forward  in  the  ^*  Suggestions,'*^  as  to  allowing  the  third  yearns 
examination  to  take  place  simply  in  Divinity,  were  to  be 
literally  adopted.  If  this  were  the  case,  I  fear  the  present 
standard  for  Passmen  would  be  rather  lowered  than  elevated 
by  the  alterations  thus  introduced  into  our  system^  since  the 
first  and  second  examinations  will  require  less  from  them  than 
they  do  at  present ;  and  the  third,  if  limited  to  the  one 
subject  of  Divinity,  would  be  nothing  more  than  an  an- 
ticipation of  what  they  at  present  have  to  undergo  for  admis* 
sion  into  Orders. 

Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  found,  that 
the  great  majority  of  Undergraduates,  being  intended  for 
the  Clerical  Profession,  will  be  induced  to  select  the  Theo- 
logical School  in  preference  to  either  of  the  other  two,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  saving  themselves  labour,  as  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  them  to  pass  through  the  former  is  of  a 
nature  to  be  available  at  their  subsequent  examination  for 
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Orders,  whilst  that  required  in  the  other  Schools  will  not 
equally  serve  that  purpose. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  considered  desirable,  that  the  members  of 
the  Clerical  body  should  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
general  mass  of  educated  men  in  this  age  and  country  with 
respect  to  general  attainments,  it  would  seem  necessary  that 
in  addition  to  Theology,  some -at  least  of  those  studies  that 
form  a  part  of  the  examination  in  one  of  the  two  other  pro* 
posed  Schools  should  be  appended. 

Nor  would  I  even  exempt  the  Candidate  for  Honors  in 
Theology  from  the  necessity  of  evincing  some  degree  of  literary 
or  scientific  attainment,  not  only  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
highest  amount  of  Theological  Learning  will  not  compensate 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  for  the  entire  absence  of 
those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  in  the  present  age  ao 
generally  difiused,  and  so  highly  appreciated,  but  likewise 
because,  if  it  were  understood  that  the  Candidate  for  Honors 
in  Divinity  escaped  without  any  further  examination,  many 
with  very  humble  pretensions  to  theological  learning,  would 
be  tempted  to  come  forward  in  that  capacity,  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  avoid  a  display  of  their  ignorance  on  oth«r 
subjects. 

The  only  question  that  still  remains  for  oonsideration 
relates  to  the  expediency  of  requiring  an  attendance  upon 
some  of  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  from  the  Undei^- 
graduates  generally. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  it  would  be  almost  su- 
perfluous to  render  this  practice  compulsory,  when  the  scieneea 
discussed  in  the  Class-rooms  are  made  themselves  the  sulgects 
of  University  examination.  The  Student,  it  may  be  said^ 
will  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  means  and  applianeea 
thus  afibrded,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  in  the  readiest 
manner  that  information  which  has  become  indispensable  to 
him  for  a  Degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  principle  whioh  indnces  the 
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Anthoritiesof  each  College  at  present  to  require  attendance  on 
the  Lectures  of  the  Tutors,  although  relating  to  the  verj 
subjects  upon  which  the  public  Examinations  turn,  might 
seem  applicable  to  the  case  of  those  delivered  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. 

In  both  instances  it  would  be  alike  advisable  to  counteract 
the  strong  temptation  which  exists  amongst  young  men,  to 
resort  to  more  compendious  methods  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation requisite,  and  to  postpone  the  season  of  preparation 
till  the  latest  possible  period.  Moreover  there  are  many 
subjects  which  it  may  be  thought  impracticable  to  introduce 
into  the  Examination  Schools,  and  which,  therefore,  have  the 
more  need  of  this  species  of  encouragement.  If  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Qeology,  Anatomy,  can  only  be  admitted  into 
the  Examinations  so  far  as  they  are  illustrative  of  the  three 
primary  or  fundamental  Sciences,  there  seems  the  greater 
reason  why  they  should  be  put  forward  as  studies  which  the 
University  desires  to  foster. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  propriety  of  imposing  at- 
tendance on  two  courses  at  least  of  Public  Lectures  during  the 
third  year  of  residence,  leaving  it,  however,  entirely  to  the 
option  of  the  Student  to  select  any  of  those  relating  either  to 
the  Liters  Humaniores,  as  they  are  termed,  or  to  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  according  to  the  School  in  which  he 
proposes  to  be  examined. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  express  a  hope,  that  the 
long  period  of  Oesiatian  which  this  scheme  of  Academical 
Reform,  according  to  the  Author  of  the  "  Suggestions,'^  has 
already  undergone,  is  drawing  towards  its  accomplishment, 
and  that  when  at  length  brought  to  light,  Convocation, 
warned  by  past  experience,  will  refrain,  even  though  some 
of  its  features  may  not  be  exactly  to  its  taste,  from  ruth- 
lessly strangling  it  at  the  birth,  as  it  did  its  predecessor^ 
provided  only  the  measure  appear  to  contain  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  future  healthful  development. 
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Thus  may  the  University  be  spared  the  mortification  of 
seeing,  through  its  delays,  the  very  same  Reforms,  perhaps^ 
apparently  forced  upon  it  from  without,  which  it  was  pre- 
pared of  its  own  accord  to  introduce ;  or  of  being  compelled ' 
to  receive  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  whilst  deficiencies^ 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  generally  acknowledged  by 
its  own  members,  remain  unsupplied.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  if 
the  Professors  who  lecture  on  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
were  at  present  to  draw  up  a  report  relative  to  the  state  of 
their  respective  classes,  similar  to  the  one  which  they  au- 
thorised me  to  lay  before  the  Members  of  Convocation  in 
1839,  the  result  would  be  even  more  conclusive,  as  to  the 
sinister  influence  which  the  exclusive  encouragement  held  out 
to  one  particular  class  of  studies  was  calculated  to  exert  upon 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  rest,  than  the  one  which  I  then  sub- 
mitted. It  will,  however,  be  amply  sufficient  to  substantiate 
our  case,  if  I  simply  republish  the  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  individuals  who  have  attended  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry 
from  1822  to  1838,  appending  to  it  the  facts  that  were  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr..  Kidd,  Professor  Bigaud,  and  Pro- 
fessor Buckland,  with  regard  to  their  own  respective  classes. 


LECTURES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 


COURSE  OITBN 
IN 

1822—3 
1824^-5 

1826  . 
1826—7 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  (Lent  Term) 
1829  (Michaelmas  Term) 
1830 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FROM  THB 


UNITBRSITY. 
25 
36 

22 
24 
21 
43 
20 
12 
20 


CITY. 

7 
5 
6 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Total  in  eight  years 


223 


28 


21 

Average,  3J  pupils  per  annum,  of  whom  28  were  from 
the  University. 

LECTURES  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

COURSE  GIYEH                                                       NUMBIB  OF  PUPILB  FROM  TBE 
IN  UNIYBBSITT.  CITY. 

1831 19  ..  0 

1831—2 14  ..  6 

1832  (Michaelmas  Term)    .        .        .  12  1 

1833 15  ..  2 

1834 11  ..  2 

1835 14  ..  1 

1836 10  .  .  3 

1837 7  ..  6 

1838 8  .  .  2 

Total  in  eight  years       .        .110        ..21 

Average,  about  16  pupils  per  annum,  of  whom  14  were 
from  the  University. 

Dr.  Kidd  reported,  that  between  the  years  1819  and  1828 
the  number  of  his  Pupils  in  Anatomy  amounted  to  288) 
averaging  29  yearly;  whereas  between  1829  and  1838  their 
amount  was  only  175,  or  17^  yearly ;  but  that  for  the  five 
years  immediately  pi'eceding  his  report  the  ratio  of  decrease 
had  greatly  surpassed  the  above  calculation,  for  in  1834 
the  number  of  his  pupils  amounted  only  to  6;  in  1835  to  10; 
in  1836  to  4  ;  in  1837  to  10 ;  and  in  1838  to  10. 

Professor  Rigaud  informed  me,  that  from  1818  to  1828,  the 
number  of  his  pupils  contributed  by  the  whole  University, 
averaged 42  annually;  whereas  from  1828  to  1838, it  scarcely 
exceeded  8  from  all  the  Colleges,  exclusive  of  .Christ  Church. 

If  therefore  the  attendance  from  the  latter  society,  as  from 
the  rest,  had  been  optional,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
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more  than  two  additional  pupils  would  hare  been  supplied 
from  the  above  source ;  so  that  the  taste  of  the  University  for 
Natural  Philosophy  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  having  di- 
minished to  one  quarter  of  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Uni- 
versity only  ten  years  previously. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anatomical  Lectures,  and 
in  that  of  my  own,  the  diminution  appears  to  have  been  going 
on  in  an  accelerated  ratio  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  in- 
cluded in  the  series ;  for  in  1833,  Professor  Bigaud  derived 
from  all  the  other  Colleges  excepting  Christ  Church,  only  4 
pupils;  in  1834,6;  in  1835,  none  at  all;  in  1836,2;  in 
1837,  6  ;  and  again  in  1838,  none  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  Lectures  in  G^logy  and  Mineralogy, 
Professor  Buckland  communicated  to  me  at  that  time  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

'^  In  confirmation  of  the  statement  set  forth  in  your  letter 
of  the  24th  of  February,  to  the  Members  of  Convocation,  re* 
specting  the  rapid  decrease  of  attendance  on  the  Public  Lec- 
tures of  Professors,  in  this  University,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  have  experienced  a  similar 
and  nearly  simultaneous  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons 
attending  my  Courses  both  on  Gkology  and  Mineralogy. 
This  decrease  began  about  seven  years  ago,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  since  that  time  having  been  nearly  one  half 
less  than  during  more  than  15  years  preceding  it.  During 
this  longer  period  my  numbers  were  usually  more  than  50  in 
Geology,  and  about  30  in  Mineralogy,  whilst  during  the  last 
seven  years  they  have  been  on  an  average,  30  in  Oeology,  and 
15  in  Mineralogy.  As  this  decrease  has  been  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  increased  accommodation  for  Lectures,  and 
for  exhibition  of  the  Collections,  transferred  in  1833  from  a 
crowded  room  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  more  spacious 
apartments  in  the  Clarendon  ;  and  as  it  has  happened  also 
during  a  period  when  the  study  of  Geology  has  been  ad- 
vancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  throughout  England,  and 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  reasonable  to  refer  the  di- 
minution of  attendance  which  I  have  experienced^  in  common 
with  all  the  scientific  Professors  in  this  University,  to  some 
internal  cause  in  the  system  of  education,  and  of  public 
examination  recently  pursued^  which  tends  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  our  Students  from  the  pursuits  of  Physical 
Science.^' 


ERRATUM. 
Page  14,  line  8,  for  remark  read  research. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


The  *'  Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Examination  Statute/'  which  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  the  intention  of  explaining  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  legislature  of  the  University  those 
defects  in  our  system,  which  though  felt  by  many 
of  the  Tutors,  could  not  well  be  detailed  in  the 
address  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  has  elicited  a 
pamphlet  from  Professor  Daubeny  *'  On  the  Corre- 
lation of  the  Natural  Sciences."  The  Professor 
appears  to  have  two  objects  in  view ;  partly  to][en- 
lighten  the  confused  notions  on  this  subject  which 
the  Professor  believes  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the 
University  and  visible  in  the  "  Suggestions,"  and 
partly  to  suggest  some  improvement  on  the  plan 
there  proposed  for  the  Examination  in  the  Physical 
Sciences.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Professor's  classification  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  a  classification  which  seems  to 
make  Optics,  for  instance,  stand  in  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  Mechanics  that  Anatomy  does  to 
Physiology.  And  good  reasons  might  be  discovered 
why  the  Physical  Sciences  should  be  treated  in  so 


cursory  a  manner  in  the  "  Suggestions."  Those 
Sciences,  whatever  their  absolute  importance,  do 
not  as  yet  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
studies  of  the  University.  All  they  can  at  present 
claim  is  an  opening  for  free  growth  and  expansion ; 
a  license  to  be  studied  for  their  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  as  ornamental  additions  to  an  alien  course. 
When  the  wants  of  the  place  and  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Professorial  Lectures  have  made  the  Physical 
Sciences  as  important  a  part  of  our  system  as 
might  be  wished,  they  may  well  demand  a  more 
careful  attention  from  those  who  have  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University;  but  till  then  a  somewhat 
cursory  mention  is  all  that  they  can  fairly  claim. 

But  it  would  hardly  serve  any  very  essential 
purpose,  either  f  o  criticise  the  Professor's  pamphlet 
or  to  defend  the  *'  Suggestions."  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  ''  Suggestions"  shew  great  igno* 
ranee  of  Physical  Science,  or  whether  the  Pro- 
fessor has  laid  himself  open  to  controversy,  but 
whether  any  of  the  modifications  he  recommends 
could  be  advantageously  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  requisites  for  a  common 
degree,  the  Professor  seems  very  nearly  to  agree 
with  the  ''  Suggestions,"  except  that  he  insists  upon 
particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  Physical  Sciences ;  and  something  of 
that  kind  might  certainly  be  beneficial.  It  might 
be  required  for  instance  that  of  the  three  subjects 
to  be  taken  up,  one  at  least  should  be  one  of  the 


three  Sciences  designated  as  Primary  by  the  Pro- 
fessor. But  it  wonid  surely  be  better  to  require 
one  of  these^  together  with  two  of  the  subordinate 
Sciences  connected  with  it,  to  be  pretty  accurately 
known  as  far  as  it  could  be  without  the  aid  of 
Mathematics,  than  to  require  a  mere  superficial 
acquaintance  with  all  three  of  the  primary.  Thus 
a  degree  might  be  obtained  by  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  of  two  other 
Sciences  in  the  subordinate  rank. 

But  in  the  subjects  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Examination  for  Honours,  the  Professor  makes 
the  important  change  of  extending  them  even  to 
such  as  do  not  admit  of  Mathematical  treatment. 
The  Professor  urges  that  "  the  grasp  of  mind  re- 
quisite for  apprehending  the  various  memoirs  in 
Electricity,  which  Faraday,  Delarive,  and  others 
have  contributed,  is  by  no  means  of  an  humble 
description.'*  "  Such  trains  of  remark  require  for 
their  prosecution  not  indeed  the  same  depth  of 
thought  as  some  of  those  in  which  the  Mathe- 
matician engages,  but  perhaps  even  a  greater 
sagacity;  demanding  a  less  concentrated  atten- 
tion, but  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  ingenuity." 
Now  surely  in  this  sentence  the  distinction  is  for- 
gotten between  the  power  required  for  investi- 
gating Nature,  and  that  required  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  investigations  of  others.  It 
is  true  that  the  discoverer,  the  investigator  of 
Physical  Science,  does  require  a  greater  sagacity, 


a  more  frequent  exercise  of  ingenuity  than  even 
the  Mathematician ;  but  the  same  remark  by  no 
means  applies  to  one  who  merely  recollects  what 
has  been  already  discovered.  The  Mathematical 
pupil  must  possess  a  power  of  abstraction  which 
to  many  minds  is  a  very  severe  exertion ;  he 
has  to  create  within  himself  the  thought  which 
has  been  traced  by  his  teacher :  the  student  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  requires  nothing  but  a  clear 
head  and  a  good  memory.  He  who  can  make 
new  combinations  of  Physical  facts,  can  bring 
the  light  of  other  and  remote  investigations  to 
bear  upon  his  own,  can  penetrate  to  the  prin- 
ciple concealed  under  an  empirical  law,  and  ex- 
tend it  by  far-reaching  analogies  to  apparently 
alien  cases,  certainly  shews  no  mean  powers  of 
mind.  But  if  it  would  be  unfair  to  remold  a 
pupil  of  Columbus's  egg,  yet  at  any  rate  it  is 
certain  that  no  argument  whatever  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  the 
discoverer  to  the  mental  power  exerted  in  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  the  discoveries.  The 
danger  of  admitting  these  Sciences  to  the  Class 
Schools  consists  in  the  undue  preference  that  would 
almost  inevitably  be  given  to  mere  memory  over 
real  hard  work.  A  man  who  had  made  himself* 
master  of  the  Differential  Calculus  would  often  find 
a  serious  competitor  in  one  who  had  a  very  indis- 
tinct knowledge  of  Trigonometry,  simply  because 
the  latter  had  got  up  some  well  written  treatise  on 


Natural  Philosophy :  and  yet  there  could  be  no 
real  question  as  to  which  had  started  with  the 
greatest  natural  power,  had  made  the  greatest 
intellectual  exertion,  or  had  acquired  the  most 
valuable  knowledge.  The  natural  place  of  these 
Sciences  in  such  an  Examination  is  to  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  strictly  demonstrative  subjects 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Any  one  who 
could  introduce  them  in  this  way  might  fairly  be 
entitled  to  some  consideration  for  his  knowledge 
of  them.  But,  if  they  were  admitted  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
measure  them  with  real  justice  against  studies 
requiring  such  very  different  exertion  of  intellect, 
different  both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  the  Physical 
Sciences  treated  mathematically.  If  they  are  to 
be  admitted  at  all,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be 
with  some  such  restriction  as  this,  that  in  no  case 
should  they  be  taken  into  account  in  the  first  or 
second  class. 

But  a  more  important  modification,  and  one 
which  will  cause  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  are  most  anxious  to  improve  our  pre- 
sent system,  is  the  proposal  of  the  Professor  to 
compel  attendance  upon  at  least  two  courses  of 
public  lectures  during^  the  third  year.  This  would 
run  counter  to  the  very  spirit  of  all  the  proposed 
changes.  Such  changes,  indeed,  would  hardly  be 
worth  the  trouble,  if  their  object  were  merely  to 
add  a  little  Physical  Science  to  the  present  studies 
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of  the  University,  or  by  inserting  an  Examination 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to  prevent  a  few 
of  the  Undergraduates  from  idling  away  the 
time  that  immediately  follows  the  Responsions. 
But  no  one  who  has  been  much  engaged  in  tui- 
tion, can  help  feeling  that  the  present  Procrus- 
tean system  seriously  injures  the  real  efficiency  of 
the  University.  Studies  which  would  naturally  at- 
tract much  attention  are  discouraged,  by  rendering 
it  incumbent  upon  all  to  give  so  much  time  and 
labour  to  others  which  have  no  connection  with 
them.  One  who  would  be  sure  of  success  in 
Physical  Science  is  forced  to  labour  to  the  last  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  construe  Sophocles;  or  one 
who  has  a  natural  bent  for  History  or  Philology 
is  obliged  to  bewilder  himself  with  Philosophy. 
Other  studies,  again,  are  altogether  excluded  from 
the  University  course ;  the  most  extended  know- 
ledge of  modern  History  or  modern  Philosophy 
would  hardly  be  the  least  assistance  towards  the 
attainment  of  academical  honours,  or  even  of  a 
common  degree.  For  all  this  there  seems  plainly 
to  be  but  one  remedy ;  to  open  as  many  avenues  as 
possible  by  which  men  may  arrive  at  real  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  to  leave,  as  much  as  it  can  be  left, 
to  the  natural  bent  of  each  the  study  which  would 
best  suit  his  own  case.  And  this  principle,  if  the 
reform  is  to  be  at  all  effectual,  must  extend  not 
only  to  the  studies  but  also  to  the  method  by 
which  those  studies  are  pursued.     For  as  restric- 


tions  in  regard  to  the  former  have  been  found  to 
have  a  bad  effect,  the  same  may  with  much  more 
truth  be  said  of  the  latter.  Some  learn  more  from 
the  Lectures  of  a  Professor  than  they  could  from 
books ;  others  find  Lectures  a  simple  hindrance. 
Why  should  the  latter  be  required  to  submit  to  a 
method  which  does  not  give  them  what  they  want  ? 
The  Professor  complains  of  ''the  temptation  which 
exists  among  young  men  to  resort  to  more  com- 
pendious methods  for  obtaining  the  information 
required."  Why  should  they  be  prevented  from 
seeking  compendious  methods  if  the  information 
can  really  be  obtained  by  such  means  ?  And  whether 
or  not  it  is  obtained,  the  examination  ought  to  test. 
It  might  certainly  be  advisable  in  individual  cases 
to  compel  attendance  at  Professorial  Lectures  ;  but 
of  individual  cases  the  College,  not  the  University, 
is  the  best  judge.  It  cannot  be  right  to  legislate 
for  the  idle  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  the  studies 
of  the  diligent ;  yet  clearly  this  is  the  case,  if  for 
the  sake  of  discipline  we  force  all  alike  to  this 
method  of  acquiring  information,  when  some  of  the 
most  diligent  would  unquestionably  prefer  follow- 
ing a  system  of  their  own.  Discipline  in  short  is 
plainly  the  business  of  the  College  Authorities: 
they  alone  can  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
required.  The  business  of  the  University  as  such 
is  to  promote  study :  which  it  will  not  do  if  it 
persists  in  forcing  men  to  learn  what  they  are  not 
naturally  intended  for,  or  by  methods  not  naturally 
adapted  to  them. 
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Another  important  argument  might  be  added  to 
this  :  the  bad  effect  of  such  compulsory  attendance 
upon  the  Professors  themselves.  Were  all  Pro- 
fessors, present  and  future,  sure  to  be  as  faithfiil 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  Dr.  Daubeny, 
they  might  indeed  require  no  external  stimulus.' 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  calculate  upon  the 
same  energy  in  every  case.  Nor  is  voluntary 
attendance  merely  a  stimulus  to  the  Professor  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost ;  it  is  also  the  only 
guide  for  his  judgment.  How  else  is  he  to  know 
what  style  of  lecturing  is  most  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  his  hearers  and  the  nature  of  his 
subject  ?  It  is  easy  to  say,  that  the  Professor  may 
perhaps  give  excellent  Lectures,  but  yet  may  not 
be  attractive  to  students  not  as  yet  fit  to  judge  of 
their  excellence.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  real  and 
the  only  judges  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lectures  as 
means  of  instruction  must  be  the  instructed  them- 
selves. The  Lectures  are  good  for  nothing  as 
Lectures,  unless  they  carry  their  hearers  with  them. 
They  may  contain  the  most  comprehensive  know- 
ledge, the  deepest  research,  the  happiest  combina- 
tions, but  what  avails  all  this,  if  the  student  finds 
that  from  obscurity  of  language,  or  even  such  a 
minor  matter  as  indistinctness  of  delivery  or  want 
of  animation,  they  do  not  teach  him  what  he  comes 
to  learn. 

In  short,  the  object  wished  for  by  many  of  those 
who  signed  the  Memorial  is  not  to  force  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  studies,  but  to  allow  free  deve- 
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lopement  to  every  kind  of  mind.  It  would  be  a 
small  subject  of  regret ''  that  the  study  of  Geology 
attracted  little  attention  in  Oxford  just  when  it 
was  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity  through- 
out England/'  or  '^  that  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry 
obtained  only  half  as  many  pupils  between  1830 
and  1838,  as  between  1821  and  1830/  if  there 
were  reason  to  believe  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  educated  here,  had  found  real  cultivation  for 
their  intellectual  powers,  though  not  in  the  line  of 
Physical  Science.  Various  causes  may  bring  dif- 
ferent studies  into  favour  at  different  times.  But 
vdiatever  the  causes  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  only 
those  subjects  which  excite  real  interest  will  be 
studied  with  real  profit.  If  the  University  opens 
a  fair  field  to  all  studies  of  real  value,  and  gives 
encouragement  to  each  in  proportion  to  that  value, 
she  will  gain  more  than  she  possibly  could  by 
putting  the  means  above  the  end,  and  thinking 
more  of  the  fulness  of  the  class-rooms  than  of 
the  needs  of  the  student. 

In  conclusion  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
of  all  the  Professors,  Dr.  Daubeny  has  the  least 
need  to  require  a  compulsory  attendance  to  fill  his 
class-room.  Chemistry  is  a  science  so  essentially 
requiring  experiments  for  anything  like  a  real 
study  of  it,  that  if  only  those  who  would  naturally 
devote  themselves  to  it  were  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  being  permitted  to  make  it  a  passport  to.  a 
degree,  they  would  of  necessity  attend  the  Pro- 
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fessorial  Lectures  tp  get  what  they  could  not  get 
firom  books.  This  alone  would  be  enough  to  drive 
them  to  the  lecture^ropm ;  this  would  have  sent 
them  there  long  ago  if  Physical  Science  had  only 
had  a  fair  field  in  the  University ;  even  if  the  Pro- 
fessor had  not  been  one  to  whom  the  whole  Uni- 
versity would  points  as  having  faithfully  diaehiu'ged, 
and  more  than  discharged  his  professorial  duties. 
But  whatever  might  be  th?  efifect  upon  the  class- 
rooms of  leaving  the  students  to  themselves  in  the 
choice  of  their  method  of  study^  such  restrictions 
as  the  Professor  proposes  would  be  so  opposed  to 
what  is  really  needed  heroj  that  a  measure  con- 
taining many  of  them,  instead  of  shewing  '"^the 
seeds  of  future  healthful  development,"  would  rather 
shew  "  jEaulta  of  so  ftindamental  a  obftracter  as  to 
call  for  its  rejectioB." 
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REMARKS 


LEGAL    EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Vicb-Chancbllor. 
It  has  recently  been  made  public  that  a  memorial  has 
been  addressed  to  yourself  and  the  other  Heads  of 
Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  University,  by  a  majority  of 
the  CoUege  Tutors,  on  the  subject  of  the  University 
studies  :  and  contemporaneously  with  this  some  sug- 
gestions have  appeared  embodpng,  in  more  detail,  the 
same  leading  change  which  is  urged  by  the  memorial- 
ists, the  suggestions  being  understood  to  emanate  from 
some  of  the  most  influential  of  that  body.    The  result 
of  the  whole  is  the  proposal  of  a  very  extensive  altera- 
tion in  the  scheme  of  the  University  Studies  and  Exa- 
minations. 

Into  the  general  question  thus  raised  I  have  no  de- 
sign to  enter.  I  should  wish,  indeed,  to  guard  myself 
from  being  supposed  to  express  any  anticipation  of  the 
practical  success  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  or  any  co- 
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incideiice  with  many  of  the  opinions  and  proposals 
advanced  by  the  promoters  of  it  in  the  course  of  their 
pamphlet.  But  with  this  exception,  I  wish  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  merits  or  demerits  of  the  new 
scheme.  No  doubt  they  are  open  to  much  obser- 
vation, but  I  feel  that  in  a  practical  question  no- 
thing but  experience,  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  what 
should  be  suggested,  could  give  a  title  to  be  heard ; 
and  on  neither  of  these  grounds  could  I  hope  to  rely. 
There  is,  however,  one  particular  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  new  scheme  of  studies,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  appears  to  be  without  the  scope  of 
this  objection,  as  being  not  exclusively  Academical, 
and  as  relating  to  the  profession  of  which  I  am  a 
member — I  mean  the  proposed  introduction  into 
the  University  course  of  some  form  or  amount  of 
Legal  Education.  And  on  this  subject  a  sufficient 
apology  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  exist  for  the 
few  following  remarks,  confined  strictly  to  the  bearing 
of  the  proposed  change  on  Legal  Education,  and 
put  forth,  not  so  much  with  any  wish  to  press,  at 
all  events,  the  particular  proposal  they  advocate  on 
the  University  authorities,  as  in  the  hope  that,  as 
some  change  is  proposed  and  seems  probable,  they 
may,  perchance,  advance  some  fact  or  suggestion 
which  may  be  of  use  in  determining  what  that  change 
should  be,  and  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
adverted  to. 


In  the  "  Suggestions/'  then,  (p.  12,  prefiiee,)  the 
professional  or  semi-professional  aspect  of  the  proposed 
new  scheme  is  thus  first  discovered : — 

''  Is  it  really  the  case  that  we  can  find  nothing  else  for  him  to  do« 
which  hereafter  would  he  useful  or  instructire  to  him,  nothing  to 
sweeten  the  tasteless  cup,  nothing  that  would  raise  the  tone  of  his 
oonTersation  above  the  gossip  of  the  place,  no  direct  preparation 
for  kis  fiiture  profession  ?  It  seems  a  natural  view  that  as  we  get 
on  in  life,  education  should  cease  to  be  a  means,  to  become  an  end  in 
itself;  that  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  should  be  no  more  a 
mere  discipline  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  but  embody  the  informa- 
tion which  we  daily  want ;  that  if  we  begin  as  boys  with  things  of 
which  we  see  neither  the  use  nor  the  meaning,  we  should  end  as  men 
with  the  subjects  and  interests  of  real  life.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  elements  of  polite  education ;  we  cannot 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  the  sole  elements.  And  if  history,  na- 
tural philosophy,  physiology,  knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  of 
words,  are  also  a  part  of  general  education,  it  is  plain  that  from  this 
large  field  an  nnder-graduate  is  almost  wholly  shut  out.  One  year 
he  is  at  his  old  school-books  'cramming^  ^?_1^®  Examination ^  the  _ 
next  year  he  is  in  a  lawyer's  office,  or  in  the  care  of  a  country- 
parish.  The  stimulus  of  his  after-life  is  lost,  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation  to  his  tastes,  he  is  cut  off  from  those  more  general  studies, 
which,  however  inferior  as  a  severe  discipline,  are  perhaps  superior 
in  awakening  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  ordinary  minds. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  with  the  view  of  remedying  which  the 
following  suggestions  have  been  made.  In  any  change  in  the  Uni- 
versity course  there  seem  to  be  two  chief  requisites  for  success,  sim- 
plicity anc[  adherence  to  the  customs  of  the  place.  No  attempt  to 
modehOxJorcTon  the  plan  of  a  Scotch  or  German  University  will  suc- 
ceed, or  deserve  to  succeed  ;  we  desire  only  to  be  an  integral  portion 
of  the  great  confederacy  of  learning.  But  while  remembering  its 
national,  and  in  part  ecclesiastical,  character,  let  us  endeavour  to 


keep  the  Umversity  in  its  proper  place,  between  the  schools  and  ike 
professions,  guiding  and  receiving  the  one,  affording  outlets  and  ap* 
proaches  to  the  other  ;  the  conflaence,  as  its  name  implies,  of  many 
waters ;  not  the  lake  merely,  in  which  the  streams  rest  and  are  satis- 
fied, but  the  source  from  which  they  flow  forth  again  over  the 
various  walks  of  private  and  public  life." 

No  mention  is  again  made  of  the  subject  until  we 
come  to  the  Third  Examination.  This  examinatioii 
(p.  20)  is  thus  stated : — 

1 .  To  be  passed  after  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  Term  by  eyeiy 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.A.3  in  one  at  least  of  three  schools, 
viz.,  (1.)  Theology;  (2.)  Philosophy,  History,  and  Philology; 
(3.)  Mathematics  and  Physical  Science.     The  Examination  to 
be  held  once  a  year,  in  the  Lent  Term  ;  with  a  bye-Examina- 
tion in  the  Act  Term,  for  the  contenience  of  those  who  are  not 
candidates  for  honours,  to  be  held  by  one  Examiner  in  each 
board  nominated  by  his  colleagues. 
Before  entering  on  the  details  of  this  Examination,  it  is  desirable 
to  insist  upon  its  essential  features,  and  its  probable  advantages. 
Up  to  this  point  it  will  be  observed  that  the  present  system  would 
have  been  retained  as  far  as  possible,  and  that /or  the  two  first  years 
(with  the  exception  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  books,  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  classical  scholarship,  and  a  few  un- 
essential alterations)  the  studies  of  the  place  would  proceed  as  before, 
ending  as  before  in  the  familiar  results  of  the  Testamur  and  of  the 
Class  list. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  with  the  third  year  we  enter 
on  ground  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  We  must  carefully  beware  of 
regarding  these  studies  as  similar  even  in  kind  U>  those  which  have 
previously  occupied  us,  or  its  examinations  as  a  mere  resumption 
on  a  somewhat  lai^r  scale  of  that  which  closed  the  second  year. 
Doubtless  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  great  improve^ 
m?nt  on  our  present  system.     *     *     *    But  it  surely  would  be 


a  great  mistake  to  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  really  enlarging 
onr  field  of  Academical  study.     *     *    * 

True  it  is  that  a  liberal  education  is  what  the  UniTcrsity  ought  to 
gire,  and  professes  to  give,  aboTe  all  things ;  that  strictfy  pro- 
feBtumal  edneation  cannot,  and  <mght  not  to  be  given  within  the 
walls  of  an  English  University;  most  important  too  that  the 
general  atmosphere  which  our  classical  education  has  hitherto 
breathed  through  the  place  should  still  remain  iminjured ;  that 
our  students  should  still  regard  each  other,  not  as  candidates  for 
separate  professions,  but  as  companions  in  the  same  University 
now,  just  as  they  will  all  alike  be  citizens  of  the  same  common- 
wealth hereafter.  But  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  whether 
this  idea,  excellent  as  it  b,  may  not  be  exaggerated, — ^whether  the 
studies  preparatoiy  to  after-life  are  to  be  pursued  so  exclusively 
as  that  the  studies  of  after-life  itself  are  to  be  kept  out  of  view 
altogether.  Even  under  the  present  system  we  try  from  time 
to  time  to  recaU  the  student's  thoughts  to  the  prospect  of  the 
profession  which  in  most  cases  immediately  receives  him  on  hb 
departure  from  the  University ;  why  should  we  not  endeavour  to 
torn  not  only  his  thoughts  but  his  studies  into  a  channel  more 
directly  bearing  on  that  prospect  in  proportion  as  it  draws  nearer  ? 
Two  years  of  his  Academical  life  will  have  been  already  devoted 
to  the  preparatoiy  training  of  his  faculties ;  why  may  not  he  pause 
in  this  process  of  sharpening  his  instruments,  and  be  allowed  in 
the  short  remainder  of  his  time  to  be  taught  how  to  use  them  ?** 

And  after  detailing  the  Theological  Examination, 
which  is  not  to  the  present  purpose,  the  second 
branch  of  the  Examination,  in  "  Philosophy,  History, 
and  Philology,"  is  thus  stated : — 

*'  A.  Minimum.     For  an  ordinary  Degree. 

1.  One  Philosophical  or  Historical  Book  in  Greek  or  Latin  (one 
included  in  the  previous  Examination). 
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2.  Blaek9tone*9  Cammentaries,  or  MaeuUoeh*s  Elements,  or  eome 
elementary  treatiee  in  Law  or  Politieal  Economy. 

3.  Some  given  portion  of  History,  (as  in  Greek  Histoiy,  till  Ae 
death  of  Alexander ;  in  Roman,  till  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
War;  in  English,  tiU  1688.) 

4.  Some  one  book  in  a  foreign  language  with  exercises  and  trans- 
lations. 

B.  For  Honours.  [The  three  divisions  of  Philosophy,  History, 
and  Philology,  which  for  an  ordinary  Degree  might  be  united,  as 
in  the  above  scheme,  could  for  Honours  be  best  separated; 
whether  they  should  be  formed  into  three  distinct  schools,  is  per- 
haps a  matter  of  comparative  indifference,  but  it  should  at  any 
rate  be  understood  that  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  the  student 
to  pass  an  examination  in  more  than  one  of  them  in  order  to 
obtain  Honours  in  this  school.] 

I.  Philosophy. 

1.  One  Treatise  on  Logic,  Ancient  or  Modem. 

2.  One  Treatise  of  Aristotle  and  of  Pkto,  or  instead  of  one  of 
them,  the  fragments  of  the  Philosophers  who  preceded 
Socrates. 

3.  One  out  of  three  portions  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ; 
viz.,  1.  Till  the  Christian  Era;  2.  Till  the  Beformation; 
Till  the  Present  Time. 

4.  Some  standard  work  in  French  or  Grcrman  bearing  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  Examination. 

II.  History. 


1.  Some  given  portion  of  History  (as  above,  but  to  be  studied 
with  original  documents). 

2.  Two  ancient  Historians. 

3.  One  standard  work  on  History  in  a  foreign  ^  or  vice  versa. 
language. 
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4,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardoj  or  some  other  treatise  on  Political 
Economy,  or  in  lieu  of  this,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  or 
some  standard  work  on  Law, 

III.  Philoi^gy. 

1 .  The  History  of  Greek  or  of  Latin  Literature. 

2.  A  treatise  ancient  or  modem  on  Logic^  or  a  modern  treatise 
on  comparatiye  JPhilology^  or  on  the  Philosophy  of  language. 

3.  A  portion  of  (a)  Greek  Literature. 

as  e.ff.  the  Poetee  Scenici,  or  the.Epic  Poets 
and  Pindar,  or  the  Orators, 
of  (b)  Latin  Literature. 

as  e.  g,  the  Latin  Poets  to  the  end  of  the 
Augustan  age,  or  from  the  Augustan  age 
to  A.D.  200,  or  the  portion  of  the  Roman 
Historians  containing  the  period  of  the 
twelve  Ceesars,  or  the  works  of  Cicero. 
Li  all  cases  any  other  equivalent  to  he  admitted  hy  the  Exa- 
miners. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  German. 

5.  Composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Critical  papers." 

So  far  as  study  for  the  Legal  Profession  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  preparation  and 
Examination  thus  suggested  is  confined  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  indeed  it  is  a  mere  nothing. 
Nor  does  the  Scheme  at  all  bear  out  the  somewhat 
vague  and  indefinite  promises  implied  in  the  intro- 
ductory passages  which  I  have  cited.  Nor  again,  is  it 
at  all  clear  why  Law  and  Political  Economy,  or  the 
alternative  between  them,  are  classed  under  the  de- 
partment of  History  instead  of  Philosophy.  Law  is  a 
science ;   and  if  Political  Economy  be  not  so  it  had 

A  5 
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certainly  better  be  thrown  over  altogether.  However, 
passing  by  these  matters  of  detail,  I  gather  from  the 
above  passages  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  authors  of 
the  present  Suggestions  to  introduce,  in  some  shape 
or  another,  into  the  last  year  of  the  Academical  course, 
such  a  study  of  the  Laws  of  England,  being  not  a  com- 
pulsory study,  as  may  directly  tend  to  prepare  and 
smooth  the  way  for  the  professional  study  of  those 
Laws,  to  be  afterwards  pursued  elsewhere.  Whether 
the  memorialists  as  a  body,  i.  e.  the  Tutors,  agree  in 
those  sentiments,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Third  Examination  suggested 
by  them  essentially  coincides  with  the  first  outline  of 
that  Examination,  as  drawn  in  the  Suggestions. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  am  not  sure,  from  the  hints  above 
stated,  and  so  vaguely  thrown  out,  whether  or  not  I 
agree  with  the  views  of  the  Suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  convenient  for  me  to  say  at  once  what 
my  own  views  are.  They  are  these : — ^Any  scientific 
or  theoretical  study  of  Law,  pursued  at  Oxford,  so 
it  be  real,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  English  Bar ;  any 
DIRECTLY  profemonal  or  practical  study  will  be  worse 
than  a  failure,  it  will  be  decidedly  mischievous. 

The  Oxford  education  at  present  is  a  theoretical 
education,  an  education  in  philosophy,  (moral  and 
political,)  but  it  is  not  an  education  (or  only  indirectly 
so)  in  legal  theory. 

What  appears  requisite  is  that  it  should  be  directed 
to  legal  as  well  as  inoral  and  political  science. 
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What  appears  most  to  be  guarded  against  is  the' 
possible  loss  of  such  Scientific  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge (applicable  to  l^al  studies)  as  we  now  have  or 
may  hope  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  in  its 
stead  a  little  positive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this  or 
that  country. 

I  would  support  these  positions  by  shortly  advert- 
ing  to  the  practical  position  of  the  present  Oxford 
Law  student. 

And  here  I  believe  I  speak  the  opinion  of  many 
(probably  the  majority)  of  the  members  of  the  Bar 
educated  at  Oxford,  when  I  say  that  the  tndning  in 
the  moral  sciences  which  we  there  received,  and  the 
course  which  we  there  pursued  generally,  (I  speak  of 
the  studies  pursued  by  candidates  for  hoftours,)  has 
been  to  us  in  its  influence  on,  and  relation  to,  our  sub- 
sequent studies  for  the  bar, — in  elevating,  explaining, 
rectifying  them, — simply  beyond  all  price ; — ^indeed  the 
very  best,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any  existing  system  ; 
and  I  say  this  with  the  fullest  knowledge  and  recog- 
nition of  the  great  value,  as  a  training  for  legal  reason- 
ing, of  the  almost  exclusively  mathematical  course 
pursued  at  Cambridge. 

But  while  Oxford  does  much  for  the  Bar  student,  she 
might  do  more.  The  student  leaves  Oxford  imbued  (as 
far  as  he  has  profited  at  all  by  his  studies)  with  general 
principles^  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  science. 
He  is  not  an  historian,  but  he  has  (as  far  as  it  goes) 
an  historical  philosophy ;  and  it  is  of  the  school  of 
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Thucydides.  So  in  morals  and  politics.  He  has  a 
philosophy  there  also; — and  it  is  of  the  school  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  His  generalities,  perhaps,  are 
somewhat  shadowy ;  but  to  generalities  his  mind  has 
(and  most  rightly)  been  trained.  His  mind  has  been 
as  yet  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  abstractions. 
The  task  still  before  him  is  the  application  of  his 
principles.  And  in  particular  of  the  way  in  which 
those  principles  have  been  applied  in  the  science 
of  Jurisprudence,  his  knowledge  is  next  to  nothing. 
And  when  he  goes  up  to  an  Inn  of  Court,  what 
is  his  fate?  Why  he  finds  himself  taken  from,  his 
accustomed  and  congenial  studies,  and  plunged  at 
once  over  head  and  ears  into  the  very  abyss  of  petty 
practicalisil.  From  having  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  nothing  but  principles,  he  is  at  once  thrown  into 
a  school  where  they  recognise  nothing  but  &cts.  He 
is  bewildered  by  a  fact-learning  whose  mass  and  detail 
are  positively  astounding.  English  Law  is  at  first 
sight  a  gigantic  but  incoherent  mass  of  the  very 
minutest  and  most  arbitrary  facts.  It  is  not  until 
after  years  of  familiarity  that  the  student  begins  to 
discern  amid  the  chaos  the  v^im  outlines  of  a  system, 
and  to  build  up  (perhaps  in  something  more  than 
fancy)  the  fabric  of  a  philosophy.  Now  here  I  say 
that  the  present  Oxford  education  stops  too  short. 
It  might  lead  us  a  little  further  towards  the  confines  of 
earth.  It  might  bridge  the  abyss.  It  might  show  us 
how  the  Oxford  "  sciences,"  or  at  least  some  or  one 
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of  them,  and  which,  would  bear  upon  this  heterogeneous 
mass  and  help  us  to  disentangle  the  ravelled  skein. 
But  against  enlisting  the  University  career  in  the  opposite 
cause,  against  pressing  it  into  the  service  of  the  abeady 
too  cumbrous  and  engrossing  pursuit  of  &xst  and  detail, 
I  entirely  protest.  For  to  return  to  our  student ;  do 
you  ask  what  it  is  which  supports  him  in  the  case  I 
have  put,  which  preserves  to  him  the  power  of  still 
viewing  his  studies,  through  the  mass  that  surrounds 
him,  as  admitting  of  a  liberal  construction  and  cha- 
racter,— ^what  it  is  which  alone  saves  him  during  the 
first  years  of  his  probation  from  being  utterly  over- 
whelmed, and  becoming,  as  many  and  many  an 
eminent  lawyer  does  become,  a  mere  repository  of 
arbitrary  rules  and  isolated  precedents?  That  he 
must  indeed  be  that  repository,  more  or  less,  is  unhap- 
pily, at  best,  but  too  true ;  but  why  is  he  not  onli/ 
that  ?  Itls  because,  and  only  because,  of  the  saving  and 
precious  memory  of  the  more  liberal  studies  of  his 
youth.  JNo  doubt  there  Tiave  been  great  and  philoso~ 
phicaT  lawyers'  at  the  English  Bar  and  on  the  English 
Bench,  who  have  not  been  educated  in  any  University 
of  liberal  studies,  but  in  modern  times  these  rare 
exceptions,  if  closely  looked  into,  will,  I  believe,  in- 
variably be  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  men  who,  in 
aid  or  in  despite  of  their  legal  studies,  have  discovered 
an  inherent  taste  for,  and  pursuit  of  philosophical 
studies  or  polite  letters ;  and  in  older  times  when,  for 
instance,  Lord  Hardwicke  (the  great  case  in  point  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  argument)  lived  and  flourished, 
the  indigesta  moles  of  our  English  Law  was  some- 
what smaller  than  now.  But  allowing  for  these 
exceptions,  the  main,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  only 
liheralising  element  of  the  English  lawyer's  education 
is  his  academical  course.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  feel 
that  the  retrospect  of  the  four  years  spent  at  Oxford 
is  like  the  vision  of  a  green  spot  rescued  from  the 
waters ;  and  the  provision  then  made  has  been  a 
sort  of  viaticum  for  the  intellectual  (or  uninteUectual) 
voyage  which  has  followed,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
occupy  the  remainder  of  life.  Even  in  this  way  then, 
Oxford,  as  she  is  at  present,  does  much  for  us.  And 
beyond  this,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  and  political 
sciences  in  which  we  have  there  been  trained,  are  in 
fact  the  master-sciences  under  which  that  of  Law 
ultimately  finds  itself  ranged,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  those  sciences  is  itself 
directly  advantageous  to  us,  and  is  indeed,  as  things 
go,  our  only  chance  of  being  at  length  able  to  map 
out  our  wilderness.  I  can  only  say  that  for  myself  I 
should  be  deeply  sorry  to  see  that  chance  removed 
from  the  future  Oxford  Law  Student. 

But  my  position  is  that  Oxford  might  do  more. 
How  ?  Is  it  by  ensuring  to  us,  by  authority,  before  we 
left  her  friendly  protection,  that  smattering  of  Black- 
stone  or  Wooddeson  which  may  just  as  easily  be  got 
in  private,  and  which  must  come  after  we  leave? 
Such  a  proposal  does  seem  to  me,  I  say  it  with  all 
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deference,  to  imply  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  what 
it  is  that  a  Law  Student  has  hefore  him.  To 
try  and  ^ve  the  Law  Student  directly  professional 
knowledge  at  the  University  is,  first,  to  waste  most 
precious  and  irrecoverable'  time,  and  secondly,  posi- 
tively to  prqudioe  pro  tanto  his  prospect  of  ever 
being  a  great  and  scientific  lawyer.  I  do  not  say 
that  Blackstone,  or  some  other  English  Law-book, 
mght  not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  a 
sdentific  knowledge  of  the  axioms  and  definitions 
of  the  legal  science ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  the  task 
of  building  such  a  tuition  upon  Blackstone  only^  and 
much  more  upon  any  other  English  Law*book,  would 
be  almost  superhuman :  and  that  the  probability, 
nay,  the  certainty,  is,  that  the  practical  result  would 
be  that  the  lecture  would  only  convey  to  each  man 
a  certain  instalment  in  advance  of  the  ABC-fact- 
knowledge  of  English  Law  which,  liie  first  couple 
of  months  in  a  pleader's  or  conveyancer's  chambers 
would  teach  him  ten  times  better.  And  what  would 
have  been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  this  precious 
year?  Why,  that  the  &mous  University  of  Oxford 
would  attest  by  her  degree,  an  amount  of  positive 
L^al  knowledge  of  which  any  solicitor's  clerk  would 
be  ashamed.  Set  your  graduate  in  the  Historico- 
Legal  schools,  side  by  side  with  a  clerk  just  out 
of  his  articles.  Inquire  which  is  the  most  fit  for 
the  practical  duties  of  his  profession,  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  he  who  is  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
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four-day  orders,  and  consent-rules,  and  the  other 
instruments  of  practice,  has  also  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  useful  professional  knowledge.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  University  has  not  the  machinery  for  teach- 
ing such  knowledge,  even  if  it  were  desirable  that 
her  students  should  require  it  at  her  hands.  It 
would  be  to  descend  into  the  arena  for  a  struggle,  in 
which  she  would  only  fail ;  and  in  which  fidlure 
would  be  both  humiliating  and  mischievous  to  her. 
How  then  could  she  be  useful  to  us?  I  answer, 
by  teaching  us  Jurisprudence  as  a  science.  By 
making  **  Law"  one  of  her  **  sciences."  The  English 
Bar,  as  a  body,  and  with  of  course  some  great  and 
daily  multiplying  exceptions,  are  (I  speak  now  only 
a  notorious  fact)  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
other  system  of  Jurisprudence  than  tiieir  own.  The 
common-lawyers  at  one  time  (traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered  even  in  Sir  W.  Blackstone's  book)  did 
indeed  pride  themselves  on  this  their  ignorance.  Even 
in  a  very  recent  case  in  the  Court  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  it  seemed  to  be  thought  that  the  Canon  Law 
Jurisprudence  was  a  matter  of  which,  to  say  the 
least,  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Court 
should  be  otherwise  than  ignorant.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  speaking  generally,  and  speaking 
especially  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  there  is,  so  for  as 
the  Roman  Civil  Law  is  concerned,  at  least  a  very 
great  feeling  in  favour  of  the  advantages  of  a  more 
extended  field  of  study.    The  study  of  Jurisprudence 
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as  a  science  is  becoming  a  sort  of  cry  amongst  us. 
Lectures  on  it  have  been  founded  in  the  Inns  of 
Court.  And  the  fact  of  our  deficiency  in  scientific 
knowledge  of  law,  (as  compared  with  the  advocates 
and  lawyers  of  other  nations,)  is  everywhere  admitted 
and  spoken  of.  We  have  adhered  to  our  own  ways. 
We  are,  no  doubt,  great  and  unrivalled  in  our  ap- 
preciation of  facts.  And  probably  we  administer 
as  substantial  justice  between  man  and  man  as  any 
country  on  the  globe.  But  science  we  have  none. 
Aliment,  firom  principle,  or  analogy,  is  proverbially 
a  line  of  reasoning  which  no  English  lawyer  takes 
if  he  can  help  it.  And  in  any  but  the  very  best 
hands  it  is  worthless.  And  meanwhile  our  system 
swells.  Our  books  multiply.  Our  anomalies  increase 
and  widen.  How  long  can  the  accumulation  of  laws 
go  on  at  this  tremendous  rate  of  progression?  is 
what  every  one  is  asking.  Rome  had  her  Justinian ; 
when  and  where  is  England  to  find  hers?  Yet  his 
day  must  soon  come.  Shortly  no  labour  will  suffice 
to  master  or  digest  the  ^*  authorities ''  which  will 
constitute  the  Law  of  England.  Leg&l  knowledge 
will  be  a  simple  question  of  physical  capability.  Its 
measure  will  be  the  limit  of  human  strength.  Ev^n 
now  we  have  begun  our  attempts  at  codification; 
and  have  tried  and  are  trying  our  hands  at  reform. 
In  a  few_years  these  law  reforms  will  most  assuredly 
come  thicker  and  more  frequently.  How  can  they 
be   safely  or  well  effected  without  a  knowledge  of 
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the  general  science  of  Jurisprudence?  and  where  ia 
this  to  come  from? 

I  believe  most  lawyers  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  impossible  to  acquire  it 
during  the  directly  professional  education  of  the 
legal  student.  In  point  of  fact  the  Jurisprudence 
and  Civil  Law  Lectures  in  the  Inns  of  Court  are  a 
fidlure.  The  students  say  they  wish  to  know  English 
Law,  not  Roman.  And  as  a  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
squeeze  any  general  training  into  the  practical  in- 
struction which,  after  entry  at  an  Inn  of  Court, 
becomes  most  pressingly  necessary. 

Now  Oxford  can  supply  this  want,  and  she  can 
supply  it  without  impairing  any  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  she  already  confers  on  the  Law  student 
who  goes  through  her  course.  It  appears  to  me  tiiat 
to  enrol  **  Law  "  among  her  "  Sciences,"  quite  fells  in 
with  the  genius  of  the  place.  Here  seems  to  me  to 
be  precisely  the  kind  of  service  which  Oxford  is  calcu- 
lated and  called  on  to  render  to  the  English  Bar. 
Scientific  study  of  principles  is  what  a  man  cannot  get 
in  London.  He  has  no  time  for  it.  Oxford  is  obviously 
the  place,  and  residence  there  the  time,  for  such  studies. 
It  would  be  in  keeping  with  her  traditions  to  supply 
that  desideratum.  She  has  indeed  already  once  as- 
serted and  vindicated  her  claim  to  be  the  humanizer  of 
the  English  Law.  She  has  given  us  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries — ^the  greatest  gift  that  has  ever 
been  conferred  on   the  English  Law  in  the  way  of 
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libeialising  and  polishing  the  study  of  it.     The  book 
no  doubt  is  not  strictly  a  scientific  one,  but  it  has 
humanized  what  before  was    barbarous^   and  given 
method  to  what  before  was  wholly  methodless.     Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  office  which  my  present  pro- 
position would  attribute  to  the  University  is  precisely 
similar  in  kind  to  that  which  in  this  case  she  showed 
to  be  so  natural  and  fitting  to  her.     She  has  already 
once  proved  her  power  to  liberalise  and  refine  our 
studies.     I  only  ask  that  she  should  continue  to  do 
this   still.      I  am  not  able  to  collect  whether  the 
authors  of  the  present  movement  would  be  averse  to 
what  I  am  proposing,  but  I  think  that  a  mere  prac- 
tical professional  reading  of  Blackstone  for  a  year 
(which  appears  to  be  their  proposal)  would  certainly 
have  the  directly  opposite  tendency  to  that  which 
I  ask. 

I  am  aware  indeed  that  there  would  be  a  great 
practical  difficulty  in  establishing  at  Oxford  a  school 
of  general  Law  and  Jurisprudence  (as  distinct  fix)m 
English  Law  only),  such  as  1  contemplate.  But  are 
the  difficulties  insuperable?  The  school  of  course 
would  be  founded  on  the  great  system  of  the  Roman 
Civil  Law.*  The  Institutes  and  Pandects  would  be  its 

*  I  am  aware  that  at  Cambridge  the  study  of  the  Ciril  Law  has 
loog  been  pursued  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Uniyersity  Education, 
and  has  been  stimukted  by  the  award  of  University  honours.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far,  if  at  aU,  this  study  has  been  suc- 
oessiul,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  Bar  at  large — 
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text-books.  And  I  believe  that  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  rudiments  of  the  system  there  disclosed 
(even  if  no  more  were  done)  would  be  of  great  use  to 
the  English  Law  student,  of  greater  still  to  the  practi- 
tioner (at  least  in  Equity),  and  yet  greater  than  the 
rest  to  the  Judge.  But  most  of  all  and  above  all 
would  benefit  accrue  to  the  English  Law  itself.  When 

or  that  large  and  distinguished  portion  of  it  which  is  educated  at 
Cambridge — ^the  influence  exercised  has  been  small.  The  most 
eminent  Cambridge  Lawyers  have  undoubtedly  been  High  Wranglers 
or  Classics,  men  who  have  graduated  in  the  non-legal  studies  of  the 
place.  But  I  conceive  this,  even  if  true  to  its  fullest  extent,  to  be 
no  valid  objection  to  the  suggestion  which  I  am  now  advocating  with 
relation  to  Oxford.  For,  1,  what  I  propose  is  not  the  study  of  the 
Civil  Law  only,  but  of  liaw  generally ^  as  a  adenee,  2,  The  study  of 
the  moral  sciences  is  already  indigenous  at  Oxford  (and  not  at  Cam- 
bridge), and  Srdly,  I  am  proposing  not  to  erect  a  separate  system 
(as  that  of  the  Civil  Law  now  is  at  Cambridge)  outside  the  general 
University  course,  but  to  introduce  the  science  of  Jurisprudence 
among,  and  as  one  of,  the  sciences  now  studied  in  the  University. 
Hence  the  legal  element  of  the  University  Education  would  stand  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  the  probable  interest  which 
it  might  attract,  and  the  influence  and  success  which  might  conse- 
quentiy  be  expected  to  attend  on  it,  as  any  other  element  of  the 
University  studies. 

A  proposal  for  a  new  system  of  studies  and  Examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge has  just  appeared,  in  which  a  new  and  separate  "  tripos  "  for 
"  the  moral  sciences "  is  suggested,  and  among  the  "  subjects  "  a 
book  on  Law  finds  its  place.  I  am  not  aware  what  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  proposal  is  intended  to  be,  whether  the  study  is  meant 
to  be  ''professional"  or  "theoretical,"  but  the  subject  is  there, 
at  all  events,  classed  as  a  science. 
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a  scientific  knowledge  of  Jurisprudence  becomes  more 
widely  difiused  among  our  Legislators  and  Lawyers, 
there  may  perhaps  be  some  hope  of  seeing  Law 
reforms  conducted  an  principle.  At  present  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  ^very  time  the  knife  is 
put  in  it  is  only  to  ease  the  galling  pressure  of  a  pre- 
sent, perhaps  temporary,  inconvenience.  But  if  the 
Civil  Law  would,  as  I  presume  no  one  can  doubt,  be 
the  natural  and  indisputable  foundation  of  this,  as  of 
every  other  school  of  general  Jurisprudence,  surely 
some  Jurists  might  be  found  among  the  civilians  who 
have  received,  or  are  receiving,  their  education  at 
Oxford,  willing  and  capable  to  engraft  this  branch  on 
the  parent  stem.  The  greatest  Civilian  and  Jurist 
whom  England  has,  in  these  later  times,  produced — 
I  mean  Lord  Stowell — ^was  an  Oxford  tutor.  And 
doubtless  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  during  his  pro* 
tracted  residence  in  Oxford,  previous  to  embarking  in 
the  practice  of  the  Civil  Law  Bar,  he  had  at  least  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  acquirements  which  subse- 
quently surrounded  his  name  with  so  great  a  Juridicd 
reputation.  I  believe  that  even  now  an  eminent 
member  of  the  same  Bar  might  be  pointed  to  who 
was  very  lately  a  resident  tutor  in  the  University.  I 
cannot  think  indeed  that  there  could  be  much  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of  some  few 
men  competent  as  Jurists — at  least  as  &r  as  the 
Roman  Law  goes — who  should  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  new  school.     But  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
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advocating  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  Civil  Law : 
far  from  it.  I  wish  Law  to  be  studied  as  a  science. 
Let  the  illustrations,  if  need  be,  be  borrowed  from  our 
own  laws — ^from  those  of  neighbouring  countries — ^from 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  sources ;  but  all  I  say  is, 
let  it  not  be  mere  knowledge  of  English  Law^  but 
instruction  in  Legal  science  that  is  sought  and 
imparted. 

Such  a  study,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  would  take 
root  and  flourish,  as  other  like  and  even  less  practically 
useful  studies  have  done  before  it,  in  the  University 
system.  Such  a  study  would  benefit  those  who  after- 
wards prosecute  their  more  practical  and  professional 
course  of  study  in  London,  more  than  any  other  con- 
ceivable course  the  University  could  adopt.  Such  a 
study  would  exercise  no  iiemote  influence  on  the  laws 
and  polity  of  the  realm,  and  by  so  doing  would  serve 
th^  country  and  people  at  large,  by  purifying  and  im- 
proving the  laws  under  which  they  live,  more  efiectually 
than  any  ''  reformer  "  that  has  ever  existed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy. , 

Li  conclusion,  I  must  apologise  for  obtruding  on 
yourself,  Mr.  Vioe-Chancellor,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  University,  the  foregoing  hasty  and  insuffi- 
cient remarks.  I  felt,  however,  that  if  the  step 
advocated  by  them  is  ever  to  be  taken  at  all,  now 
is  the  time  when  it  must  be  taken ;  and  my  sincere 
conviction  that  such  a  step  would  be  pregnant  with 
good,  while  the  one  hinted  at  by  the  promoters  of 
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the  present  movement  would  be  fraught  with  evil, 
both  to  the  interests  of  the  Bar  and  to  those  of  the 
University, — the  Home  of  my  education, — ^has  impelled 
me  to  conunit  these  considerations  to  writing,  though 
time  has  been  wanting  to  bestow  on  them  as  much 
attention  as  I  otherwise  could  have  desired. 

I  am,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 

Yours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  HADDAN. 


6,  Lincoln* 9  Inn,  May  4^  1848. 


William  BteTCTis,  Printer*  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 
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REMARKS, 


I.  The  proposal  which  has  lately  been  made  in 
the  University  for  having  three  Examinations 
before  the  B^A.  Degree,  is, 

1.  First,  an  expedient  for  diminishing  the  diffi- 
culty^ found  at  present  in  preparing  for  the  last 
Examination,  by  dividing  the  work ;  enabling  the 
Candidate  to  do  ai  tance  what  he  has  been  used  to 
do  at  once. 

2.  Secondly,  it  is,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  a 
plan  for  enlarging  the  field  of  the  Examination. 
For  the  relief  given  by  a  less  laborious  method 
of  producing  the  amount  of  knowledge  required 
hitherto,  will  make  an  opening  for  introducing 
additional  matter.  A  result  often  desired,  but  for 
some  time  found  to  be  impracticable. 

3.  Thirdly,  since  (almost)  any  addition  to  the 
course  of  reading  now  used  will  involve  subjects 
belonging  to  some  public  department  of  teaching 
under  a  Professor,  this  plan  has  also  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors,  and 
what  is  called  the  Professorial  System. 

*  See  Mr.  Gordon's  "  Cousiderations,  &c.*'  (p.  17.  of  the  first 
Edition,)  to  whonij  I  think,  the  University  is  indebted  for  the 
exposiiion  of  the  subjects  contained  in  his  ingenious  Pamphlet. 


In  all  these  relations  the  plan  proposed  is  im- 
portant. It  might  also  be  viewed  in  one  other 
relation^  viz.  in  connection  with  the  domestic 
systems  of  the  several  Colleges,  College  Lectures, 
or  residence,  &c.  But  on  this  point  the  difference 
between  what  is  proposed,  and  what  is  now  in  use, 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  three  respects*: 
each  of  which  suggests  some  reflexions. 

Considering  the  plan  in  the  first-named  point 
of  view,  as  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  work 
which  is  now  done  in  the  Public  Examination,  we 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
same  principles  as  our  present  system;  that  it  does 

*•  Mr.  Walker,  in  bis  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  (p.  8.) 
urges  in  recommendation  of  some  part  of  his  proposal,  that "  ii 
would  interfere  leu  with  College  and  other  Lecluree,'*  &c.  He 
then  suggests,  that  a  Candidate  might ''pr^par^  in  Vacations,  and 
then  have  the  assistance  of  a  private  Tutor,  if  he  thought  Jit" 
(p.  9.)  &c.  If  the  Collegiate  System  be  indeed  so  different  from 
the  University  System  that  they  cannot  meet  without'' tn^^r/mn^" 
with  each  other,  it  is  time  to  give  up  one  or  the  other.  The 
seudiug  Candidates  to  prepare  in  the  Vacations,  that  is«  fot  the 
University  as  a  place  of  education  to  send  her  Pupils  away  to 
learn  Somewhere  else  the  acquirements  which  she  herself  exacts, 
(for  in  the  Vacations,  even  if  men  are  permitted  to  reside,  all 
Lectures  are  silent,)  is  so  palpably  absurd  in  principle,  although 
the  practice  is  known  to  exist,  that  we  may  hope  it  will  never  be 
adopted  here.  I  would  suggest  as  a  sounder  principle,  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  Collegiate  system  into  unison  with  that  of 
the  Public  Examinations ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
of  escaping  whatever  is  injurious  in  the  system  of  private  tuition. 
At  least  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  compel  men  to  have  recourse 
to  that  assistance,  nor  to  increase  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary. 


not  intend  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up  ;  that  it  does  not 
aim  at  different  ends,  nor  turn  our  course  of  studies 
into  a  different  direction  from  that  which  we  have 
followed  for  some  time,  for  if  so,  I  for  one  should 
oppose  it;  as  I  am  persuaded  that  our  present 
system  is  founded  on  sound  and  wise  principles: 
although  like  every  other  human  thing  it  may 
require  improvement  from  time  to  time.  I  assume 
that  the  plan  now  under  review  is  formed  upon 
this  basis;  and  with  that  assumption,  I  believe  it 
may,  if  rightly  carried  out,  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  foundation,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
system. 

11.  As  the  three  Examinations  are  intended 
to  form  one  Course  leading  to  a  Degree,  it  is 
evident  that  they  should  be  mutually  connected: 
each  should  prepare  the  way  for  that  which 
follows.  They  ought  therefore  all  to  be  under 
some  control  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
books  to  be  "  brought  up.'*  Supposing  the  first 
Examination  to  be  much  the  same  in  kind  and 
quantity  as  the  Responsions  "^  at  present,  the  choice 
of  books  should  be  confined  to  such  as  are  most 
suitable  to  the  beginning  of  a  man's  reading  at  the 
University :  and  these  having  once  been  brought 
up,  ought  not  ever  again  to  be  received  to  make 

'  It  would  be,  as  others  also  have  suggested,  an  improvement 
to  have  this  Examination  rather  earlier  than  the  Responsions 
now  are. 
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up  the  required  amount  of  subjects  for  another 
Examination  \  Moreover,  though  the  first  Examin- 
ation should  be  still  a  grammatical  trial,  it  ought 
also  to  require  a  general  knowledge*  of  the  con- 
tents of  every  book  brought  up.  It  is  really 
absurd  now  for  men  to  offer  themselves  to  be 
examined  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  and  not  to 
profess  to  know  any  thing  of  the  contents  beyond 
the  words,  whatever  it  might  have  been  when 
there  was  no  Examination  in  the  Colleges  before 
Matriculation. 

The  Classical  authors  to  be  used  in  the  first 
Examination  might  include  all  the  Poets  meUoris 
cevi,  except  the  Comedians';  admit  the  Historians 
but  sparingly;  and  exclude  the  ethical  writers. 
Of  the  Historians,  that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  alone 
should  be  used,  or  the  Opuscula:  the  principal  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  ethical  writers  in  general, 
being  reserved  for  later  Examination :  for  instance, 
I  would  exclude  Herodotus  to  a  Pass-man.     It 


'  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  this.  The 
"  lists  of  books"  are  given  up  in  the  Examination  at  present ; 
and  eveiy  Examiner  in  the  '*  Class  Schools"  commonly  registers 
them  in  his  memorandum  book  for  his  own  use.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  use  of  the  same  kind  of  statistics 
for  the  University.     Mr.  Walker  supposes  it  would  be  difficult. 

*  There  could  be  no  objection  to  Terence  being  used,  but 
Plautus,  as  well  as  Arintophanes,  would  be  read  with  more  ad- 
vantage after  some  progress  in  History. 

'  This  has  been  already  recommended  in  the  Pamphlet, "  Sug> 
gestions,  &c."  p.  17. 


might  be  useful  to  require  also,  that  of  the  two 
authors,  one  should  be  a  poet,  and  the  other  prose; 
not  both  of  one  kind  *. 

Some  authors  should  be  confined  to  the  third 
Examination;  as  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics, 
Plato,  the  Comedians,  Demosthenes,  Tacitus. 

Perhaps  some  few,  as  the  Rhetoricians,  especially 
in  their  connection  with  Logic,  and  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  might  be  confined  to  the  second  Examin- 
ation. 

At  the  second  Examination,  one  author  should 
always  be  a  complete  historical  work  of  some 
respectable  bulk,  not,  for  instance,  the  Jugurthine 
or  Catilinarian  war :  and  a  fairly  exact  knowledge 
of  that  author,  and  the  subject  of  his  history, 
should  be  required. 

Within  some  such  limits  the  Candidate  might 
be  left  to  his  own  taste  in  choosing  authors. 
I  cannot  think  it  is  the  best  plan  to  fix  before- 
hand certain  authors,  or  portions  of  authors,  for 
Examination.  This  always  seemed  to  me  to  have 
rather  a  cramping  tendency ;  and  to  the  Candidates 
it  acts  like  a  lottery;  it  may  be  good  or  bad  luck 
to  any  one,  as  the  subject  named  suits  his  capacity 
or  not. 

<  Some  regulations  of  this  sort  in  the  University  would  have  a 
good  effect  on  Schools  and  Private  Tutors  :  for  it  has  often  heen 
complained  that  some  of  these  make  hoys  read  what  they  ought 
to  read  when  they  come  to  the  University,  instead  of  reading  what 
they  ought  to  have  read  at  School  or  with  a  Tutor  before  they 
come  to  the  University. 
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But  I  would  carry  the  connection  between  the 
three  Examinations  farther^  as  regards  the  dis- 
tribution of  Honours.    As  Examinations  are  mul- 
tiplied, the  demand  for  Examiners,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  imposed  on  them,  must  increase  in  the 
same  ratio,  unless  the  process  of  Examining  be 
facilitated.     This  suggests  at  once  the  necessity  of 
some  arrangement  in  that  respect.    Various  details 
for  saving  time  in  bringing  the  Candidates  together, 
giving  questions  on  paper,  and  the   like,  would 
occur  to  many**.  But  viewing  the  whole  plan  from 
the  point  of  sight  taken   above,  viz.  that  it  is 
intended  to  accomplish  the   same  results  as  at 
present,  but  with  greater  ease   by   means  of  a 
division,   it  seems  naturally  to  follow,   that  we 
should  also  make  a  similar  division  in  the  awarding 
of  Honours ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  first  and  second 
Examinations  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  assist 
in  the  trial,  and  final  distribution  of  distinctions. 
The  Pamphlet, "  Suggestions,"  recommends  a  "  Class 
List,"  &c.  at  the  second  Examination,  in  the  same 
manner   as   is   done   now  at  the   final   Examin- 
ation.    This  seems  to  be  too  much:    the  plan 
suggested  there  in  fact  amounts  to   giving  the 
Degree  of  B.A.  with  Honours  in  the  second  Ex- 
amination, and  then  adding  a  year  of  residence  to 
attend  Lectures. 

The  first  Examination,  or  the  present  Respon- 
sions,  has  been  generally  thought  below  the  rank 

*•  Mr.  Walker  has  some  remarks  on  this  head,  p.  8. 
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for  awarding  Honours.  I  think  so  too :  but  I  think 
that  both  might  be  made  useful  for  honourable 
distinction  eventually,  by  a  graduated  scale  of 
Examination,  in  this  way^ — 

That  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  Can- 
didate for  high  Honours  at  the  third  Examination, 
who  had  not  produced  a  certain  quantity  of  attain- 
ments at  the  second  Examination. 

That  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  be  a 
Candijdate  for  any  thing  above  the  average  {Pass) 
at  the  second  Examination,  who  had  not  risen 
above  a  certain  line  of  distinction  drawn  in  the 
first  Examination. 

To  carry  this  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  distinction  in  the  first  Examination,  by  admit- 
ting those  who  wished  to  proceed  onwards  to 
Honours,  to  add  something  to  the  subjects  required 
as  the  minimiun.  These  would  be  such  authors 
as  the  more  advanced  and  industrious  men  would 
commonly  read  in  the  first  year:  and  no  more 
honour  need  be  awarded  to  them  than  the  publish- 
ing their  names  as  having  passed  in  the  higher 
division,  as  fixture  Candidates  for  Honours,  if  they 
desired  to  proceed. 

For  the  second  Examination  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  admit  (in  the  same  way)  additional  subjects : 
and  these  should  be  such  as  form  part  of  the  sterling 
qualifications  for  Honours,  and  are  commonly  pro- 
duced now  at  the  Examination ;  and  such  as  by  being 
detached  from  the  third  Examination  xoould  most 
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lighten  the  great  labour  of  that  Examination,  and 
at  the  same  time  moatjitly  prepare  the  way  for  other 
things  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  third  Examination. 
As,  for  instance.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics, 
which  would  lead  on  to  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and 
Politics ',  in  the  third  Examination ;  many  of  the 
Historians,  extengive  reading  in  the  Poets ;  Philo- 
logy, But  herei  again,  I  think  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  Class  List :  one  Class  of  Candidati  Insigniores 
would  be  distinction  enough  for  all  who  now,  for 
the  second  time,  gained  admission  into  the  number 
of  those  who  were  working  on  to  Honours. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  would,  I  think,  have  many 
good  effects. 

It  would  relieve  both  Examiners  and  Examinees, 
and  shorten  the  final  Examination,  by  getting  over 
a  good  part  of  the  subject-matter  a  year  before- 
hand. 

It  would  facilitate  the  preparation :  because  the 
Candidates  would  have  their  work  divided  into  two 
courses. 

It  would  ensure  a  necessity  of  continued  exer- 
tion and  industry  in  the  Candidates  for  any 
Honours,  and  prevent  idleness  for  a  year  or  more, 
in  the  hope  of  making  up  for  it  afterwards^.  And 
thus  it  would  go  far  to  introduce  the  habit  (if  not 
the  motive)  of  attending  to  what  is  required  in 

*  Which    now   all,  though    in   unequal    quantity,  enter  the 
questions  given  in  the  Examinations  for  Honours. 
^  See  Mr.  Gordon's  "  Consideraiions/*  p.  18. 
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every  Examination,  instead  of  seeking  only  eclat  at 
the  last. 

It  would  diminish  the  excessive  and  unhealthy 
intensity  with  which  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
are  often  fixed  on  the  Examination  at  present^  by 
dissipating  some  of  the  interest  felt  in  it,  and  turn- 
ing attention  in  due  degree  on  other  parts  of  the 
University  system;  and  yet  without  lowering  either 
the  standard  of  merit,  (but  possibly  raising  it,)  or 
lessening  the  real  value  of  the  distinction  to  be 
gained. 

It  might  also  operate  beneficially  (in  various 
ways)  on  some  who  would  be  glad  of  an  honour  so 
respectable  as  that  of  the  Candidati  Insigniares  of 
the  second  Examination,  but  yet  did  not  desire  to 
go  on  to  try  for  a  high  place  in  the  Class  List  at 
last.  For  all  persons  who  have  had  experience  in 
tuition,  know  that  many  meritorious  and  valuable 
men  are  discouraged  in  the  present  system,  because 
it  seems  to  give  no  place  to  them,  except  as  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  for  the  highest  Honours,  for 
which  they  were  never  fit;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  lower  course  of  preparation  would  have  done 
them  more  good,  had  any  such  been  open  to  them 
with  credit. 

Other  consequences  might  follow  affecting  the 
mode  of  reading  for  the  Examination.  But  my 
purpose  is  to  suggest ;  not  to  set  down  every  thing 
that  might  be  said. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  Classical  authors. 
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there  comes  a  topic,  on  which  there  will  be  much 
difference  of  opinion,  the  distribution  of  the  other 
subjects  among  the  Examinations.  On  this  again 
let  me  say,  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  to  others.  But 
I  would  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  keeping  in  view 
the  idea  of  a  connection  between  all  these 
Examinations,  as  leading  to  one  issue. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  Geometry'  might 
be  more  studied  here  with  advantage :  it  is  certainly 
neglected ;  and  there  is  often  difficulty  in  com- 
pelling men  to  pay  attention  to  it  in  the  College 
Lectures ;  although  it  is  taught  and  learnt  at  most 
Schools.  I  see  no  objection  to  requiring  Geometry, 
and  some  Algebra  also,  from  every  one  at  the  first 
Examination,  without  allowing  Logic  to  be  pro- 
duced as  the  alternative. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Logic  might  fairly 
be  required  from  all  at  the  second  Examination. 
This  would  be  from  Pass-men,  the  theory  of  Logic, 
according  to  some  text  book,  (as  Aldrich) ;  from 
Candidates  for  Honours,  Logic  accompanied  by 
Rhetoric,  or  perhaps  the  higher  parts  of  Logic  with 
some  of  Aristotle's  Treatises  for  a  text  book ;  in 
which  the  Examination  should  be  so  conducted, 
that  the  Candidates  for  Honours  need  not  bring 
up  the  subject  of  Logic  again  inform  at  the  third 
Examination;  but  might  proceed  onwards  in  ethical 
studies :  while  at  the  same  time  the  Examination 
in  these  last  subjects,  at  the  third  Examination, 

*  See  Mr.  Walker,  p.  14. 
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would  be  really  a  considerable  trial  of  knowledge 
and  ability  in  Logic. 

It  is,  however,  worth  considering,  whether  some 
relaxation  might  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the 
Candidate  for  Mathematical  Honours ;  who  if  he 
brings  up  some  more  Mathematics  at  the  second 
Examination,  might  perhaps  be  excused  from  Logic 
altogether". 

The  writing  Latin  would  of  course  form  part  of 
the  first  Examination ;  and  of  course  also  of  every 
Examination  for  Classical  Honours.  About  the 
second  and  third  Examination  for  the  Pass-men 
there  will  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  The 
''  Suggestions"  drops  it  in  the  third  Examination, 
Mr.  Walker  in  both  the  second  and  the  third.  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  dropping  it  in  either  Exa- 
mination, imtil  some  new  matter  or  course  of  study 
is  introduced,  (unless  indeed  a  change  of  principle 
in  the  system  is  intended,  which  is  contrary  to  my 
hypothesis  at  least ;)  and  in  the  second  Examin- 
ation there  is  no  additional  matter  yet  introduced  : 
it  is  composed  of  essentially  the  same  Classical 
elements  as  at  present :  and  therefore  I  think  the 
writing  Latin  ought  certainly  be  retained  for  all  in 

"Mr.  Walker  proposes  six  books  of  Euclid,  which  may  be 
alternate  with  Logic  at  the  option  of  the  Candidate.  My  plan 
would  require  more;  because  some  part  of  Euclid  and  Algebra 
would  have  been  done  already  at  the  first  Examination:  and 
future  Candidates  for  Honours  in  Mathematics,  (who  done  should 
be  excused  from  Logic,)  would  be  competent  to  something  beyond 
these  six  books. 
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the  second  Examination :  in  the  third  it  will  be 
enough  to  require  it  of  the  Candidates  for  Honours. 

Writing  Greek  I  think  need  not  be  required  of 
any  except  Candidates  for  Honours. 

Philology  is  a  subject  often  spoken  of  in  the 
discussions  now  before  us ;  and  it  might  be  used 
with  advantage^  if  well  managed.     It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Classical  field,  but  more  may  be 
expected  from  it  than  it  can  produce.     It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Philology  has  two  parts  :  one  is,  an 
exact  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  language, 
an  instinctive  perception   of  what  is   clear,  and 
forcible,  and  elegant,  which  makes  a  blunder  in 
expression  grate  on  the  mind  Uke  a  false  note  on 
the  ear  of  a  musician.     This  is  produced  and  kept 
up  chiefly  by  habits  of  correct  study  of  the  best 
authorities ;    and    will   be   provided    for   in   the 
Examinations,  as  far  as  provision  can  be  made  for 
such  an  end  in  the  mass  of  students,  by  having 
every  author  read  and  rendered  in  a  scholarKke 
manner.  But  another  part  of  Philology  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  distinction  in  language,  which 
bad  scholars  may  learn  by  rote  as  well  as  others : 
and  if  Philology  in  the  (distract,  as  a  distinct  subject, 
be  too  much  put  forward,  we  shall  have  men  cram- 
ming themselves  with  grammatical  and  metrical 
rules  before  they  really  understand  the  language, 
and  thinking  themselves  good  scholars  because 
they  can  write  about  scholarship :  especially  when 
the  great  prominence  given  to  the  subject /ofma% 
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in  some  part  of  the  system  will  seem  to  compensate 
for  the  tacit  (if  not  avowed)  neglect  of  it  elsewhere ; 
and  so  the  effect  will  be  to  lower  the  general 
standard  and  style  of  Classical  scholarship. 

Therefore  I  should  not  approve  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  "  School  of  Philology/'  I  think  the  subject 
would  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  second  Ex- 
amination of  the  Candidati  Imigniores;  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  '^  Suggestions/'  In  this  case  it  would 
be  a  trial  of  high  scholarship^  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  Candidate  for  Classical  Honours. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  introduced 
again,  but  not  for  the  same  kind  of  trial,  at  the 
third  Examination  also. 

The  question  of  modem  languages  is  akin  to  the 
subject  of  Philology,  and  upon  this  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  am  altogether  opposed 
to  giving  them  any  place  in  any  of  the  University 
Examinations  for  a  Degree ;  although  I  have 
always  favoured  the  giving  every  facility  for  ac- 
quiring and  studying  them  in  the  University.  The 
possession  of  them  is  not  of  sufficient  importance, 
either  as  evidence  of  intellectual  ability  or  as  means 
of  moral  improvement,  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
scale  of  attainments  which  the  University  rewards 
with  honour ;  and  their  immediate  utility  (to  those 
who  have  occasion  to  use  them  ")  while  it  ought  to  be 

°  And  to  those  alone:  for  be  it  remembered,  that  foreign  tongues 
as  a  subject  of  knowledge,  per  se,  are  of  no  more  use  ihau  a  bag 
of  tools  to  a  carpenter  who  has  no  work. 

B 
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inducement  enough  to  promote  the  study  of  them, 
is  also  a  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the 
Academic  system :  for  by  the  same  argument  we 
might  introduce  Drawing  or  any  other  useful  art : 
whereas  the  object  of  our  course  of  study  is  general 
education ;  not  even  (in  the  questions  now  before 
us)  professional  training;  and  still  less  the  sub- 
sidiary accomplishments,  which  every  one  may 
acquire  for  himself.  And  then  comes  the  ferther 
practical  consideration,  that  seeing  what  men  are, 
and  what  they  have  time  or  will  for  while  here,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  introducing  such  things 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Academical  Examinations 
will  drive  out  something  else  more  important 
Therefore,  although  I  have  always  advocated  the 
endeavour  to  promote  such  pursuits  instead  of 
many  unprofitable  kinds  of  amusement,  and  to 
turn  some  of  the  activity  of  mind  which  runs  to 
waste  on  frivolities  %  in  this  direction,  I  am  de- 

*  And  yet  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Walker, 
whetber  the  account  given  at  tbe  opening  of  bis  Letter  to  the 
Vice-Cbancf  llor^  of  tbe  state  of  tbe  studies  of  the  University,  and 
die  actual  condition  of  the  Undergraduates,  is  quite  fair.  No 
doubt  many  (all  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  no  one  coip* 
bines  the  extremes  of  all  possible  dunces:  be  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mtntfitttiii,  as  a  sample  of  the  average  ;  although,  as  an 
ezperienoed  Examiner,  he  knows  no  man  ever  penned  who  was 
deficioit  in  all  points  at  onoe;  and«  as  a  mathematician^  he  knows 
that  no  sum  of  negatives  can  make  one  positive  quantity.  In 
proof  that  this  description  is  not  quite  accurate,  it  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  one  subject,  the  39  Articles,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
labour  of  the  Examination,  is  wholly  omitted. 
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cidedly  against  adding  any  of  the  modem  languages 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Public  Examinations  in  the 
University  ^ 

Next  comes  the  important  subject.  Theology ; 
on  which,  before  all  other  points  of  detail,  the 
great    question  presents  itself,  ''Are  there  to  be 
Honours  in  Theology  W*  I  hope  most  sincerely  this 
tBiU  never  be.    Theology  is  a  subject  which  ought 
to   be   above  such   distinctions*     It  is   necessarjf 
knowledge,  and  ought  to  be  sought  and  valued 
by  all  for  its  own  sake.     If  it  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  Academical  Honours,  men  will  learn  to  esteem  it 
for  the  sake  of  them,  and  to  disregard  it  where  it 
brings  no  such  fruits ;   and  moreover,  they  will  be 
induced  to  study  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  adopt 
such  views  of  it,  as  will  be  supposed  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  Examiners  from  time  to  time.    It 
will  be  a  great  change  in  our  system  of  Examin- 
ation, and  a  departure  from  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  if  that  which  is  required  of  all, 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  know  it,  be  made 

'  Thd  philosophical  use  of  modern  languages  in  the  philology 
6l  liDgdagtt  in  general,  ethnology,  &c  important  and  interesting 
as  it  iK,  can  hardly  be  seriously  brought  forward  as  an  argumeut 
in  the  case  to  ouf  present  purpose.  For  this  use  is  clearly 
beyond  the  range  of  the  studies  for  a  course  of  education.  It 
urcntld  be  a  stAinge  vartpo¥  np^mpoif  to  set  men  theorizing  about 
families  of  languages,  while  they  had  yet  to  learn  the  languages 
themselves.  It  is  a  branch  of  study  for  veteran  linguists:  for 
general  purposes  it  is  but  a  subject  of  general  (popular)  inform- 
afion. 

b2 
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one  of   the   subjects   of  competition   before   the 
Public  Examiners. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  diflFerence  made  now  in  the 
style  of  the  Examination  of  a  Class-man  and  of  a 
Pass-man :  and  so  there  must  always  be  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  use  the  same  language  and  manner, 
or  even  ideas,  to  a  dull  or  ignorant  person  in  an 
Examination,  as  to  one  of  high  cultivation  and 
strong  or  quick  understanding.  But  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  a  specific  trial  in  Theology 
among  other  subjects  for  Honours,  and  no  pre- 
cedent for  it. 

Considering  this  point  as  settled,  we  can  now 
better  calculate  what  is  advisable  of  Theology  in 
the  former  two  Examinations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  object  to  introducing  a 
Gospel  at  the  first  Examination,  if  any  body 
strongly  advocated  it.  But  yet  I  must  confess, 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  found  to  do  much  or 
any  good,  since  the  Gospels  must  be  brought  up 
at  the  later  Examinations.  For  this  is  a  subject 
which  can  never  be  laid  aside  as  finished ;  although 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  method  of  ex- 
amining at  a  later  period  from  that  used  in  the 
earlier :  and  the  anticipating  it,  by  producing  a 
single  Gospel  at  the  first  Exantiination,  would  not 
add  much  to  the  effect  of  having  a  thorough 
Examination  in  (let  us  say)  the  four  Gospels  in 
the  second  Examination,  and  a  farther  one  in 
them  with  the  Acts,  Old  Testament,  39  Articles, 
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and  Evidences^  (whether  an  Epistle  were  added  or 
notS)  in  the  third. 

The  principle  of  a  graduated  scale  of  Examin- 
ation seems  to  be  applicable  equally  to  the  Candi- 
dates for  Mathematical  Honours,  except  that  for 
them  the  trial  need  not  begin  before  the  second 
Examination.  In  which  there  might  be  an  Ex- 
amination in  some  of  the  more  considerable 
elementary  subjects  of  Mathematics,  which  must 
be  passed  through  to  qualify  for  being  a  Candidate 
for  Honours  in  the  Mathematical  School  at  the 
third  Examination ;  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
suggested  above  for  the  Candidates  for  Classical 
Honours.  Mr.  Gordon'  proposes  Pure  Mathe- 
matics as  far  as  the  Integral  Calculus;  which 
would  do  very  well. 

III.  We  will  now  touch  on  the  point  which  stood 
second  in  the  general  view  of  the  case;  the 
question,  which  perhaps  of  all  before  us  will  be 

^  I  will  add,  that  my  opinion  Is  against  this  addition.  From 
experience  of  many  years  in  College  as  Tutor  and  Lecturer 
in  Divinity,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Old 
Testament,  Catechism,  39  Articles,  and  Evidences,  fairly  taught, 
give  quite  as  much  as  an  Undergraduate  in  general  can  take  in 
with  benefit:  and  I  say  this  especially  with  reference  to  those  who 
would  work,  and  were  competent  to  take  advantage  of  pains  spent 
upon  them  by  their  teacher.  Probably  reading  an  Epistle  would 
give  Undergraduates  a  greater  aptitude  for  controvei-sy.  But 
I  think  it  would  do  more  good  if  reserved  for  the  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders. 
-   '  P.  16. 
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moat  eagerly  discussed^  What  shall  be  the  subjects 
added  to  our  course  of  study  ? 

That  something  j^  to  be  added^  seems  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  hypothem  of  the  proposal  of 
three  Examinations  in  the  minds  of  some«  It  is 
at  least  a  reasonable  idea ;  fox,  as  was  said  before^ 
if  men  are  enabled  to  get  through  a  good  portion 
of  their  work  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they 
may  he  fairly,  as  well  as  beneficially  to  themselvei;, 
called  on  to  extend  their  reading  in  the  last  year 
of  their  residence ;  but  in  what  direction  this 
should  be,  is  not  yet  determined. 

Theology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Law,  Political 
Economy,  Modern  History,  Modem  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Physiology,  have  been  all  more  or 
less  explicitly  suggested  in  different  quarters,  as 
being  severally  eligible  to  fill  up  the  opening 
which  shall  be  made.  Medicine  alone  seems  to 
have  had  no  advocates.  I  have  no  desdre  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  each  of  these,  even  if  I  were 
competent  to  do  so.  But  I  would  beg  leave  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
selection  of  the  Academical  Course  has  evidently 
been  founded,  and  to  advise  that  we  should  endea- 
voTU*  to  adhere  to  the  same  principles  in  any 
addition  made. 

It  is  not  professional  education  which  is  the 
object  in  view,  but  general  education :  that  is, 
such  as  will  lay  a  foundation  for  making  the  best 
Christians,  the  best  Subjects,   and   the  best  re- 
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dpients  of  whatever  kind  of  professional  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired  afterwards,  in  the  department  which 
each  may  enter  when  he  has  finished  his  Academic 
career,  and  proceeds'to  the  business  of  life.  The 
subject  which  ought  to  be  preferred,  therefore,  is 
such  as  will  be  (1.)  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
aU  in  these  respects ;  (2.)  such  as  it  would  be  the 
greatest  blemish  not  to  know ;  and  (3.)  such  as  is 
capable  of  being  taught  and  studied  to  some  good 
purpose  in  an  elementary  form,  or  without  re- 
quiring a  degree  of  profimdity  unattainable  in  the 
present  case.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  all  these 
recommendations  meet  in  favour  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  above  every  other  subject  which  has  been 
named.  It  is  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  the  wonders 
of  creation,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Walker  has  noticed'  how  great  a 
defect  it  is,  for  an  educated  person  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  these  things,  as  many  young  men  are 
contented  to  be  now.  And  yet  some  knowledge 
of  these  things  is  easily  attainable  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  would  be  valuable  and  interesting  in 
every  degree  in  which  it  could  be  acquired,  from 
the  most  ordinary  capacity  to  the  highest  ability* 

Beside  the  difierence  of   opinions  as  to  the 
subjects  to  be  added  to  the  matter  of  the  Ex 
aminations,  different  methods  of  introducing  these 

•  Page  6. 


have  also  been  propounded.  The  "  Suggestions'* 
proposes,  that  for  the  final  Examination  for  the 
Degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  Candidate 
should  make  his  choice  betw^een  three  Schook, 
viz.  (1.)  of  Theology,  (2.)  of  Philosophy,  History, 
and  Philology,  (3.)  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
Science;  and  by  passing  through  either  one  of 
these,  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  Degree  of  B. A. ; 
by  passing  through  the  larger  Examination  in 
either  of  them,  he  should  gain  the  Honours  of  that 
School :  by  which  arrangement,  those  who  choose 
the  Theological  School  will  undergo  no  Examin- 
ation in  Philosophy,  History,  Philology,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Physics ;  those  who  follow  either  of  the 
latter  two  divisions  will  not  be  required  to  produce 
any  thing  of  Theology.  Consequently,  no  Under- 
graduate in  his  third  year  will  attempt  to  combine 
any  of  these  subjects.  He  who  wishes  to  study 
Theology  will,  for  that  reason,  neglect  History 
and  Scholarship ;  he  who  reads  Classics  or  Mathe- 
matics would,  for  that  reason,  neglect  the  farther 
pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  Religion.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  scheme  for  conferring  the  real 
Degree  of  B.A.  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
then  adding,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  another 
Examination  to  give  Degrees  in  Theology,  Philo- 
sophy, Law,  or  Mathematics,  under  the  name  of 
"  Arts'*  If  the  University  should  agree  to  such  a 
change,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  done  by  a 
better  method  than  is  here  proposed  :  but  at  any 
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rate  it  is  clear,  that  if  this  scheme  is  suggested  as 
an  improvement  of  the  Examination  Statute,  it  must 
effect  that  not  by  mere  rearrangement  or  addition, 
but  by  a  complete  revolution. 

As  to  the  demand,  that  "free  developement" 
should  be  allowed  "  to  every  kind  of  mind,"  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  University  has  never  pro- 
fessed to  give  distinctions  to  any  attainments  with- 
out prescribing  something  to  regulate  them.  It 
does  not  follow,  that  because  any  one  subject  may 
be  studied  in  the  University,  therefore  the  pro- 
ficient in  it  is  to  come  and  ask  for  University 
Honours.  If  we  adopt  the  principle  of  "  free 
developement,"  we  may  find  that  some  "  kinds  of 
mind"  may  choose  to ''  develope"  in  such  directions 
as  the  University  may  not  judge  to  give  a  title  to 
the  distinction  of  a  Degree,  nor  even  to  any  public 
University  Honours.  Doubtless  it  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  one  which  the  University  is  not  only 
competent,  but  even  boimd  to  determine,  namely, 
what  course  of  study  shall  lead  to  Academical  dis- 
tinctions, to  the  exclusion  of  other  courses,  although 
they  may  be  called  ''  free  developement." 

And  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  this 
inquiry,  that  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
BA.  although  a  very  important  part,  is  still  a  part 
only,  not  the  whole  of  the  System  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  nor  is  it  the  highest  point  in  the  scale  of 
ascent,  but  rather  the  first  step.  The  system  of 
the  University  ought  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
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of  a  much  wider  range  of  study^  and  far  higher 
attainments,  than  can  be  mastered  in  any  three 
years'  course,  howevel:  strong  a  forcing  pump  may 
be  applied  to  reach  a  certain  level  within  that 
period.  The  Honours  of  the  Class  List  are  a  very 
useful  instrument  to  excite  industry  in  those 
who  are  entering  upon  the  pursuit  of  learning; 
but  they  are  not  the  end  in  any  sense.  And  the 
tendency  to  overrate  their  value  vnll  be  increased, 
by  legislating  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  view 
except  this  Examination.  The  standard  of  the 
B.  A.  Examination  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  Academical  system,  nor  is 
the  whole  credit  and  utility  of  the  University  at 
stake  even  if  a  B.  A.  should  be  admitted  into  the 
First  Class  with  fewer  accomplishments  than 
might  have  been  required.  And  if  we  attempt 
to  bring  too  many  things  into  requisition,  we 
may  &il,  not  only  by  exceeding  what  is  possible 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  time  allowed,  but  idso 
by  lowering  other  parts  of  our  system,  which 
ought  to  stand  on  higher  ground. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  *^  Suggestions"  seems 
to  me  to  be  open  to  great  objections  in  this 
respect :  because  it  tends  to  bring  (in  a  manner) 
every  thing  in  the  University  studies  under  the 
control  of  the  Public  Examiners,  and  every  motive 
under  the  influence  of  a  desire  for  University 
Honours :  attempting  to  extend  the  range  of  the 
qualifications  for  Honours,  it  really   reduces  all 
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attainments  to  mere  qualifications  for  Honours; 

merging  the  higher  courses  of  teaching  in  the 

departments  of  the  Professors,  (which  ought  to 

stand   above    the   schools,)  into    the   means    of 

preparing  for  the  schools  only,  and  sinking  a 

genuine  love  of  truth  and  high  principled  pursuit 

of  knowledge,  which  might  lead  on  to  something 

higher,  into  the  ordinary  ambition  of  distinction. 

And  thus,  while  we  really  want  something  to 

diminish  the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  Honours 

of  the  Examination,  and  to  raise  up  a  counter 

influence  of  some  other  healthy  attraction  towards 

sound  learning,  the  effect  of  such  a  scheme  as  is 

here  suggested,  (although  certainly  not  so  intended 

by  the  framers,)  would  be  to  urge  men  still  more 

strongly  forwards  in  the  pursuit  of  "  Honours,"*  and 

to  remove  still  farther  off  all  other  and  better 

motives  of  exertion.    Which  is  a  movement  in  the 

wrong  direction,  namely  of  the  abuse  of  our  present 

system,  and  would  eventually  contract  and  lower 

the  standard,  with  less  facility  for  correcting  it. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  disclaims  the  vrish  to  impose  this 
study  on  all  who  graduate  ^  But  in  commenting 
on  the  plan  of  the  "  Suggestions"  just  noticed,  he 
disapproves  of  admitting  a  Theological  School  to 
dispense  one  portion  of  the  Honours  of  the  final 
Examination  pan  gradu  with  the  other  schools  fcxr 
the  Degree  of  R  A.     I  agree  with  him  heartily  in 

'  Correlation  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  |k  16. 
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condemning  the  awarding  of  Theological  Honours 
by  a  Theological  School  in  the  Examination, 
although  not  precisely  on  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  retain  an  Examination 
which  shall  be  nearly  the  same  in  essence  as  the 
present  Classical  Examination,  to  be  called  the 
School  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  History,  through 
which  every  one  must  pass :  to  this  he  would  add 
two  other  Schools,  through  one  of  which  every 
Candidate  for  a  Degree  must  pass,  viz.  either  the 
School  of  Mathematics,  or  of  Physics.  He  also 
adds  the  School  of  Physics  to  the  Examination  for 
Mathematical  Honours.  Thus  he  would  impose 
on  all  Candidates  for  a  Degree  some  portion  of  the 
JJatiu'al  Sciences,  to  form  a  part  of  the  Examin- 
ation in  addition  to  such  subjects  as  are  generally 
required  at  present :  and  to  this  opinion,  namely, 
the  addition  of  some  one  branch  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  to  our  present  course  of  study,  I  should 
assent;  considering  it  a  measure  easily  practicable, 
and  likely  to  be  generally  beneficial. 

This  subject  then,  which  might  be  (as  Mr.  Walker 
proposes)  either  Mathematics  or  Physics  for 
those  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Mathematical 
Honours,  would  stand  upon  similar  grounds 
to  those  on  which  Logic  and  Euclid  were 
originally  imposed  upon  all  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  Classical  Examination;  that  is,  for 
their  utility,  without  considering  whether  they 
would  interfere  with  individual  tastes;  it  would  be 
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no  hardship  to  the  Pass-men'',  when  EucHd  and 
Logic  had  been  finished  in  the  previous  Examin* 
ations ;  it  would  be  a  slight  and  easy  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  Candidates  for  Mathematical 
Honours,  if  a  portion  of  the  Disciplince  Physicce, 
long  recognised  by  name,  were  required,  as  Mr. 
Walker  proposes,  in  ''  a  School  of  Physics ;"  and 
although  it  might  seem  an  interruption  to  the 
Candidates  for  Classical  Honours,  it  would  amply 
repay  them  by  the  value  of  the  additional  know- 
ledge gained,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  mental 
powers  in  a  new  field.  For  habits  of  speculative 
reasoning  may  be  indulged  too  much,  and  the 
mind  not  exercised  enough  in  observing  and 
collecting  facts;  especially  in  youth,  when  the 
memory  is  gifted  with  great  power  for  this  very 
purpose ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  method  of 

*  If  any  are  disposed  to  coii)})lain  of  the  increase  of  the  work  of 
the  Pass-men  as  a  hardship,  let  them  consider  how  many  things 
are  done  by  them  now  beside  their  work.  If  the  young  men 
here  were  raw  boys  at  school,  who  stuck  to  their  books  and 
found  full  occupation  in  them^  there  might  be  some  plea  for 
Baying  they  could  not  do  more  for  (he  Examination:  but  when 
they  study  also  many  other  things,  and  make  their  amusements  a 
tcience,  they  are  surely  able  to  do  something  more.  If  men 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  various  matters  of  sport,  or 
politics,  or  other  passing  topics  of  the  day,  they  surely  ought  not  to 
be  content  to  remain  totally  ignorant  of  such  subjects  as  the 
Btnicture  of  the  universe,  and  the  composition  of  all  things  in  it. 
Id  short,  there  is  abundance  of  intelligence  and  activity  (of  mind 
as  well  as  body)  among  the  young  men:  only  it  needs  to  be 
recalled  from  idle  sports  to  useful  learning. 
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study  in  use  among  us  has  sometimes  led  too  much 
to  speculative  reasonings  and  too  little  to  inquiry; 
young  men  preparing  for  Examination  have  wasted 
time  in  spinning  theories  on  Ethical  and  Metaphy- 
sical questions^  which  they  might  better  have  spent 
in  enlarging  the  range  of  their  information,  and 
storing  their  minds  with  the  materials  for  sounder 
reasonings  afterwards'*  Let  me  add,  that  it  cannot 
be  thought  unreasonable  for  the  University  to 
require  of  those  who  consider  themselves  qualified 
by  their  abilities  to  enter  the  arena  of  high  Honours 
in  the  Classical  Schools,  a  proficiency  in  some  one 
subject  of  Physics,  such  as  almost  every  person  of 
average  ability  would  without  difficulty  acquire  by 
proper  attention. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  go  into 
details  on  this  head.  Dr.  Daubeny's  *'  Remarks  on 
the  Correlation  of  the  Natural  Sciences,"  will  be 
enough  to  determine  the  principles  on  which  the 
details  should  be  founded. 

IV.  The  third  of  the  relations  stated  at  first, 
in  the  three  general  views  of  the  question,  viz. 
the  connection  with  the  Professors,  has  also  a 
particular  bearing  on  the  point  just  now  before  us, 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  Examiner. 

'  I  well  remember,  (for  instance,)  when  Public  Examiner, 
some  striking  cases  of  high  attainments  and  evident  laboor 
bestowed  in  preparing  for  the  theoretic  part  of  the  Examination, 
with  great  negligence  in  the  historical  matter. 
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The  Professors  must  be  referred  to  as  Examiners, 
directly  or  indirectly,  so  soon  as  subjects  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Public  Examinations,  which  are  not 
the  subjects  of  College  Lectures ;  because  then  it 
is  only  by  accident  that  competent  Examiners  can 
be  found  from  the  body  of  Tutors.  Accordingly, 
various  Boards  of  Examiners,  in  which  there  is 
more  or  less  mention  of  the  Professors,  have  been 
su^ested  for  this  part  of  the  Examination.  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  would  be  best  to  put  the 
Professor  at  the  head  of  the  Examiners,  whenever 
his  peculiar  province  furnishes  the  subject  of 
Examination. 

The  '^  Su^estions,''  as  quoted  above,  in  the 
plan  for  instituting  several  Examinations,  (which 
would  be  in  fact  degrees  in  so  many  faculties 
or  departments,)  proposes  putting  these  all  under 
separate  Boards  of  Examiners,  making  the  Public 
Examiners  virtually  confer  a  Degree  in  Theology  or 
Philosophy.  This  also  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  as  r^ards  the  Academical  posi- 
tion of  the  Professors;  I  mean,  the  direction  which 
tends  to  consign  the  whole  course  of  study  in  the 
University  to  the  decision  and  influence  of  a  fluctu- 
ating body  of  Examiners,  to  whose  taste  and  opinions 
(real  or  supposed)  all  will  strive  to  conform,  because 
they  are  the  judges  of  merit,  and  the  dispensers  of 
honour.  If  we  desire  to  have  depth  or  stability 
in  the  standard  of  the  attainments  enforced  by  the 
Public  Examinations,  it  will  be  advisable  to  subject 
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them  to  the  control  of  the  Professors  whenever  the 
matter  requires  it;  that  is,  when  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Professor's  Lectures  is  brought  into  the 
Examination  in  the  Schools;  whether  this  be  by 
requiring  in  the  Schools  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
from  the  Professor,  or  by  giving  the  Professor  a 
share  in  the  Public  Examination.  Care,  of  course, 
should  be  taken  in  any  such  regulations,  not  to  lay 
an  undue  burthen  on  a  Professor:  because  it  ought 
to  be  his  duty  rather  to  give  knowledge,  than  to  test 
the  acquisition  of  it  by  Examinations :  and  there- 
fore there  should  always  be  provision  for  enabling 
him  to  associate  competent  assistants,  or  for  giving 
such  relief  as  the  case  might  require:  but  still 
I  think  the  principle  to  be  maintained  is,  thdt  the 
Professor  in  his  own  department  should  be  at  the 
head,  and  superintend  not  only  the  process  of 
teaching,  but  also  the  Examinations. 

The  following  Table  may  serve  for  a  Conspectus 
of  the  kind  of  course  of  study  which  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  would  mark  out  for  the  Classical 
Candidates.  The  Authors  named  here,  are  to 
be  understood  as  representatives;  it  might  be 
these,  or  others  equivalent. 
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(SPECIMEN  OF) 
FIRST  EXAMINATION. 

Pass'Men.  Candidati  ImiffnioreM. 

Four  Greek  Plays  The  same«  with  Herodotus  iu 

Cicero's  Oratioiis  addition, 

[or  Xeuophon's  Anahasis, 
Horace.] 
EocUd  and  Algebra 
Latin  Transl. 

SECOND  EXAMINATION. 


Pait-AfM. 

Candidati  Intignioret. 

Herodotus 

Thucydides 

^schylus 

Logic 

A  Decad  of  Livy 

Four  Gospels 

Juvenal 

Latin  Transl. 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
Logic,  Philology 
Four  Gospels 
Latin  and  Greek  Transl. 

THIRD 

EXAMINATION. 

Pass-Men. 

Far  the  Class  List. 

Thncydides 
Virgil 

The  remaining  Historians  and 

Poets,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  &c. 

Natnnd  Science 

such  as,  mth  the    subjects 

Theology. 

produced  at  the  Second  Ex- 
amination, are  now  considered 
enough  for  the  First  Class 
Natural  Science 

Theology 

I^itin  and  Greek  Transl 

And  upon  this  last  division  I  would  observe; 
firsts  that  the  Examination  of  the  Candidates  for 
Honours  would  be  reduced  in  extent,  (or  quantity,) 
in  proportion  as  some  of  the  subjects  had  been 
already  disposed  of  in  the  second  Examination; 
and  secondly,  that  it  would  be  raised  in  quality ; 
for  in  some  subjects  the  course  which  the  third 
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Examination  would  take^  would  be  that  of  con- 
tinning  a  subject  already  begun ;  as  in  History,  it 
would  advance  into  a  wider  field,  taking  for  granted 
(for  instance)  a  previous  knowledge  of  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus  from  the  former  Examination,  and 
therefore  requiring  it,  in  due  measure,  in  further 
questions  in  History,  but  not  giving  a  specific 
Examination;  or  in  Ethics,  it  would  expect  the 
subject  to  be  treated  Logically,  as  by  those  who 
had  read  Logic  well  a  year  before,  without  putting 
questions  on  Logic,  and  the  same  in  Philology,  and 
some  other  questions. 


V.  And  now,  having  taken  upon  myself  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  several  parts  of  this  complex 
and  important  subject,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  proposal,  which  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with  any  thing  already  suggested  here,  but,  stand- 
ing as  a  pendant  to  what  is  said  above,  concerns 
my  own  department,  and  that  of  the  other  theolo- 
gical Professors. 

Supposing  that  a  second  Public  Examination  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  residence  is  intro- 
duced, before  the  final  Examination  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  (as  has  been  suggested,)  I  would 
propose,  that  permission  should  be  given  to  attend 
the  Theological  Lectures  after  hamng  passed  the 
second  Public  Examination,  that  is,  in  the  third 
year,  between  the  second  and  the  third  PubUc  JExa^ 
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mination.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  course  should  be 
taken  in  lieu  of  any  other  additional  subject  which 
it  might  be  thought  fit  to  require  at  the  third 
Examination,  (when  the  old  number  of  Boohs  may 
have  been  reduced  by  the  second  Examination,)  but 
beside  this,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  propose,  that  if 
any  men  after  having  passed  the  second  Examin- 
ation^ are  willing  in  addition  to  their  preparation  for 
the  final  Examination  to  become  "  Scholars  in 
Theology"  according  to  Statute,  and  to  attend  the 
L#ectures  of  the  Theological  Professors,  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Statute  at  present 
(wisely,  as  I  think)  allows  none  to  become  a 
Scholaris  in  Sancta  Theologia,  which  he  does  by 
entering  the  Class  at  these  Lectures,  until  he  has 
passed  the  Public  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
B.A-,  nor  to  enter  the  Theological  Examination 
until  he  has  completed  four  Terms  from  the  former 
one.  I  would  propose  that  this  should  be  extended 
to  the  second  of  the  Examinations,  if  three  Examin- 
ations be  now  made  to  precede  the  B.  A.  Degree ; 
by  which  arrangement  an  Undergraduate  who  had 
passed  the  second  Examination,  would  be  able  to 
attend  the  Theological  Lectures  during  his  thiitJ 
year,  in  addition  to  the  remainder  of  his  work  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  last  Examination  in  the 
Schools :  and  then,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  and 
qualified  by  attendance  on  the  Lectures,  he  might 
enter  the  Theological  Examination  immediately 
after  he  passed  the  third  Examination  in  Arts. 
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This  would  be  a  relief  to  those  who  (being  equal 
to  something  more  than  preparing  themselves  for 
the  final  Examination  of  the  third  year)  wished  to 
attend  the  Theological  Lectures^  without  the  delay 
and  expense  of  another  year's  residence  in  the 
University.      I   imagine   also  it    might   afford  a 
beneficial  diversion   of  interest  to   a  highly  re- 
spectable class  of  men^  who  might  obtain  a  place 
in  the   List  of  the  distinguished  in   the  second 
Examination,  without  a  chance  of  a  place  high 
enough  in  the  Class  List  eventually  to  compensate 
for  the  trouble  of  undergoing  the  final  trial :  who, 
if   their  designation   were    the   ministry   of   the 
Church,  might  most  suitably  turn  all  their  extra 
time  to  studies  in  that  direction.    While,  at  the 
same  time,  the  requiring  from  all  the  same  extent 
of  subjects  at  the  final  third  Examination,  would 
be  a  security  against  that  to  which  some  much 
object,  the  accepting  a  proficiency  in  Theology 
instead  of  other  attainments.    And  certainly,  (in 
spite  of  the  preeminence  of  Theology  over  other 
knowledge,)  1,  for  my  part,  do  not  ask  nor  desire 
to  accelerate  the  entrance  into  the  Professional 
study  of  it  in  such  a  way,  as  to  dispense  with  or 
abate  the  requirements  of  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation  in  those  who  would  so  study  it 
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A  LETTER, 


Gentlemen^ 

I  cordially  thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  have  made 
to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  University  Examinations.  I 
should  not  venture  to  take  this  liberty  if  I  did  not  think 
that  it  might  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  that  non-resident 
members,  who  cannot  take  a  direct  part  in  the  government 
of  the  University,  feel  an  interest  in  your  proceedings,  and 
grateful  for  your  exertions.  Perhaps  you  will  not  spurn  an 
humble  coadjutor  in  your  cause,  which  he  regards  as  the 
cause  of  education  generally.  Under  this  impression  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  two  subjects,  which  are  alluded  to 
in  the  fc^owing  Letters,  reprinted  from  the  '^  Educational 
Times,'*  and  which  are  closely  connected  with  your  projects 
for  University  Reform.  First,  the  establishment  of  a  Train- 
ing School  for  the  Masters  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ; 
and  secondly,  the  necessity  of  making  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  an  essential  part  of  the  studies  for  an  or- 
dinary B.A.  degree.  The  first  two  letters  were  written  in 
ignorance  of  your  proposed  additions  to  the  examination 
scheme,  and  the  third  also,  before  I  had  seen  your  own 
pamphlet  entitled  "Suggestions''  &c.  Before  submitting 
them  for  your  perusal,  I  had  intended  to  re-model  them, 
and  to  modify  many  of  the  expressions  they  contain  :  but,  on 
consideration,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  reprint  them  nearly 
as  first  published,  that  you  may  see  how  a  sincere  lover  of 
Oxford  felt  bound  to  speak  of  her,  when  the  still  dearer 
cause  of  education  was  at  stake,  before  he  was  aware  to  the 
full  of  your  movements.  It  may  encourage  you  in  your  course, 
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to  know  that  your  exertions,  if  allowed  to  succeed^  will  have 
taken  the  point  out  of  many  of  his  remarks. 

Allow  me  to  hope  that  the  two  objects  which  my  letters 
advocate  may  meet  with  your  support.  In  your  *'  Sugges- 
tions/' allusion  is  made  to  the  imperfect  state  of  preparation 
in  which  youths  come  to  the  University;  and  that  is  by  many 
at  Oxford  urged  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  imperfections 
of  the  University  course.  In  my  second  letter  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  meet  this  old  and  worn  out  excuse.  If  the 
University  authorities  throw  the  blame  of  their  own  in- 
capacity on  the  Schoolmasters,  they  must  expect  us  to  re- 
tort. If  Schoolmasters  are  inefficient  who  is  to  blame  ?  Who 
educated  them  ?  Whence  are  we  obliged  to  draw  our  As- 
sistant Masters  ?  Many  Grammar  Schools  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Universities ;  by  the  statutes  of  most  others  a  degree 
is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  mastership :  and  even 
those  private  schools,  which  profess  to  prepare  for  the  Uni- 
versities, are  almost  exclusively  conducted  by  University 
men,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  Clergymen  who  take 
private  pupils.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  all  these 
men,  brought  up  to  your  hand,  cannot  raise  the  elementary 
education  of  the  country?  If  they  are  inefficient,  what  have 
the  University  authorities, — who  make  us  the  plea  for  their 
own  defects, — what  have  they  done  to  make  them  otherwise. 
You  see  that  in  shifting  the  burden  of  the  blame  on  us,  they 
are  but  removing  their  responsibility  a  peg  or  two.  The 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Training  School  for  Teachers  in  connection 
with  the  University;  and  secondly,  in  the  instituting  of  a 
more  rigid  examination  at  matriculation;  an  examination 
not  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  particular  college  autho- 
rities, by  which  a  man,  who  is  rejected  at  one  college,  may 
immediately  be  admitted  into  another;  but  an  examination 
conducted  by  examiners  under  the  authority  of  the  Univer- 
sity, so  that  there  may  be  some  common  standard  of  attain- 
ments at  the  time  of  entrance.  If  the  University  is  not  pre- 
pared to  establish  such  an  institution  as  that  I  advocate  for 
itself,  those  members  of  it,  who  are  friends  of  education. 


would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  body,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  letters,  and  which  is  being  en- 
roUed  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  the  defects  of  our 
present  system  of  education,  viz.,  The  College  of  Preceptors. 
The  attempt  to  organize  that  body,  and  to  obtain  for  it  a 
charter,  proves  that  Schoolmasters  are  not  insensible  of  their 
own  defects,  and  that  they  are  now  exerting  themselves  to 
amend  them.  Will  the  University,  which  admits  that  its 
efficiency  is  involved  in  ours,  aid  us  in  our  eflfbrts?  We 
acknowledge  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clergy,  there  is 
no  other  profession  which  has  so  little  professional  prepara- 
tion before  its  members  are  embarked  in  their  duties.  Un- 
happily for  us,  we  have  not  the  same  means  as  they  at  our  dis- 
posal to  better  our  condition  in  this  respect.  The  parallel  be- 
tween us  and  the  Clergy  holds  good,  only  as  far  as  our  defects 
of  a  special  education  are  concerned.  We  have  not,  as  they 
have,  any  existing  machinery,  which  may  be  applied  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  our  difficulties.  As  ecclesiastical  affairs  are 
now  conducted,  numbers  of  young  Clergymen  are  sent  into 
the  sole  charge  of  parishes,  containing  many  immortal  souls, 
whose  salvation,  humanly  speaking,  depends  on  them,  with 
(to  borrow  your  language)  "the  merely  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  implied  by  the  present  de- 
gree of  B.A./'  with  little  if  any  instruction  in  their  most 
important  Clerical  functions ;  without  ever  having  read  the 
public  service  in  public,  so  as  to  test  their  powers  of  voice, 
and  enunciation ;  without  ever  having  composed,  much  less 
preached  a  sermon ;  without  ever  having  visited  the  sick,  or 
performed  any  parochial  ministrations ;  so  youths,  fresh  from 
the  University,  are  launched  into  independent  school  life, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  boys; 
without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  modem  improved 
methods  of  education;  without  the  slightest  instruction  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  teaching.  Every  one  must  at  once 
feel  the  need  of  an  intermediate  institution,  in  each  case,  as 
in  the  case  of  Law  and  Medicine,  between  the  University 
and  the  Profession.  In  the  case  of  the  Clergy  such  inter- 
mediate institutions  may  be  easily  obtained,  whenever  the 


Church  shall  have  roased  herself  in  earnest  to  accomplish 
her  mighty  mission^  and  the  higher  dignitaries  shall  think 
more  of  their  responsible  position^  than  of  their  "  vested  in- 
terests/' When  our  cathedrals  are  made  places  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  younger  Clergy,  where  Canons  and  Prebends 
may  instruct  them  in  divinity,  and  the  public  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  initiate  them  in  the  practice  of  visiting, 
under  their  direction,  the  sick  and  poor  among  the  popula-* 
tions  of  the  great  towns  in  which  they  are  situated ;  when 
our  younger  clergy  shall  thus  spend  their  diaconate,  not  in 
the  independent  management  of  a  parish,  but  still  under 
guidance  and  instruction,  then  we  shall  have  a  really  working 
and  effective  Clergy.  Unhappily  there  are  as  yet  no  similar 
institutions,  which  can  be  made  available  for  similar  pur- 
poses, for  the  practical  education  of  Teachers;  but  does  not 
this  shew  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  Universities  to 
establish  them,  or  for  their  aiding  the  Scholastic  Profession 
in  their  own  efforts  to  do  so.  If  we  had  available  institutions 
we  would  use  them — we  have  not — ^we  are  using  our  best 
endeavours  to  found  them — will  the  Universities  sympathise 
with,  and  support  our  efforts?  Cannot  Oxford  with  her 
twenty-six  Professors  (many  of  them  rendered  in  effect,  by 
the  present  system  of  examinations,  sinecurists,  in  spite  of 
themselves),  with  her  557  Fellows,  with  her  annual  revenue 
of  £174,670,  do  something  to  help  us  ? 

The  second  point  advocated  is  one,  which,  more  directly, 
perhaps,  comes  within  your  sphere,  namely,  the  necessity  for 
adopting  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  into  the 
University  system,  and  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  them  as  a  sine  qud  non  for  a  Univer- 
sity degree. 

To  say  that  I  have  almost  daily  cause  to  regret  my  igno- 
rance of  these  subjects,  is  to  say  but  little:  and  would  leave 
it  after  all  as  a  personal  question.  I  will  not  therefore  dwell 
on  the  neglect  of  the  University  towards  me  in  this  respect, 
though  I  own  it  is  a  sore  point ;  since  I  went  to  Oxford, 
with,  as  I  found,  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  mathemati- 
cal knowledge ;  but  having  no  opportunity  there  of  pursuing 


my  studies^  I  consequently  neglected  them.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  might  not  privately  have  studied 
them  by  the  aid  and  at  the  expense  of  a  private  tutor ;  but 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  it  in  my  College  course^  and 
it  formed  no  part  of  that  tuition  for  which  I  was  terminally 
charged.  I  have  now  been  for  some  years  the  principal  of  a 
Grammar  School,  and  in  that  capacity  have  several  times  had 
occasion  to  elect  Assistant  Masters ;  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  associate  with  me  a  Graduate  of  my  own  Uni- 
Ycrsity;  for  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one,  among  several  can- 
didates, competent  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  mathe- 
matical studies  even  of  my  young  pupils.  This  is  sufficiently 
humiliating ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  occasions,  on  which 
I  feel  humbled  in  my  own  person  on  account  of  my  Univer- 
sity. Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  many 
schools  have  already  found  it  possible  to  reach  the  standard 
to  which  you  say  "  that  the  experience  of  examiners  abun- 
dantly testifies  '^  the  Oxford  standard  cannot  be  raised  ;  and 
that  others  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  University 
sanction  to  introduce  subjects  of  instruction  which  are  not 
now  taught,  only  because  parents  and  pupils  think  ''they 
are  of  no  use  at  Oxford/' 

In  the  third  of  the  accompanying  letters,  I  have  placed  this 
question  on  a  ground  which  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be 
disavowed  by  Oxford,  without  a  confession  that  she  has  aban- 
doned in  intention,  as  well  as  in  practice,  the  fulfilment  of 
her  professions.  If,  as  I  contend,,  some  knowledge  of  at 
least  some  portion  of  the  Physical  Sciences  be  necessary  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  how  can  Oxford  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  evidences 
without  also  requiring  an  acquaintance  with  those  Sciences  ? 
I  leave  it  to  others  better  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Natural  Sciences,  to  discuss  the  question  on  its  general 
merits,  to  shew  the  practical  use  of  these  studies  in  life,  their 
utility  in  quickening,  and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  their  value  as  a  part  of  instrumental  education,  their 
claim  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  every  liberal  edu- 
cation :  I  only  contend  that  they  ought  to  form  a  part  of  a 


religious  education,  and  that  those  studies  which  contemplate 
external  nature,  ought  more  especially  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  an  Oxford  education;  since  without  them  the  evi- 
dences either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  in  their  present 
aspect,  cannot  be  appreciated.  I  am  glad.  Gentlemen,  to 
have  you  with  me  on  this  point.  "  Religious  persons,''  you 
say,  ^^  often  feel ....  that  the  evidences  of  Paley  and  Lardner 
are  not  the  reasons  of  their  belief,  or  the  answers  to  their 
difficulties."  But  after  this  statement,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  find  that  (either  intentionally  or  unintentionally)  you  have 
not  included  a  knowledge  of  the  evidences  in  any  part  of  your 
Theological  scheme,  either  for  a  Pass  or  for  Honours.  Now 
if  you  were  to  require  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  in  the  second  examination,  men  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  study  the  evidences  with  a  view  to  the 
third,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  It 
would  argue  very  narrow  views  on  the  part  of  the  University 
to  suppose  she  limited  the  term  evidences  to  the  moral  evi- 
dences. Practically  I  am  afraid  she  does  not  insist  even  on 
them ;  for  except  in  the  case  of  classmen,  who  are  required  to 
take  up  Butler's  Analogy,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  evidences  in  any  examination.  How  this  omission  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  statement  in  the  Calendar,  that  the 
Examiners  have  no  discretionary  power  to  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But 
supposing  you  to  have  omitted  the  evidences  from  your 
scheme  intentionally,  is  not,  I  would  stUl  ask  you,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Physical  Sciences  necessary  for  "  the  study  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  (as  you  rightly  say)  of  all  branches 
of  Theology  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  one  of  most  in- 
terest ?"  Who  without  it  can  be  an  efficient  interpreter  of 
Holy  Scripture  ?  To  go  no  further  than  the  very  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible,  who  without  it  can  defend  or  explain  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation— or  again,  of  the  deluge  ?  In 
short,  does  not  St.  Paul  render  it  incumbent  on  us  to  prose- 
cute the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences — ^those  sciences,  that  is, 
which  contemplate  the  laws  impressed  on  external  nature  by 
the  Creator's  hand — when  he  tells .  us  that  they  are  the 
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sonrce  from  which  our  knowledge  of  God's  attributes  is  to  be 
deriyed.  •''  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen^  being  understood  by  the  things 
thai  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead/*  and 
if  men  neglect  these  studies,  may  not  St.  Paul  well  add,  "  so 
that  they  are  without  excuse  *  ?'' 

But  leaving  this  narrower  view  of  the  question,  as  it  affects 
the  professions  of  Oxford  to  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dences, and  your  proposal  to  secure  more  efficient  inter- 
preters of  Holy  Scripture,  I  will  put  in  one  plea  more  on 
religious  grounds,  for  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Is 
it,  I  cannot  help  asking,  rendering  to  Ood  the  homage  which 
is  His  due,  wholly  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  great  and 
glorious  works  of  Nature,  as  they  proceed  direct  from  His 
hand,  for  the  exclusive  study  of  the  emanations  of  human 
wit,  or  to  regard  them  only  in  the  descriptions,  which  trickle, 
as  distillations,  through  the  alembic  of  man's  brain?  Are  the 
sublimest  creations  of  the  profoundest  human  genius  com- 
parable to  the  grandeur  of  that  Universe,  which  has  been 
willed  into  existence  by  an  Almighty  Creator?  Are  not  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  latter  as  worthy  of  recognition,  as 
subjects  of  study,  by  a  body  devoted  to  learning,  as  the  rules 
of  composition,  which  are  observed  in  the  construction  of  the 
former  ?  Does  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Natural  Science 
require  a  less  comprehensive  grasp,  a  less  refined  subtlety,  a 
less  pliant  and  minute  delicacy  of  intellect  ?  In  short  is  not 
this  study  as  important  as  any  other,  both  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  part  either  of  real,  or  of  instrumental 
education  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  draw  a  disparaging  comparison 
between  this  study  and  others.  I  have  no  desire  to  displace 
the  ''LitersB  Humaniores."  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  intro- 
duction even  into  your  second  examination  of  '' History, 
Philosophy,  and  Philology,''  (if  that  word  be  extended  to 
the  sense  you  assign  to  it,  and  not  confined  to  those  ''  nugse 
literarise,"  which  "  have  been  Itbsolutely  created  within  the 
last  half  century ;")  but  I  claim  for  the  Natural  Sciences  the 
right  of  being  placed  on  an  unequivocal  equality  with  them, 

'  Horn.  i.  20. 
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not  only  as  instrumental  to  the  developement  of  man^s  intel- 
lect, but  as  leading  men  to  look  "through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,''  and  as  a  just  tribute  due  to  onr  Almighty 
Maker. 

And  if  the  strictly  Mathematical  Sciences  cannot,  in  their 
immediate  application,  claim  this  high  religious  ground  for 
their  adoption,  still  the  study  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  scientific  treatment  of  some  of  the  Natural  Sciences; 
and  besides  [their  proved  efficacy  in  disciplining  the  ratio- 
cinative  powers  of  the  mind  to  habits  of  close  accuracy  and 
cogent  reasoning,  they  possess  one  recommendation,  which 
Oxford  cannot,  with  consistency,  disallow.  It  has  always 
appeared  most  strange  to  me,  that  Oxford,  whilst  she  shews 
such  marked  partiality  and  predilection  for  Greek  philo- 
sophy, as  to  make  it  almost  her  exclusive  study,  should  ut- 
terly neglect  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  authors 
of  that  very  philosophy  ranked  so  high.  In  9ummo  apud 
illos  honore  geometria  fuit ;  itaque  nihil  mathematicis  iUus- 
triva — is  the  testimony  of  Cicero.  If  Plato  thought  no  one 
a  competent  hearer  who  was  ayewfterfytyros,  how  can  Oxford 
men  have  the  presumption  to  expect  to  understand  his  writ- 
ings. Plato's  hearers  had  in  case  of  difficulty  the  advantage 
of  his  personal  explanations,  his  readers  have  not — ^yet  the 
latter  think  they  can  dispense  with  what,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  Teacher  thought  indispensable.  Perhaps,  if 
Euclid  had  not  been  presented  to  us  by  Simpson  in  a  some- 
what modernised  dress,  he  would  have  been  a  more  welcome 
and  frequent  guest  in  the  Oxford  Schools ;  and  if  now,  some 
one  (discarding  the  English  "amended  text'')  were  to  in- 
troduce him  in  his  original  costume,  he  might  chance  to 
receive  a  permanent  invitation  to  meet  Aristotle  and  Plato 
there. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  I  wish  to  see  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science  compulsory,  even  in  the  case  of  Pass- 
men. You  state  that  the  Passmen  '^  form  about  two-thirds 
of  the  University ;  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  gentry 
are  among  the  number;"  that  i^^just  the  very  classes  whose 
ignorance  is  most  to   be  dreaded^  and  which  yet  have  the 
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fewest  inducements  to  study^  after  leaving  the  University; 
since  their  maintenance  and  position  do  not  depend  on  their 
own  exertions.  According^  then,  to  yoar  present  scheme,  all 
gradaates,  but  especially  these  two-thirds,  may  be  ignorant, 
on  leaving  Oxford,  of  the  very  elements  of  science.  Now 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this:  the  Clergyman  will 
be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  National  Schoolmaster 
educated  at  St.  Mark's  or  Battersea,  or  at  one  of  the 
numerous  Diocesan  Training  Schools;  the  country  squire 
by  his  intelligent  tenant,  fresh  firom  some  Agricultural 
College.  The  issue  must  be  that  the  order  of  society  will 
speedily  be  reversed.  And,  as  a  minor  consideration,  but 
to  Oxford  not  an  unimportant  one,  what  will  be  the  value 
of  an  Oxford  degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  public?  From 
a  false  leniency  to  the  incapable,  Oxford  has  long  done  in* 
justice  to  herself.  Forgetful  that  the  value  of  her  degree 
will  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  precious  metal,  which 
the  coins  she  issues  are  proved  to  possess,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  assaying  process  which  society  applies,  she 
sends  into  circulation  the  most  debased  material,  stamped 
with  the  same  die  of  genuineness  and  value  as  she  im- 
presses on  her  brightest  piece.  Must  not  this  detract 
from  the  estimation  in  which  a  degree  ought  to  be  held  ? 
The  institution  of  an  examination  proves  that  the  Univer- 
sity meant  to  exclude  incompetent  persons  from  the  honour 
of  a  degree,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  be  so  scrupu- 
lous about  "  the  number  of  failures.'*  I  recollect  one  poor 
fellow,  in  my  day,  who,  it  was  said,  was  ''plucked''  six 
times.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  ought  to  have  been  re- 
jected altogether  ?  However  praiseworthy  in  other  respects, 
ought  he  to  have  been  made  a  graduate?  yet  he  passed  on 
the  seventh  trial  through,  as  was  asserted,  pity  for  his  fre- 
quent failures — ^literally  nrm  vi  sed  stspe  cadendo. 

The  only  supposable  objection  to  the  exaction  of  these 
studies,  is  your  statement  that  "  the  experience  of  examiners 
abundantly  testifies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard f  in  other  words,  that  Oxford  undergraduates  have  not 
the  ability  to  acquire  the  knowledge  now  required,  much 
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less  add  to  it.  Now  shall  it  be  any  longer  said  that  Oxford 
men  cannot  attain  what  bays  have  attained  and  do  attain? 
Shall  that  be  pronounced  impossible  at  Oxford  which  is  found 
quite  practicable  a  little  lower  down  the  Thames,  both  on  its 
right  and  left  bank — at  Chelsea  and  Battersea — not  to  de- 
scend a  little  lower  to  find  more  pretending  competitors? 
Read  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  see  what 
is  accomplished  at  the  institutions  named,  and  what  is  re- 
quired of  the  Government  Schoolmasters,  and  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  these  childish  impossibilities.  TTie  true  reason 
of  80  many  failures  is  not  the  deficiencies  of  the  men^  but 
the  laxity  of  the  examination.  Relying  on  the  ease  with 
which  they  expect  to  pass  it,  men  do  not  brace  their  energies 
to  exertion.  You  have  exposed  the  true  reason  when  you 
admit  that  "  not  one  man  in  fifty  spends  three  or  four  years 
in  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  four  books  required  for  an  or- 
dinary degree :  six  months  are  more  commonly  the  allotted 
time."  But  if  more  time  be  required  than  is  at  their  com- 
mand at  present,  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be  readily  ob- 
tained. '^  If  the  best  of  all  ways.  To  lengthen  our  days,  Is  to 
steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night," — the  best  of  all  ways  to 
lengthen  your  period  of  study  is  to  steal  a  few  months  from 
that  of  leisure.  Shorten  the  vacations.  At  present  the 
average  working  term  is  about  eight  weeks;  this  gives 
twenty-four  working  weeks  in  the  year — less  than  half  the 
year.  But  put  it  at  half  the  year — ^is  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  study  time  ?  As  long  as  this  arrangement  is  persisted  in, 
is  there  any  just  argument  in  saying  there  is  no  time  either 
for  Tutors  or  students  for  additional  studies.  Shorten,  then, 
the  vacations,  and  require  all  Fellows  of  M.A.  standing  to 
officiate  as  Tutors,  (since  they  now  discharge  no  duties  for 
their  money,)  and  you  will  soon  find  time  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  instructors  in  every  branch,  without  compelling 
men  to  resort  to  Private  Tutors,  who,  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  protracted  vacations  and  insufficient  College  Tutor- 
age, are  as  necessary  and  unavoidable  as,  if  oi proper  standing 
and  duly  licensed  by  the  University  authorities,  they  would 
be  unobjectionable.     If  in  addition  to  these  measures  there 
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were  adopted  a  more  methodical  arrangement  of  the  College 
Lectures,  and  a  better  classification  of  the  students  in  them, 
and  stricter  "Collections"  there  would  be  no  diflBculty  in 
accomplishing  all  that  has  been  advocated  by  yon  or  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  sum  up  briefly  the  points  I  have 
touched  on. 

1.  Train  those  men  you  send  out  as  Schoolmasters,  and 
examine  men  at  entrance. 

2.  Insist  on  a  knowledge  of  Physical  Science  as  a  key  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  evidences,  and  restore  the 
latter  to  a  place  in  your  examination  scheme. 

3.  As  a  means  to  this,  exact  a  certain  amount  (say  an 
acquaintance  with  such  works  as  Arnotfs,  Webster's,  PeschePs, 
or  even  Comstock's)  from  men  in  the  second  examination. 

4.  Make  all  Fellows  of  the  standing  of  M.A.  Tutors,  and 
license  the  Private  Tutors  of  the  same  standing :  instituting 
first  a  higher  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  than  that 
proposed  for  B.A. 

5.  Let  the  plans  for  College  Lectures  be  reduced  to  a 
system. 

6.  Classify  the  students. 

7.  Add  strict  terminal  College  examinations  to  the  annual 
University  examination. 

Proceeding  as  they  do  from  an  inexperienced  and  (in  its 
double  sense)  nameless  writer,  I  do  not  expect  that  these 
remarks  will  attract  general  attention ;  but  from  the  earnest- 
ness you  have  shewn  in  promoting  practical  reforms,  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  feeble  expression,  or  confused  ar- 
rangement, you  will  give  my  observations  your  consideration ; 
and  not  (in  the  words  of  the  Gentleman  who  has  replied  to 
your  Suggestions)  'Mn  the  haughtiness  of  conscious  truth 
include  them  among  that  abundant  trash,  which  he  scarcely 
deigns  to  notice.'^  For  the  benefit  of  that  Gentleman,  who 
deems  a  knowledge  of  Natural  History  "  the  virtue  of  a  game- 
keeper or  a  whipper-in,^'  I  extract  the  following  passage 
from  the  Preface  of  Patterson's  Zoology  for  Schools.  "  I  have 
for  many  years  been  anxious  that  Natural  History  should  be 
made  a  regular  branch  of  education ;  because  it  exercises  both 
the  observant  and  the  reflective  powers ;  furnishes  employment, 
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pure  and  exhausiless ;  and  lends  to  make  devotional  feelings 
habitual"  If  you^  Qeatlemen^  reciprocate  these  sentiments^ 
and  are  of  opinion  that  my  remarks  tend  to  shew  that  the 
study  of  nature  has  a  higher  use  than  to  enable  us  '^  to  pot- 
ter about  in  blue  fire^  or  anatomize  flints/'  may  I  ask  you  to 
put  them  forward  in  a  more  effective  form^  and  urge  you  not 
to  relax  your  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  Oxford.  You 
are  influential^  and  will  be  listened  to^  by  those  who  will 
slight  an  unknown  writer — 

Xoyor  yap  eic  r  ddo^ovwrap  l^v 

Kcuc  rUtv  hoKovvTwy  avros  ov  ravrov  <rO€p€i, 

Your  '^ Suggestions/'  like  the  Duke's  letter  on  the  national 
defences,  have  exposed  the  weak  points  of  Oxford.  The 
numbers  who  will  shortly  crowd  to  the  Commemoration,  will 
thus  witness  the  nakedness  of  the  land :  so  that  further  re- 
sistance to  improvement  will  be  either  impossible  or  suicidal. 
Amongst  those  who  are  averse  to  the  most  palpable  amelio- 
rations, you  have  probably  incurred  some  odium  by  your 
authoritative  statements  and  admissions.  In  return  you 
have  earned  the  warm  gratitude  of  many  friends  of  Oxford 
and  of  education,  and  your  timely  movement  has  withheld 
many,  I  doubt  not,  (I  can  answer  for  one,)  from  joining  in  the 
requisition,  which  is  in  course  of  signature,  evoking  a  royal 
commission  of  enquiry :  but  if  the  authorities  refuse,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Tutors,  Oxford 
will  forfeit  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  many  of  her  most 
attached  members,  and  a  commission  will  assuredly  be  called 
for,  and  granted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMASTER, 

AND  SINCERK  LOVJSR  OF  OXFORD. 
June  10,  1848. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  Dr.  Daubeny's 
nphlet  on  the  Natural  Sciences.     It  contains  many  pas- 
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Bftges  I  should  be  glad  to  quote^  but  none  on  the  bearing  of 
the  question  which  I  have  put  most  prominently  forward. 
I  am  happy  however  to  support  the  second  reason,  in  my 
third  letter^  by  the  following  passage^  '^  If,  therefore,  it  be 
considered  desirable,  that  the  members  of  the  clerical  body, 
should  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  general  mass  of 
educated  men  in  this  age  and  country,  with  respect  to 
general  attainments,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  in  addition 
to  Theology^  some  at  least  of  those  studies  which  form  a  part 
of  the  examination  in  one  of  the  two  other  proposed  schools 
should  be  appended;''  and  again,  ''the  highest  amount  of 
Theological  learning  will  not  compensate  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  life,  for  the  entire  absence  of  those  kinds  of 
knowledge  which  are  in  the  present  age  so  generally  diffused^ 
and  so  highly  appreciated/'  Adopting  apparently  the  three- 
fold division  proposed  by  the  authors  of  the  *'  Suggestions," 
the  Professor  says^  (p.  13,)  '4t  would  be  consistent  and  right 
that  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  schools,  an  element- 
ary knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Chemistry,  and  of 
Physiology,  together  with  six  books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra, 
should  be  required  for  a  common  degree."  What  the  Pro- 
fessor would  accept  only  in  one  School^  and  as  a  substitute 
for  other  knowledge,  I  venture  to  think  should  be  required 
of  every  candidate.  The  only  objections  to  this  from  the  sup- 
posed want  of  time  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
I  have  already  met  by  shewing  what  is  done  at  less  favoured 
institutions;  and  the  Professor,  at  pp.  10,  11,  confirms  my 
view  of  the  possibility  of  it,  by  shewing  what  is  required  of 
''every  well-educated  man  at  the  present  day,"  and  that 
what  he  proposes  is,  in  France^  ''taught  not  to  adults  but 
to  mere  lads" 


TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 
Lettee  I. 

March  25, 1848. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  your  correspondent  "  A  Master,'' 
&c,  for  his  ''  Word  to  the  Masters  of  Foundation  Schools/^ 
I  haye  often  wondered  with  him  at  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence displayed  by  the  Masters  of  Foundation  Schools  towards 
the  movement  of  the  less  privileged  members  of  their  com- 
mon profession,  which  has  originated  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors. Your  correspondent's  appeal  has  induced  me^  though 
at  some  inconvenience,  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Charter 
Fund.  The  demands  of  last  year  were  such  as  to  prevent  my 
doing  so  before,  though  I  joined  the  College  as  a  member 
soon  after  its  formation.  I  beg  now  to  put  my  name  down 
as  a  subscriber  of  2/.  2s.  to  the  fund,  and  at  Midsummer  I 
hope  to  add  a  larger  sum. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  to  make  another  appeal  to 
my  fellow  Foundation  Masters,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
to  aid  us  in  this  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  consequent  advancement  of  education.  The  main 
object  of  the  College  is  to  supply  a  test  to  ascertain  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  who  profess  themselves  capable  of  under- 
taking the  office  of  teaching.  At  present  no  such  test  exists ; 
for,  if  iQy  own  experience  is  at  all  a  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  that  of  others,  most  masters  (including,  I  think, 
those  who  have  the  truest  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
of  what  education  should  and  might  be)  must  feel  that  even 
the  general  test  of  a  University  education  and  degree  is  not 
necessarily  in  itself  a  guarantee  for  their  fitness  as  educators. 
It  may  secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  necessary  knowledge, 
but  does  it  secure  the  necessary  art  of  imparting  it  ?  In  short, 
taking  the  lowest  standard  of  an  educator's  duty,  and  con- 
fining it  to  the  mere  communication  of  information,  is  it  not 
the  experience  of  most  masters,  that  they  have  made  them- 
selves competent  teachers,  so  far  as  they  are  competent,  after 
they  have  entered  on  their  profession  ?    And  if  this  be  true 
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even  of  men  with  a  University  education,  how  much  more 
must  it  be  of  those  teachers  who  are  wholly  uncertificated  I 
And  that  it  is  true  of  University  men  I  think  I  may  take  my 
own  case  as  a  proof.  As  fny  name,  though  given  to  you  as  a 
pledge  of  the  genuineness  of  this  communication,  will  not  be 
given  to  my  readers,  I  will  confirm  my  point  by  a  detail  of 
my  personal  experience.  Thia  will  prove  that  I  did  not  enter 
on  my  profession  without  at  least  the  average  preparation  and 
qualifications ;  and  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that 
had  any  sufficient  test  existed  of  my  capabilities  as  a  practical 
instructor,  I  should  not  have  been  pronounced  competent. 
That  mine  is  not  a  solitary  case  has  been  abundantly  proved 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  by  the  opportunities  I  have  since  bad, 
as  a  principal,  in  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  members  of 
both  Universities,  who  have  fi'om  time  to  time  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  my  assistant-masterships. 

After  a  preparatory  home  education,  and  then  attending  a 
commercial  school  for  two  years,  I  entered,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  the  grammar  school  of  my  native  town.  The  school 
had  a  good  local  reputation,  and  I  remained  there  for  some 
years,  always  holding  a  good  place  in  my  class.  I  was  then 
removed  to  a  private  school,  where  I  soon  became  the  head 
boy,  and  retained  my  position  until  about  a  year  and  a-half 
before  entering  at  Oxford,  when  I  was  placed  as  a  private 
pupil  with  a  gentleman  of  deservedly  high  reputation.  On 
proceeding  to  the  University  I  had  read  the  usual  classical 
authors,  and  had  attained  a  correct  knowledge  of  Euclid  and 
algebra,  and  had  made  some  advance  in  trigonometry.  I 
found,  on  comparing  myself  with  others  in  College  Lectures, 
that  I  had  at  least  the  average  attainments ;  and  at  almost  all 
the  Terminal  examinations  I  was  placed  in  the  first  class.  I 
determined,  therefore,  on  reading  for  Honours.  Unhappily, 
I  had  no  encouragement  to  proceed  with  Mathematics,  to 
which  my  taste  inclined.  But,  as  it  is  not  my  present  object 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  an  Oxford  education,  I  will  simply 
state  that,  having  abandoned  the  study  of  Mathematics,  I 
confined  my  attention  to  the  Classics;  and  having  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  preparation  under  the  direction 
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of  my  collie  and  private  tutors,  I  was  rewarded  by  a  good 
second  class,  in  a  year  when  there  was  an  nnusually  severe 
struggle  for  Honours.  I  remained  for  some  time  after  in 
Oxford,  pursuing  my  own  studies  for  orders,  and  directing 
those  of  others  for  their  examinations.  On  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  for  an  assistant  master  in  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  distinguished  public  schools,  I  thought  myself  justified 
in  becoming  a  candidate,  and  I  was  elected.  I  entered  on 
my  duties  with  confidence,  but  I  soon  found  my  incompetency 
to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  my  task.  Mine  was  the 
confidence  of  ignorance.  Having  a  junior  department,  I  was, 
of  course,  fully  equal,  in  point  of  attainments,  to  what  my 
situation  required ;  but  in  system,  in  the  power  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  boys,  in  the  power  of  awakening  and 
sustaining  their  attention,  and  developing  their  faculties,  in 
short,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  art  of  the  master,  I  was 
wholly  deficient,  because  I  was  wholly  inexperienced.  I  re- 
mained in  this  institution  for  four  years,  and  (I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  say  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it,  for  I  had 
then  no  higher  notions  of  my  office)  though  a  strict  attention 
to  what  was  absolutely  required  of  me  made  me  familiar  with 
the  school  routine,  and  secured  me  the  approbation  of  the 
examiners  of  the  school,  and  the  testimony  of  my  principal 
to  my  skill  and  industry  in  teaching,  yet  I  must  candidly  ac-  . 
knowledge  that  during  the  whole  time  I  never  made  my  pro- 
fession my  study,  having  engaged  in  it,  as  most  men  similarly 
situated  do,  merely  as  a  method  of  occupying  my  time  until  I 
took  orders.  Though  I  gained  some  experience,  and  some 
valuable  hints  from  one  of  my  colleagues,  yet  professional 
reading  formed  no  part  of  my  study.  I  do  not  recollect  y 
having  a  single  hint  firom  my  principal  (himself,  however,  a 
most  able  instructor),  nor  any  single  occasion  on  which  our 
common  occupation  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  our  body ;  most  of  whom,  like  myself,  followed  their 
occupation  as  a  subordinate,  or  at  least  temporary  employ- 
ment, and  seemed  to  think  that  their  duties  closed  with  the 
school  doors.  Having  gained  my  end  in  getting  a  respect- 
able livelihood  for  a  time,  and  having  obtained  holy  orders, 
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I  should  probably  have  followed  the  general  example,  and 
have  taken  a  curacy,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  an  incident 
which  determined  me  to  do  otherwise.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  being  elected  to  my  present  post,  ^'a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  my  dream ;"  I  began  to  view  my  profession  in  a 
truer  and  nobler  light;  and  having  determined  to  follow  it 
no  longer  as  a  by-work,  I  devoted  myself  to  it  in  earnest. 
The  history  would  not,  perhaps,  be  uninstructive,  but  it 
would  occupy  too  lai^  a  space  in  your  paper,  were  I  to 
detail  the  trials  and  struggles,  the  hopes  and  fears,  by  which 
I  was,  for  a  long  time,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent,  am 
agitated.  Every  day  makes  me  more  sensible  of  the  defects 
of  my  previous  education,  and  how  much  it  fell  short  of  what 
I  now  consider  to  be  essential  in  a  master.  And  though  I 
have  now,  after  some  years'  struggle,  mastered  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  my  position,  and  am  daily  remedying  my  de- 
ficiencies, yet  I  also  daily  feel  myself  crippled  in  my  efforts, 
from  an  ignorance  of  many  of  those  branches  of  knowledge 
and  practical  educational  arts  which  are  required  of  our 
national  schoolmasters. 

My  imperfect  acquaintance  with  certain  branches  of  know- 
ledge, with  which  an  effective  training  as  a  master  would 
have  made  me  familiar,  impairs  my  efficiency  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  I  cannot  efficiently  superintend  those  depart- 
ments which  are  entrusted  to  my  assistant-masters,  nor  can  I 
extend  to  them  that  advice  and  assistance  which  I  earnestly 
desire  to  do.  Even  when  I  perceive  defects  in  their  plans  I  am 
not  able  to  shew  them  practically  bettor  methods ;  all  I  can 
do  is,  to  direct  their  attention  to  educational  wcnrks  (among 
which,  I  gladly  include  the  Educational  IHmes)  which  set 
forth  modem  improved  modes  of  instruction.  But  I  think  it 
will  be  allowed  (at  least  I  shall  not  be  content  undl  I  reach 
that  point)  that  every  principal  ought  to  know  enough  of 
every  subject  taught  in  his  school,  to  enable  him  occasionally 
to  inspect  his  pupils'  progress.  *  Secondly,  I  am  checked  in  a 
free  intercourse  with  my  boys.  The  school-room  is  far  from 
exhausting  a  master's  duties,  and  yet  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether  too  intimate  an  association  with  his  pupils  out 
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of  school  is  advantageous^  unless  the  master  can  maintain  his 
intellectual  superiority,  and  satisfy  their  inquiries  on  other 
topics  than  those  which  usually  engage  their  attention  in  the 
round  of  their  lessons.  What  noble  opportunities  of  training 
and  instruction  does  a  country  walk  afford;  yet  from  the 
want  of  an  acquaintance  with', those  branches  of  study  which 
have  external  nature  for  their  object,  how  many  masters,  like 
myself,  lose,  to  a  considerable  extent,  these  opportunities? 
And  if  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  mars  the  influence  of 
principals,  who  only  occasionally  join  their  pupils  in  their 
excursions,  its  loss  is  felt  more  severely  still  by  assistant 
masters,  who  are  their  usual  companions.  What  a  power- 
ful engine  for  moral  and  mental  improvement  would  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches  be  !  What  an  influence  would  it  give 
the  master — ^what  benefit  would  it  confer  on  the  boys !  Every 
walk  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  both,  and  that  would 
be  enjoyed  with  a  zest  which  is  now  often  regarded  as  a 
drudgery.  Vet  a  University  degree  does  not  ensure  the  know- 
ledge  of  such  subjects. 

If  this  sketch,  though  roughly  drawn,  from  an  individual, 
at  all  represents  a  class,  and  if  there  is  no  present  guarantee 
that  either  principals  or  assistants,  even  of  our  grammar^ 
schools,  are  efiicient  as  teachers  when  they  first  enter  on 
their  office,  though  they  may  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  a 
University  examination,  &  fortiori,  may  we  infer  that  there  is 
no  such  guarantee  in  the  case  of  private  schools ;  a  consider- 
ation which  places  the  utility,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  College  of  Preceptors  beyond  a  doubt.  But 
does  it  do  no  more  ?  Does  it  not  suggest  the  necessity  for  a 
training  school  for  teachers  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ? 
Should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  insertion,  I  will  address 
myself  to  that  part  of  the  question  next  month.  For  the 
present,  I  will  only  add  that  if  any  master  reads  in  this  the 
record  of  his  own  painful  experience,  and  conscience  touch 
the  chord  of  sympathy,  and  induce  him  to  become  a  member 
of  a  College  which  would  aid  his  fellow- labourers  in  the  great 
cause  of  education,  then  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  having 
made  this  humbling  confession  of  my  own  shortcomings. 

OXONIENSIS. 


LETTER  II. 

ON  THE  RECEBSIT7  FOR  THE   IMPOSITION  Of  TESTS  Of  QUALIFICATION  UPON 
TEACHERS,  AND  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  TRAININa  SCHOOL. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured,  taking  myself  as  an 
average  sample  of  University  men,  to  shew — 

1.  That  a  University  education,  as  at  present  conducted,  is 
not  necessarily  in  itself  a  preparation  for  a  teacher,  nor,  con- 
sequently, a  University  degree  a  sufficient  test  of  his  com- 
petency. 

2.  That  as,  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  for  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  no  other  public  test  exists,  the  public  have  at 
present  no  guarantee,  prior  to  experience,  that  those  who 
profess  to  educate  their  sons  are  competent  to  the  task. 

3.  As  a  consequence,  that  there  is  required,  firstly,  some 
public  institution  which  shall  be  empowered  to  establish  a 
test,  and  grant  a  certificate  of  the  teacher^s  qualifications; 
and,  secondly,  another  institution,  in  connection  with  the 
former,  to  prepare  candidates  to  pass  the  necessary  examina- 
tion— viz.,  a  Teachers'  Training  School. 

It  is  the  object  of  my  present  letter  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  each  of  these  latter  propositions. 

The  universal  practice  of  requiring  private  testimonials 
from  candidates  for  masterships  shews  the  general  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  a  test;  whilst  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
private  testimoniab  (for  the  lamentable  laxity  which  prevails 
in  giving  them  from  private  friendship,  without  regard  to 
real  merit,  and  the  frequent  incapacity  of  parties  giving  them 
to  judge  what  qugilifications  are  necessary  for  a  teacher,  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  all  merely  private  testimonials)  shews 
the  necessity  of  confiding  the  power  of  applying  the  test  to  a 
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competent  public  tribunal,  whose  decisions  would  be  received 
with  confidence.  The  College  of  Preceptors  is  the  embody- 
ing of  the  general  feeling  on  these  ppints.  It  is  the  public 
and  open  expression  of  a  widely-spread  latent  conviction. 
Like  all  great  movements,  that  which  has  originated  the 
College  will  succeed,  because  it  does  not  create  a  fictitious 
want,  but  supplies  an  existing  want  with  that  it  craves  for. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  the  establishment  of  a  test  is 
an  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
fineedom  of  education.  It  should  rather  be  regarded  as  only 
a  proper  protection  to  the  public,  and  a  recognition  due  to 
the  merits  of  the  qualified  teacher.  An  institution  em- 
powered to  apply  this  test  would  occupy  the  same  relative 
position,  with  regard  to  the  public  and  the  teacher,  that  the 
proof  or  the  assaying-bouse  now  does  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  public.  The  honest  manufacturer  takes  his 
article  there  and  has  it,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own 
honesty,  tested  and  proved:  whilst,  in  the  mark  afiixed  to 
the  article,  the  buyer  has  something  more  than  the  seller's 
assurance  that  the  article  on  sale  is  good  and  genuine.  I 
cannot  consider  it  as  an  undue  interference  with  the  course 
of  trade  that  the  honest  and  skilful  manufacturer  has  thus 
an  advantage  over  the  dishonest  and  unskilful ;  or  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  gun  has  a  guarantee  that  his  piece  will  not 
burst  in  his  hand  on  the  first  trial ;  and  the  buyer  of  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  Britannia  metal.  So 
neither  can  I  consider  it  an  objection  to  the  exaction  of  an 
educational  test,  that  it  will  give  the  qualified  teacher  the 
advantage  he  is  entitled  to,  and  the  public  a  pledge  of  his 
competency. 

Now,  to  all  those  who  wish  to  prove  themselves  competent, 
a  test,  to  which  they  can  voluntarily  submit,  is  supplied  by 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  obtaining  of  the  charter  will 
enable  the  Society  to  grant  its  imprimatur  with  the  full 
weight  of  an  authorized  body.  A  question  has  been  raised, 
whether  submission  to  a  test  should  be  left  optional,  as  that 
of  the  College  now  is,  or  whether  it  should  be  compulsorily 
exacted  from   all  teachers.     The   time  will  probably  come 
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when  the  public  and  the  profession  will  both  see  their 
mutual  advantage  in  allowii^  none  but  licensed  and  tested 
practitioners.  At  present  there  is  no  body  entitled  to  claim 
such  confidence  from  the  public  as  to  insist  on  its  testamur 
being  the  sole  passport  to  educational  employment.  It  may 
serve  to  obviate  opposition,  and  to  conciliate  opinion  on  this 
point,  to  observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors does  not  at  present  aim  at  this  ambitious  power, 
which  could  with  modesty  only  be  claimed  by  a  time-proved 
institution:  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
should  the  College,  by  the  integrity  of  its  proceedii^ 
justify  the  expectations  of  the  public  and  earn  their  con- 
fidence, its  diploma  will  be  so  estimated  that  the  absence  of 
it  will  be  a  bar  to  employment.  No  person  will  engage  a 
man  without  it,  just  as  now  few  bishops  will  ordain  a  Cam- 
bridge man  unless  he  has  passed  ^'The  voluntary  theological 
examination.'^  Thus  a  practical  obligation  will  be  established 
not  less  binding  than  a  legal  one. 

The  establishment  of  a  test  is  a  great  point.  The  next 
point  is  to  provide  some  institution  in  which  young  men 
may  qualify  themselves  to  pass  it.  It  must  appear  strange 
that  the  necessity  of  a  training  school  for  masters  should 
only  now  begin  to  be  felt  That  men  should  have  con- 
tinued down  almost  to  the  present  day  to  suppose  that  the 
art  of  teaching  came  by  intuition,  or  was  so  easy  of  acqui- 
sition that  no  special  instruction  in  it  was  needed,  does 
seem  extraordinary.  Now  that  men  begin  to  understand 
what  education  ought  to  be,  it  almost  seems  like  presump- 
tion that  men  should  so  long  have  claimed  remunera- 
tion as  skilled  labourers  who  have  never  bestowed  a  day's 
study  on  their  profession,  and  still  more  astonishing  that  they 
should  have  had  their  claims  to  any  extent  allowed.  It  is 
not  my  object  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  defect  on  our 
position  in  society  j  but  if  we  see  in  it  the  reason  why  we 
have  been  hitherto,  as  a  whole,  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the 
liberal  professions,  we  should  bestir  ourselves  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  absence  of  a  special  training  and  education  in 
their  profession  has  been  almost  as  general  among  the  in- 
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structors  of  the  upper  and  middle  as  among  those  of  the 
laboaring  classes.  The  only  difference  has  been  that  there 
has,  perhaps,  been  a  little  less  ignorance  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  To  know  is  not  to  teach ;  yet  "  has  he  taken 
a  good  degree  ?"  is  the  utmost  that  the  world  has  generally 
asked,  when  inquiring  into  the  pretensions  of  a  new  master. 
Where  actual  ignorance  has  been  superadded  to  an  ignorance 
of  their  special  art,  the  evil  has  attracted  attention,  and  been 
exposed.  Exposure  leads  to  improvement,  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction  for  the  due 
instruction  of  the  schoolmaster  have  been  taken  amongst  those 
who  were  some  time  since  the  lo^yrest  in  point  of  attainments, 
as  well  as  professional  skill.  I  do  not  grudge,  I  do  not  envy 
the  poor  their  now  superior  teachers,  but  I  do  hope  that  the 
excellent  results  which  have  followed  the  institution  of  train* 
ing  schools  for  them  will  encourage  a  generous  rivalry  among 
ourselves.  Indeed,  unless  we  are  content  to  submit  to  be 
outstripped  in  the  race,  we  must  rouse  our  energies,  and 
found  for  ourselves  institutions  similar  to  those  which  have 
already,  in  their  case,  proved  so  successful  We  must  not 
give  up  steam  to  the  poor,  whilst  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  sail. 

If  the  Glasgow  Normal  School,  the  National  Society's 
Training  College  at  Chelsea,  the  Battersea  establishment,  and 
that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  already 
accomplished  so  much  in  raising  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes,  they  have  not  only  given  us  encouragement,  but  have 
made  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  us  to  found  similar  institu- 
tions. And  where  ought  we  to  look  for  the  commencement 
of  this  good  and  necessary  work — where  but  to  those  bodies 
which  claim  the  highest  rank  among  the  educational  societies 
of  the  nation — to  our  Universities?  The  Universities,  then, 
ought  to  be  the  establishers  of  training  schools  for  teachers  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Such  institutions,  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  our  Universities,  would  not  only  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  public,  but  they  are  no  less  necessary 
for  their  own  efficiency.  Without  them  their  own  education 
can  never,  on  their  own  shewing,  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
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what  their  most  eminent  members  wish  to  make  it  For  it 
is  the  constant  but  stale  argument  with  University  authorities, 
when  pressed  to  raise  their  standard  of  education,  "  We  can- 
not exact  higher  acquirements  from  men  who  come  to  us  so 
meanly  prepared.  The  Universities  cannot  raise  their  standard 
until  the  schools  shall  first  have  raised  theirs.'^  Now,  not  to 
say  that  if  the  Universities  raised  their  standards  schools 
would,  in  self-defence,  raise  theirs — not  to  say  that  many 
youths  who  go  from  our  best  schools,  thoroughly  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  highest  education  that  could  be  given, 
sink  daum  to  the  level  of  the  University  standard  when  they 
find  that  they  can  obtain  a^  degree  with  so  little  exertion — 
not  to  say  that  the  meagre  requirements  exacted  from  candi- 
dates for  an  ordinary  degree  at  the  Universities  (I  speak  more 
especially  of  Oxford)  is  an  encouragement  to  the  native  indo- 
lence of  the  schoolmaster,  who,  content  to  make  no  higher 
exertions  than  are  absolutely  acquired  to  attain  a  given  end, 
rests  satisfied  with  giving  his  pupil  an  education  which 
enables  him  to  obtain  a  University  degree, — ^waiving  these 
answers,  the  true  reply  to  the  argument  (if  it  must  not  rather 
be  called  the  excuse)  is  more  direct,  and  more  to  my  purpose. 
You  shifl  the  blame  on  the  schools — ^you  complain  of  the  ma- 
terials sent  to  you — in  short,  you  say  that  you  '*  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow*s  ear/'  Now,  as  is  the  skill  of  the 
handicraftsman,  so  is  the  perfection  of  the  product  of  his  art ; 
as  is  the  master,  so  is  the  pupil ;  and  you  cannot  expect  pu- 
pils of  higher  attainments  to  be  sent  to  you  until  the  general 
character  of  the  schoolmaster  is  raised.  Now,  you — the  Uni- 
versities— have  the  formation,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  masters  to  those  very  grammar  and  other 
schools  from  which,  in  turn,  your  students  come;  until, 
therefore,  you  send  out  better  masters,  you  cannot  have  better 
men.  Educate — train  your  masters — before  you  send  them  out, 
they  will  speedily  return  you  a  better  class  of  students* 

And  would,  Sir,  that  we  could  see  the  Universities  attempt- 
ing this — would  that  we  could  see  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
like  Athens  and  Sparta  of  old,  exercising  a  generous  rivalry 
for  the  honour  of  leading  the  right  wing  of  that  army  which 
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is  now  being  levied  to  invade  the  ignorance  of  the  land,  jind 
why  should  they  not  do  that  in  their  corporate  capacity  which 
their  individual  members  are  now  doing  ?  Much  of  the  impulse 
which  is  now  being  given  to  education  comes  from  members  of 
the  Universities  in  their  private  capacities — why  should  they 
not  combine  their  efforts  ?  Proud  should  I  be  to  see  the  effort 
made  in  Oxford^  and  the  post  of  honour  assigned,  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  minor  powers,  to  my  own  University. 
Loving  Oxford  as  I  do — ^knowing  her  vast  resources  and 
capabilities,  and  seeing  (oh  I  that  it  should  be  yet  only  ^'as  in 
a  vision  ")  what  a  glorious  position  she  might  take  up,  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  she  may  yet  aspire  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  But,  *'  though  I  love  Plato  much,  I 
love  the  truth  more;"  and  the  truth,  the  melancholy  truth, 
must  be  told.  Oxford  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  occupy  the 
van,  and  we  must  not  wait  for  her.  But  the  waters  are  begin- 
ning to  move — the  younger  tutors  and  members  are  stirring. 
Much  will  be  done  if  Mr.  Osborne  Gordon's  motion,  noticed 
in  your  last  paper,  is  carried — ^much  will  be  done  if  more  fre- 
quent examinations,  as  he  proposes,  and  which  I  ventured  to 
suggest  five  years  since,  through  the  Britannia  newspaper,  are 
esti^lished — much  if  "moral  philosophy,  history  (ancient  or 
modem),  or  mathematical  science,^'  be,  as  he  proposes,  added 
to  the  present  acquirements — more  still  if  for  or  he  would 
substitute  and.  But  much  more  must  still  be  done  to  bring 
Oxford  (to  borrow  a  term  firom  the  mesmerists)  en  rapport 
with  the  body  on  which  she  has  to  act  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  present  demands  of  education,  of  the  growing 
consciousness  among  educators  themselves  of  what  is  required 
of  them — no  one,  in  short,  who  reads  the  Educational  Times 
will  concede  to  Oxford  that  honour  which  I  covet  for  her,  as 
long  as  she  remains  in  her  present  state ;  wherein  her  highest 
and  lowest  honours  and  emoluments,  servitorships,  exhibitions, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  tutorships,  headships,  her  public 
prizes,  and  regular  and  honorary  degrees,  from  B.  A.  to  D.D., 
are  attainable  by  men  who,  as  far  as  the  University  knows, 
do  not  know  a  circle  from  a  square,  cannot  tell  whether  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun  or  the  sun  round  the  earth,  or 
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whether  the  earth  itself  is  a  disc  or  a  globe — who  cannot  cast 
up  a  simple  addition  sum — ^who  know  nothing  of  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  as  civilised  nations,  nor  even  of  the 
existence  of  America  or  Australia,  or,  in  short,  of  any  place  or 
country  not  laid  down  in  Butler  or  Arrowsmith's  ^'Orbis 
Veteribus  Notus." 

My  letter  has  swollen  to  such  an  inordinate  length  that  I 
must  reserve  what  else  I  have  to  say  until  next  month. 

OXONIENSI& 


LETTER  ni. 


0BSEBVATI0K8  OH  THE  PBOPOBED  AMBHDKEHTB  IH  THB  8CHBKB 
OF  EDUCATION  AT  OXrORB. 

Sir, — Jealousy  for  the  honour  of  my  own  University,  and 
a  sorrowful  regret  at  her  laggard  habits,  led  me  to  make  some 
remarks  at  the  close  of  my  last  letter,  which  I  should  in  some 
measure  have  qualified  if  I  had  seen  the  scheme  which  Oxford 
has  since  put  forth.  Not  that  this  scheme  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  nor  that  it  is  certain  that  it  will  eventually  be 
carried :  but  it  shews  that  a  sense  of  deficiency  is  beginning 
to  be  felt,  and  amounts  at  least  to  an  admission  that  some 
improvements  must  be  made  in  the  University  course  of 
study.  The  proposed  scheme  makes  but  a  sorry  appearance 
by  the  side  of  that  set  forth  by  the  Cambridge  authorities, 
as  they  stand  in  the  pages  of  the  ''  English  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion" for  this  month ;  but  as  its  framers  manifestly  look  to 
Cambridge  as  a  model,  and  wish  to  regulate  the  examina- 
tions in  many  respects  **  as  at  Cambridge,*'  there  is  yet  hope 
that  after  a  decent  delay  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Cam- 
bridge may  provoke  Oxford  to  admit  a  more  extensive 
measure  of  improvement. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  offer  in  my  present  letter  some 
sn^estions  relative  to  the  proposed  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  bat  as  I  have  a 
prospect  of  shortly  having  an  interview  with  a  gentleman 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Normal  School  for  educating  masters  for  the  poor,  and  as 
I  anticipate  receiving  many  valuable  hints  from  him,  I  have 
determined  on  withholding,  for  the  present^  my  own  thoughts 
on  the  matter.  I  will  therefore  simply  state  that  I  quite 
agree  with  your  stricture  in  the  foot-note  appended  to  my 
last  letter.  If  you  inferred  fix>m  my  statement  that  I  wished 
for  no  other  training  institutions  than  those  which  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  might  possibly  at  some  indefinitely  future 
period  establish,  you  mistook  my  meaning.  All  I  meant  was, 
that,  standing  as  they  nominally  do  at  the  head  of  our  Educa- 
tional Societies,  and  having  such  vast  means  al  their  disposal, 
the  Universities  may  fairly  be  expected  to  commence  this 
work,  and  that  it  is  rendered  imperative  on  them  to  do  so  by 
the  consideration  that  their  own  efficiency  is  involved  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  masters  whom  they  either  directly  appoint  to 
our  grammar  schools,  or  who,  by  the  statutes  of  other  schools, 
must  be  selected  from  their  members.  But^  delighted  as  I 
should  be  to  hear  that  the  Universities  were  moving  in  this 
matter,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors cannot  wait  for  the  chance  of  their  doing  so,  but  must  take 
the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  provide  an  institution 
for  those  who  cannot,  firom  any  cause  whatever,  avail  them- 
selves of  a  University  education. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  new  scheme  put  forth  at  Oxford 
does  not,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  insist  on  mathematical 
and  physical  science  being  made  a  part  of  the  necessary 
examination,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  offer  one  or  two 
reasons  for  thinking  that  their  study  ought,  more  especially 
at  Oxford,  to  be  made  compulsory. 

In  doing  so  I  shall  not  insist  on  their  abstract  utility  as  a 
branch  of  general  education^  for  that  Oxford  men  would 
probably  deny,  or  would  at  most  yield  it  a  careless  assent ; 
Dor  on  their  utility  to  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  in- 
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struction  of  youth,  for  Oxford  does  not  yet  recognise  her 
responsibility  in  training  her  teachers ;  but  I  would  suggest 
that  the  study  of  them  is  necessary  for  the  Clergy  themselves, . 
whose  education  Oxford  seems  to  regard  as  her  more  exclu- 
sive care. 

Andy  first,  the  study  of  mathematical  and  physical  science 
has  become  a  necessary  part  of  education  for  the  clei^,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  what  they  claim  and  profess,  par 
eminence^  to  be,  the  defenders  of  our  faith.  The  only 
plausible  argument  that  I  have  ever  beard  advanced  in 
defence  of  the  neglect  of  those  studies  at  Oxford,  affords, 
in  reality,  the  strongest  reason  for  their  sedulous  pursuit 
Divinity,  it  is  said,  ought  to  be  the  chief  pursuit  at  Oxford, 
and  whilst  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  promoted  as  an- 
cillary to  it,  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy  and  science 
would,  it  is  alleged,  withdraw  the  attention  of  students  too 
much  from  it.  But,  Sir,  the  clergy,  as  the  apostles  of  our 
faith,  must  often  now  be  also  its  apologists  and  defenders ; 
and  the  assaults  on  Christianity  now  come  mainly,  not  from 
the  side  of  literature,  but  of  *' science  falsely  so  called/' 
Surely,  then,  the  clergy  should  be  armed  to  meet  this  new 
mode  of  attack.  The  fort  which  is  not  shell-proof  would 
derive  little  benefit  in  these  times  from  its  loopholes  and 
portcullis  which  in  their  day  were  an  effective  defence.  But 
are  the  modern  clergy  equipped  for  modem  warfare  ?  What 
Oxford  man  is  qualified  by  his  University  studies — or  how 
many  are — to  reply  to  "  The  Vestiges  of  Creation  ?"  And 
if  writers  and  sciolists  are  still  found  who  assert  that  the 
deductions  of  science  are  at  variance  with  the  discoveries  of 
revelation,  how  are  the  clergy  to  "banish  and  drive  away  this 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine,  contrary  to  God's  word,''  as 
at  their  ordination  they  pledge  themselves  to  do,  unless  they 
have  studied  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  reconciliation. 
In  short,  has  not  the  study  of  physical  science  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  "  the  evidences  of  religion  natural  and 
revealedy^  a  knowledge  of  which  Oxford,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  professes  to  insist  on  as  a  qualification  for  an  ordinary 
B.A.  degree?    I  speak  from   painful  personal  experience 
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when  I  say  that  humiliating  but  discreet  silence  is  the  only 
weapon  which  an  Oxford  man  often  has  to  oppose  to  the 
arguments  of  a  sceptical  antagonist  skilled  in  natural  sciences 
— ^at  least  it  is  the  only  one  he  ventures  to  wield,  lest  an 
ignorant  defence  and  an  ignominious  defeat  should  only  in- 
jure a  holy  cause,  and  add  to  the  triumph  of  false  principles, 
whose  sophistry  a  little  physical  knowledge  would  have 
enabled  him  effectively  to  expose.  If,  then,  Oxford  would 
send  forth  men  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  and  fully 
equipped  to  *' contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'^  not  with  idle  declamation,  arrogant  assumption,  or  an 
ingenious  avoidance  of  the  question  at  issue,  but  with  sober 
argument,  convincing  reasoning,  and  triumphant  refutation, 
she  must  add  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  to  the 
catalogue  of  her  requirements. 

And,  secondly,  the  clergy  can  only  hope  to  maintain  a 
position  of  influence  and  authority  by  watching  and  iden- 
tifying themselves  with  the  intellectual  movements  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live  and  act.  The  clergy  in  our  great 
towns  have  in  some  measure  recognised  and  are  acting  on 
this  truth,  and  are  wisely  forming  or  joining  in  parochial 
mutual  improvement  societies,  and  similar  institutions  for  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  youth  and  adiills  of  their 
congregations.  In  such  societies  the  elements  of  physical 
science  form  a  prominent,  and,  usually,  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  instruction.  That  such  societies  are  a  prevention  of 
much  moral  evil,  and  might  be  made  the  medium  of  most 
*  beneficial  instruction,  no  one  can  deny ;  and  it  surely  there- 
fore becomes  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  en- 
courage them.  But  if  the  clergy  are  in  earnest  about  their 
more  immediately  sacred  duties,  they  have  Uttle  time,  after 
entering  on  their  profession,  to  acquire  the  necessary  know- 
ledge to  enable  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  support ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  many  withhold  their  countenance  from 
them  merely  because  they  fear  to  lose  their  legitimate  clerical 
influence,  by  exposing  their  ignorance  on  these  topics  to  the 
intelligent  youth  of  their  congregations.  They  find  it  easier 
to  deny  their  utility  or  to  assert  their  dangerousness,  than  to 
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qualify  themselres  to  rebut  these  chains ;  but,  if  provision 
were  made  in  the  University  course  to  instruct  them  in  these 
subjects,  theur  efficiency  would  not  be  thus  impaired. 

But,  thirdly,  if  the  clergy,  through  the  defects  of  their 
University  education,  find  themselves  thus  crippled  in  their 
efficiency,  and  shrink'from  a  comparison  with  the  self-educated 
youths,  who  are  springing  up  even  in  our  country  towns, 
much  more  may  they  dread  the  contrast  which  the  public 
will  soon  draw,  if  they  do  not  themselves,  between  them  and 
their  National  Schoolmasters.  Any  one  who  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  parallel  columns  which  I  subjoin,  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  unless  Oxford  enlarges  the  sphere  of  her 
instruction,  we  shall  soon  have  our  national  schoolmasters  but 
little  inferior  to  our  clergy  in  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  vastly  their  superiors  in  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge,  sacred  and  secular.  The  statements  contained  in 
these  columns  are  extracted  from  the  Oxford  Calendar,  and 
from  the  headings  of  subjects  for  an  examination  passed  by 
the  students  at  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  Dec,  1846,  and 
reported  in  the  "  English  Journal  of  Education**  for  February 
and  April,  1847.  The  questions  to  the  candidates  are  there 
given  at  length,  and  would  enlighten  the  Oxford  authorities 
as  to  what  may  be  expected  of  them. 


Subjects  of  Examination  for  an  Oxford  Sabjecta  of  Examination  for  a  National 

Ordinary  B.A.  degree,  which  in  a  key  to  the  Schoolmaster  at  St.  Mark'i  College,  Chel- 

higher  degrees : —  sea: — 

1.  "The  Rudiments  of  Re-  1.  Church    History.      (This 

ligion,  under  which  head  division  contains  also  ques- 

is  comprehended   a  com-  tions  on  the  Liturgy,  the 

petent  knowledge   of  the  Articles,  and  the  Eviden- 

Grospels    in    the    original  ces.) 
Greek — of  the  History  of 

the  Old  and  New  Testa-  2.  Scriptural  Knowledge  (not 

ment — of  the  Thirty-nine  confined  to  a  <*  knowledge 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  of   the    Gospels,^    or    to 

England —  and  of  the  Evi-  Scriptural  History.) 
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Sabjarta  of  Examuialion  ibr  mn  Oxford 
Ordiiwry  BJl.  degiM,  whleb  b  »  kej  to  the 
bifber  degr<wo : — 

dences  of  Religion^  natural 
and  revealed^* 

2.  ''The  Liters  Humaniores 
— ^1.  c  "three  Greek  and 
Latin  classical  writers^ 
with  translation  from  Eng- 
lish into  Latin.^  (I  have 
extracted  the  statement  of 
the  Calendar^  but  in  my 
day^  and  up,  I  believe,  to 
the  present  time,  only  two 
books  in  each  language 
were  required ;  and  mark, 
''book,"  does  not  mean 
the  whole  of  a  "  writer.'*) 

3.  Logic ;  or,  Four  Books  of 
Euclid. 


Snl^eeti  of  EzsmmatioB  for  a  National 
Schoolmutar   at  St.  Hark'i    College,  Chel- 


8.  English  History,  and  the 
History  of  English  Litera- 
ture. 

4.  English  Grammar. 

5.  Latin.  (Passages  from 
Caesar  and  Tacitus^) 

6.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

7.  Geometry  and  Trigono- 
metry. 

8.  Mechanics  and  Hydros- 
tatics. 

9.  Oec^raphy  and  Astronomy. 


The  contrast  between  these  two  lists  will  be  the  more  strik- 
ing if  we  recollect  that  the  class  from  which  the  majority  of 
University  students  are  derived  have  by  birth  and  position 
every  advantage  which  can  be  afforded  them ;  that  they  are 
bom  of  (so  called)  educated  parents ;  bred  by  University- 
taught  masters;  that  the  best  part  of  their  lives,  up  to  the 
time  of  their  entrance  at  the  University^  is  devoted  to  the 
main  subject  of  their  future  examination  (viz.,  the  rudiments 
of  religion,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  even  if  they  have  not  added 
four  books  of  Euclid  to  their  attainments) ;  that  the  period 
devoted  to  these  studies,  even  exclusive  of  their  early  educa- 
tion and  their  college  course,  comprehends  a  seventh  part  of  the 
alloUed  Ufe  of  man  (for  comparatively  few  who  are  intended 
for  the  University  begin  their  study  of  Latin  later  than  the 
age  of  nine  years,  or  enter  College  before  they  are  nineteen) ; 
that  after  their  entrance  they  have  upwards  of  three  yean  for 
specific  preparation,  with  all  the  machinery  of  college  and 
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private  tutors,  and  other  appliances  to  boot, — whilst  the 
students  at  St.  Mark's  are  drawn  from  humble  life ;  the  at- 
tainments expected  of  them  at  entry  are  correspondingly 
moderate,  they  being  (I  quote  the  words  of  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  principal,  Mr.  D.  Coleridge)  *'  expected  at  the 
very  least,  to  read  English  prose  with  propriety,  to  spell  cor- 
rectly from  dictation,  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  to  shew 
considerable  readiness  in  working  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic  /'  their  age  at  admission  may  be  as  early  as  fif- 
teen, and  cannot  be  later  than  twenty,  (at  Oxford  there  is  no 
limit,)  and  only  the  same  period  of  preparation — namely, 
three  years — is  allowed  for  the  final  examination ;  and  to  this 
it  is  to  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  enumerated, 
the  students  have  to  give  their  attention  to  many  manual 
duties,  to  music  and  drawing,  besides  their  more  especial 
study,  the  art  of  teaching. 

I  have  selected  the  course  of  education  pursued  at  St. 
Mark's  for  contrast  with  that  of  Oxford,  not  as  if  it  were 
superior  to  that  pursued  by  other  establishments ;  but  I  have 
done  so  partly  because  the  alumni  of  St  Mark's  are  more 
likely  to  be  brought  into  contrast,  if  not  competition,  with 
Oxford-bred  clergy,  by  being  employed  in  conjunction  with, 
and  under  them  in  church  schools ;  partly  because  the  autho- 
rity of  its  practice  has  some  claim  to  be  acknowledged  by 
Oxford  authorities,  as  the  institution  is  supported  by  the 
National  Society;  partly  to  shew  what  those  who  take  a 
part  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Church,  find  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  age ;  and  partly  from  a  desire 
to  shew  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Times  that  the  Church 
is  doing  something  for  the  real  and  efficient  education  of  the 
people,  under  the  conviction  that  if  all  parties  knew  better 
what  was  being  done  by  each  other  in  the  cause  of  education, 
there  would  be  less  of  that  petty  jealousy  which  now  prevents 
their  cordial  co-operation. 

Oxford,  whilst  she  admitted  the  importance  of  physical 
science  by  receiving  the  British  Association  last  year,  let  slip 
a  graceful  occasion  of  doing  homage  to  it,  in  not  then  an»- 
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Douncing  her  intention  to  admit  the  physical  sciences  into 
the  curriculum  of  her  academical  course ;  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out,  she  will  see  that 
she  ought  to  do  so  from  higher  motives,  and  that  this  is  due 
to  herself,  to  the  Church,  and  to  God ;  to  herself ^  that  she 
may  not  appear  wanting  to  herself  when  she  declares  that  she 
insists  on  a  knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  religion,  natural 
and  revealed ;  to  the  Churchy  that  she  may  supply  her  with 
an  effective  ministry ;  to  GW,  that  His  revelation  may  not  be 
slighted,  and  that  His  nature  and  attributes  may  be  more 
perfectly  understood. 

OXONIENSIS. 


P.S. — In  the  Oxford  Calendar  it  is  stated  that  the  exami- 
ners have  a  *'  discretionary  power"  with  regard  to  mathematics 
and  physical  science.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
authority  there  is  for  this  statement,  for  if  it  be  correct,  the 
question  of  the  non^pursuit  of  these  studies  resolves  itself  into 
an  hereditary  neglect,  or  traditionary  ignorance  of  their  duties 
and  powers  by  the  examiners,  and  the  evil  admits  of  a  ready 
and  simple  remedy.  A  '*  discretionary  power,"  must  mean  a 
power  either  to  insist  on  their  forming  part  of  the  examina- 
tion, or  of  dispensing  with  them.  If  it  means  the  power  to 
dispense  with  them,  this  proves  that  the  University  requires  as 
a  general  rule,  that  they  should  form  part  of  the  B.A.  ex- 
amination ;  and,  if  so,  it  may  fairly  be  demanded  why  the 
examiners  invariably  dispense  with  them.  And  if  it  means  a 
power  to  enforce  them,  then  it  may  be  asked  why  this  power 
is  never  exerted.  In  the  Oxford  statutes  I  find  this  regula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  responsions,  or  "  little  go :" — "  C»te- 
rum  quod  ad  Logicen  et  Geometriam  attinet,  Magistris  Scho- 
larum  liberum  esto  vel  in  utrdque  Scientid  vel  in  una  tantum, 
Qusestiones  suas  proponere.*'  By  '' Geometria*'  is  meant 
simply  **  Euclidis  Elementa  Gteometrias ;"  as  &r,  therefore,  as 
*'  Euclid"  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  a 
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new  statute ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  Euclid  and  logic  being  both 
required  from  the  same  student.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye 
of  any  Oxford  examuier,  perhaps  he  would  oblige  me  by 
stating  why  this  clause  of  the  statute  is  never  acted  on. 

May  24tb,  1848. 
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BAXTER,  PRINTER,  OXFORD. 


My  dear  Sir^ 

I  HAVE  no  need  to  explain  to  you  the  occasion  or 
the  purpose  of  these  few  remarks.  You  will  rather 
ask  from  me  an  account  of  the  long  delay  which 
has  elapsed  since  I  requested  and  obtained  your 
permission  to  address  you  upon  a  subject^  which 
you  felt  to  be  one  of  most  pressing  importance, 
and  upon  which  you  have  kindly  allowed  me  to 
communicate  with  you  ever  since  it  was  formally 
discussed  in  the  University,  now  more  than  two 
years  since. 

I  will  only  say,  that  I  was  ready  with  the  sub- 
stance of  these  pages  in  the  beginning  of  last  Term, 
when  circumstances  occurred  which  induced  me 
still  for  a  while  to  refrain  from  publishing  them. 

You  will  anticipate  that  I  am  referring  to  the 
Memorial  of  Tutors  then  submitted  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  on  the  subject  of 
the  revisal  of  our  Examination  Statute.  I  have 
only  to  endeavour  to  shew  the  connexion  of  that 
subject  with  the  present,  and  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  think,  that  even  the  urgent  case  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  Admission  of  Poor  Scholars 
should  be  reserved  tiU  some  discussion  at  least  had 
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taken  place  upon  those  other  questions^  which 
were  submitted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Tutors 
of  the  University. 

Many  persons,  I  believe,  who  have  been,  and 
still  continue,  most  anxious  upon  the  topic  of  this 
Letter,  have  been  painfully  conscious  that  there 
was  a  great  preliminary  obstacle  to  be  removed, 
before  their  case  could  be  pleaded  with  its  full 
force.  The  actual  system  of  the  University  wanted, 
they  thought,  to  be  reformed.  The  sad  evils  which 
we  have  suffered,  and  still  are  suffering,  from  the 
extreme  laxity  of  our  discipline,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  over  the  mass  of  our  Students,  ought 
first  to  be  boldly  and  honestly  exhibited,  and  by  a 
great  effort  remedied;  and  then,  there  would  be 
time  and  opportunity  tp  make  our  appeal  in  behalf 
of  an  enlarged  University,  which  should  once  again 
embrace  '  high  and  low,'  rich  and  poor,  together. 

It  has  been  an  objection  against  the  scheme 
proposed,  (sure  to  be  put  in  this  place,  ever  rich 
and  fruitfiil  in  objections,)  that  it  would  not  work. 

University  charges,  it  has  been  said,  have  been 
reduced  to  their  minimum,  in  some  Colleges  at 
least;  that  minimum  may  be  stated  as  varying  from 
<£65  to  £T5  for  the  Academical  year;  lower  than 
this  you  cannot  reduce  them ;  but  then,  of  course, 
this  sum  does  not  include,  and  no  University  regu- 
lations can  limit,  the  strictly  personal  expenses, 
those  of  dress,  for  instance,  travelling,  and  generally 
of  amusements ;  these  additional  items  really  swell 


the  great  account;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  double 
what  has  just  been  stated,  or  rather  more,  is  the 
allowance  which  is  absolutely  required  for  a  young 
man  to  live  at  the  University. 

What  follows  ?  The  objector  of  course  continues, 
I  am  supposing  now  the  very  best  case,  of  a  College 
vigilant,  and  really  anxious  to  check  at  once  in  any 
of  its  members  any  known  act  of  unjustifiable  ex- 
travagance, and  of  an  Undergraduate  who  comes 
here  honestly  to  study,  and  not  simply  to  spend  as 
much  money  in  frivolity  or  worse,  as  the  indul- 
gence of  his  parents,  and  the  laxity  of  the  Univer- 
sity, will  allow.  I  am  leaving  out  of  sight  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  altogether ;  still  even  upon  this 
view  of  the  University,  in  its  best  supposable  state, 
you  find  that  the  standard  of  expenditure  is  neces- 
sarily more  than  your  '  Poor  Scholars'  can  reach. 
And  further,  only  two  alternatives  are  open  to  you ; 
if  you  mix  them  them  up  with  Students,  such  as  we 
are  receiving  at  present,  in  one  and  the  same 
College,  you  expose  them  to  a  great  temptation 
which  they  will  hardly  resist ;  or  if  you  separatQ 
them  into  a  College,  or  into  Halls,  by  themselves, 
you  make  their  position  a  reproach ;  you  bring  your 
new  class  to  the  University,  only  to  feel  more 
acutely  the  artificial  restraints  and  exclusiveness  of 
all  English  Society. 

But  to  take  the  best  supposable  case  is  really 
to  falsify  in  this  instance  the  facts  of  our  system 
and  habits.     The  truth  is,  a  vast  majority  of  Under- 


graduates  are  Kving,  and  are  allowed  to  live  by 
parents^  at  the  University  at  the  rate  of  full  ^200 
a  year^  and  a  great  many  still  beyond  that  sum. 
And  these  persons  of  course  set  the  &shion ;  these 
in  reality  fix  the  tone  and  decide  what  shall  be 
the  spirit  of  the  society.  Give  up  then  your  dream. 
It  is  vain.  The  system  of  Oxford  is  one  things  and 
your  Poor  Scholar  scheme  is  quite  another.  You 
think  they  can  be  amalgamated;  that  rich  and 
poor  can  be  educated  here  together.  It  is  a 
pleasing  vision^  but  a  vision  merely.  Others  have 
had  it  before  you ;  others  will  have  it  after  you ; 
but  it  melts  away  before  the  steady  glance  of  calm 
reflection  and  prudence.  No^  cease  to  dream. 
Oxford  for  the  rich ;  and  some  new  College, — here 
and  there, — wherever  you  please, — ^for  the  poor. 
Make  Oxford  as  good  a  place  of  discipline  as  you 
can  for  the  rich;  and  if  you  feel  anxious  for  the 
hundreds,  and  tens  of  hundreds,  who  would  come 
in  to  share  your  noble  foundations,  and  to  be 
taught  under  the  influence  of  your  hallowing  as- 
sociations, if  you  would  help  the  poor,  why— -sub- 
scribe your  money ;  there  are  infinite  schemes ; 
some  for  every  taste ;  the  genius  of  modem  reform 
delights  in  firesh  construction.  Yes,  subscribe  your 
money ;  you  can  gratify  your  benevolence,  and  you 
can  indulge  the  passion  for  founding  new  Institu- 
tions together.  What  more  can  you  wish?  a 
national  want  will  be  supplied,  and  you  will  have 
delivered  your  conscience. 


But  surely,  this  answer  will  not  satisfy  any  real 
well-wisher  of  the  University,  and  it  requires  this 
question  to  be  put  in  turn.  Is  there  then  any  dis- 
cipline maintained  and  asserted  by  the  University, 
or  is  there  none  ?  Do  we  profess  at  Oxford  to 
educate  as  they  please,  and  for  as  large  or  small  a 
portion  of  time  as  they  please,  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  oin:  Students  ?  do  we  make  a  kind 
of  tacit  compact  with  them — you  shall  go  through  a 
few  formal  Lectures,  and  pass  just  two  of  the  very 
easiest  possible  Examinations,  and  for  the  rest 
have  your  time  freely  at  your  own  disposal  for 
pleasiure,  for  dissipation,  or  for  entire  waste  ?  Or 
is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  our  assertion  and  our 
law  ?  Rich  and  well-born  you  may  be,  but  you  come 
here  to  work,  and  to  study,  or  you  come  not  at 
all.  You  come,  in  a  word,  not  to  spend  money, 
but  to  redeem  time ;  not  to  gratify  with  freer  rein 
ever  real  or  artificial  taste,  but  to  cultivate  to  the 
very  utmost  every  talent  which  God  has  given  you, 
and  to  inure  yomrself  under  a  severe  and  yet  a 
generous  system  against  the  softness,  against  the 
corrupting  effeminacy,  of  yoiu:  age. 

I  dare  not  say  that  this  latter  picture  is  as  yet 
presented  by  the  University ;  but  there  is  at  least 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  We  are  about  to  brace 
up  oiu:  system.  By  an  act  of  willing  and  anxious 
cooperation  of  all  responsible  classes  amongst  us, 
we  have,  it  is  hoped,  already  determined,  that,  as 
far  as  our  utmost  endeavours  can  secure  such  a 
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result^  study^  some  real  amount  of  study  at  least, 
shall  be  the  rule,  and  idleness  the  exception.  We 
have  resolved  to  revive  Discipline,  that  we  may 
revive  Learning.  We  have — may  it  be  further  said ! 
resolved  to  put  forward  this  great  truth  as  our 
foremost  motto,  and  as  our  solemn  pledge, — ^that 
every  man  is  bom  to  labour,  and  that  labour  only 
is  religion  and  happiness;  and,  that  idleness  is 
sin. 

And  if  this  be  our  deep  and  most  deliberate 
purpose,  then  tlie  time  is  come  indeed,  when  we 
may  make  with  some  hope  and  confidence  that 
appeal  from  within  our  body,  which  has  so  long 
been  pressed  upon  us  from  without.  The  great 
objection  is  on  the  eve  of  being  removed,  as  far  as 
law,  and  an  earnest,  almost  unanimous,  spirit  antici- 
pating and  urging  on  that  law,  can  effect  so  great 
a  change;  the  proportions  of  students  and  idlers 
are  to  be  reversed;  at  any  rate,  the  tyranny  of 
custom  and  fashion  is  to  be  assailed ;  the  Univer- 
sity is  resolved  to  lead,  and  not  to  follow ;  to  fix 
the  rule  and  standard  of  a  true.  Christian  scholaifs 
life,  not  to  accept  the  world's  version  of  it.  We 
need  no  longer  fear  a  fatal  argument,  before  we 
can  win  a  hearing  for  such  a  scheme  as  the  present 
The  first  question  henceforward  must  be,  not, 
how  much  may  a  young  man  spend  at  Oxford,  and 
how  little  may  he  read  without  direct  interference, 
or  actual  censure  ;  rather,  we  will  ask,  how  much 
attainment  may  we  fairly  expect  of  all  ?   and  what 


new  securities  should  we  desire^  that  what  is  fairly 
required,  shall  be  honestly  and  faithfully  fiilfiUed. 

It  will  be  something  to  have  raised  the  question 
to  a  higher  level ;  something  more  to  have  esta- 
blished the  true  order  of  our  pursuits  here.  Many 
difficulties  will  vanish,  when  we  have  once  clearly 
seen  that  our  work  is  to  invite  to  study,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  enforce  it ;  first,  and  afterwards,  to 
enter  upon  sumptuary  rules.  It  may  be,  if  we  do, 
what  it  is  our  promise  and  our  business  to  do,  the 
other  matter  will  almost  adjust  itself.  Let  there  be 
only  a  distinct  law  clearly  defined,  and  firmly  main- 
tained, by  ruler  and  teacher ;  there  will  then  be  room 
still,  shall  I  venture  to  say,  there  will  be  reason  and 
safety,  in  large  freedom  and  independence? 

Before  the  consideration  then  of  any  particular 
scheme  to  enlarge  the  University,  and  to  embrace 
within  its  walls  a  new  class  of  Poor  Students, 
certain  principles  always  of  course  professed,  must 
be  much  more  firmly  and  consistently  maintained 
and  observed.  First,  study,  hard  laborious  study, 
is  the  rule  of  the  place;  and  secondly,  which 
indeed  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  that  rule,  idle- 
ness, if  persisted  in  after  rebuke,  is  at  once  a  cause 
of  exclusion  and  removal:  for  idleness  is  extra- 
vagance,  dissipation,  sin. 

These  are  our  claims  and  duties ;  under  what 
conditions  must  we  work  ? 

All  classes  are  to  be  admitted,  all  degrees  and 
varieties    of   fortune    included    together.     What 
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ground  of  reasonable  hope  is  there^  that  after  a 
whUe  things  shall  not  return  to  their  olden  state, 
and  the  rich  again  exclude  the  poor  ? 

Of  outward  legal  securities  there  seem  to  be 
but  two;  1.  Reform  of  our  existing  System;  and 
2.  the  establishment,  by  the  side  of  our  old  Found- 
ations, of  other  Institutions  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, only  guarded  by  such  additional  provisions 
as  experience  has  clearly  shewn  to  be  requisite. 

Each  of  these  points  shall  now  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed, for  they  would  appear  to  be  most  closely 
connected;  at  any  rate  no  thorough  renewal  of  our 
Collegiate  system  can  take  effect,  without  calling, 
again  into  existence  the  long-honoured  class  ^  of 
Poor  Scholars;'  nor  can  these  last  be  restored, 
without  telling  most  directly  upon  every  point 
of  Academical  reform.  Let  this  at  least  be  plainly 
and  distinctly  avowed.  Hitherto  perhaps  this 
view  of  the  question  has  not  been  suflBiciently 
put  forward,  if  it  should  not  rather  be  said  that  it 
has  been  kept  out  of  sight.  But  it  is  the  true,  the 
only  true  view  of  our  duties  and  our  prospects. 
It  is,  (so  very  many  feel  it,  it  may  be  boldly 
asserted,)  it  is  the  very  '  article  of  a  standing  or  a 
falling  system,'  amongst  us. 

The  University  then  is  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
rich ;  for  the  many,  and  for  the  few ;  but  if  it  would 
stand  forward  in  its  real  independence,  if  it  would 
maintain  itself  in  its  dignity,  and  truth,  a  living 
body ;   it  does  need  the  presence  of  some  active. 
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energetic  element,  to  counteract  and  control  the 
continual  pressure  of  the  world.  Briefly,  if  it  would 
educate  the  ijch,  it  must  embrace  the  poor.  But 
comprehension  is  not  wisdom,  but  the  merest 
folly,  unless  you  strengthen  your  central  power, 
while  you  extend  your  limits.  And  what  shall  be  the 
source  of  this  invigorated  life,  where  shall  be  found 
this  'fresh  bond  of  unity,  if  our  system  be  largely 
expanded  ?  Hitherto  our  almost  exclusive  favour  of 
one  class  of  society  has  very  signally  weakened  and 
crippled  us.  Hitherto  we  have  been  fashionable; 
but  who  is  so  bold  an  idolater  of  our  present 
system,  as  to  venture  to  say  we  have  been  really 
M  a  body  truly  honourable,  and  how  much  less, 
great?  hitherto  we  have  made  and  are  making. 
College  by  College,  some  more  or  less  important 
reforms;  but  when  and  where  has  the  University 
asserted  its  sense  of  the  new  trials  and  difficulties 
of  the  day  ?  when  and  where  has  it  shewn  how  to 
meet  them? 

There  is,  I  humbly  beUeve,  but  one  sure  way  of 
meeting  those  great  and  increasing  difficulties ;  and 
that  is,  by  a  determined,  united  effort  to  revive  and 
strengthen  our  disciphne,  intellectual,  moral,  spiri- 
tual; and  one  of  the  very  best  means  to  revive  such 
discipline  is  surely  to  introduce  amongst  us  a  new 
class  of  Students,  who,  whatever  evils  they  may 
possibly  bring  with  them,  will  bring  us  one  thing, 
which  we  so  much  want — some  hardness  of 
previous  training,  and  a  freedom   at  least   from 
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some  follies  and  vices  of  the  world.  And  is 
there  not  in  the  Statutes  of  every  College  some 
provision,  to  which  the  presence  of  such  a  body 
may  at  last  give  a  fresh  meaning,  and  which  it  may 
quicken  again  into  more  vigorous  life  ?  Poverty  is  at 
any  rate  one  condition  of  some  Fellowships;  will  not 
this  new  element  added  to  our  body  of  Students 
naturally  assimilate  with  another  actually  existing 
in  our  present  institutions :  and  out  of  these  two 
acting  and  reacting  in  one  another,  will  there  not 
be  a  sufficient  force,  to  control  all  those  influences 
which  we  must  still  expect  to  disturb  us? 

Let  me  then  speak  of  the  second  of  the  two 
points  above  mentioned  first.  The  establishment, 
viz.  of  new  Institutions  for  a  class  of  Poor 
Studetits. 

I.  Poverty  is  not  of  course  in  itself  necessarily 
honourable.  It  can  plead  no  exemption  from  its 
own  portion  of  temptation ;  it  has,  obviously 
enough,  its  own  disadvantages;  no  one,  surely, 
proposes  to  establish  it  here  on  any  fancied 
grounds  of  its  own  abstract  meritoriousness ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  beware  how  we  pass  it 
by  with  a  calm  indiflference,  if  not  with  a  super- 
cilious disregard  ;  let  us  think  seriously,  whether 
in  the  discipline.,  especially  of  the  sons  of  the 
higher  and  wealthier  classes,  we  can  dare  to  ex- 
clude it,  as  if  it  might  not  touch  our  nobility,  nor 
break  the  comfortable  dream  of  our  aristocratic 
youth.     I  confess  I  feel  at  this  point  that  I  am 
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pleading  the  cause,  not  more  of  those  who  are 
excluded  from  our  walls,  than  of  those  who  are 
admitted  within   them.     For  what  is  it  now  that 
weakens  our  appeal  to  our  wealthier  students,  but 
that  we  have  no  distinct,  visible,  emphatic  example 
amongst  themselves  of  the  life  we  would  recommend, 
and  urge   them   to  follow?    Why  do   we,  quite 
vainly   in   too   many  a  case,  attempt  to   correct 
their    personal    and    private    extravagance,    but 
because  they  themselves  set  the  fashion,  and  from 
that  fashion  those  who  are  really  ashamed  of  it 
cannot  release  themselves,  cannot  take  refuge  in 
the  invitation  of  a  more   attractive  and  a  more 
honoured  life   of   simplicity,   amongst  their   own 
body  ?    Let  it  be  most  freely  and  most  thankfully 
acknowledged — doubtless  every  College  will  bear 
testimony  to  it — that  many  a  young  man  amongst 
us  is  lifting  up  his  silent  noble  protest  against  such 
frivolous  luxury  and  extravagance;    but  why  is 
such   an   one,  in  this  place  above  all' others,  to 
have  the  tide  set  strongly  against  him  ?   why  are 
the  tempters  here  to  be  the  many,  and  the  faithfixl 
the  few  ?   why,  in  this  place  of  assumed  religious 
discipline,  of  professed   Christian   care  and  pro- 
tection, is  the  laxity  of  the  world  to  be  legalised, 
nay,  rather  a  hcense  to  be  allowed,  which  even 
the  world  rebukes  us  for  ? 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light :  What  is 
to  be  said  of  the  fact,  for  I  fear  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that   the  number  of  our  Candidates  for 
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Honours  from  year  to  year  shews  no  sign  of 
increase,  and  that  those  who  pass  only  the  ordi- 
nary Examination  are  found,  probably  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  only  just  equal  to  the  very  low 
standard  at  present  required  ?  There  are  of  course 
other  causes  for  these  very  unsatisfactory  results ; 
and  there  are,  as  it  has  been  suggested  above, 
other  much  more  obvious  remedies;  but  do  we 
suppose  our  system  would  be  thus  draped  down 
to  its  lowest  allowable  level,  if  we  had  a  body  of 
students  who  came  here,  not  became  it  was  the 
fashion  of  their  class  and  rank  of  life  to  come,  and 
because  their  friends  did  not  exactly  know  what 
else  to  do  with  them  between  the  years  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-two,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
fixed  determination  of  their  own,  and  with  a 
positive  pledge  to  us,  that  they  intended  to  use 
the  University  for  its  real  purposes,  and  for  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  ? 

And  lastly,  just  only  to  suggest  another  line  of 
reflections.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  profess  to  study  the  signs  of  our  times, 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  greatly 
to  isolate  class  from  class  amongst  us,  and  to  rear 
up  new  kinds  of  most  artificial  and  miserable 
distinctions,  which,  once  made,  it  requires  signal 
energy  or  goodness  to  break  down  again  :  where, 
so  properly  as  in  the  Universities,  ought  this  evil  to 
be  met  by  *  largeness  of  heart,'  and  true  wisdom  and 
charity  ?    Where  is  there  a  better  field  to  preach 
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and  to  practise  the  doctrine^  that  while  riches 
and  poverty  are  both  of  God's  permission^  if  not 
by  His  direct  ordinance  and  appointment,  all  intel- 
lectual and  all  moral  gifts  are  bestowed  by  Him 
freely,  and  most  abundantly,  'with  no  respect  of 
persons/  Here  at  least  the  conventions  of  society, 
and  the  demarcations  of  pride,  have  no  place; 
here  at  least  it  is  seen — may  it  only  be  more 
conspicuously  exhibited — that  there  is  no  privilege 
of  intellect,  no  caste  of  special  endowment,  no 
prescriptive  right  of  high  principle,  or  generous 
activity,  possessed  by  one  order  of  men,  but  denied 
to  another.  Rather,  far  rather,  shall  we  find,  if 
we  only  make  the  experiment,  that  not  only 
refined  and  noble  feelings,  but  even  the  gentle 
manners,  which  we  perhaps  unduly  prize,  grow 
in  classes  that  we  think  below  ourselves,  as  in 
their  own  congenial  soil;  that  there  are  stiU 
manifold  meeting  points  between  the  ranks  even 
of  English  society  at  this  day;  and  that  where 
there  are  any  barriers  between  them,  the  generous 
impulse  of  youth  itself  wiU  at  once  destroy  some, 
and  the  balance  so  to  say  of  God's  gifts,  and  of  a 
Christian  education,  will  remove  the  rest ;  so  that, 
at  least  so  £su:,  and  in  this  place,  if  no  where  else, 
we  may  learn  to  be  at  one  again. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  statement  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose. 

One  thing  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  been  gained 
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by  the  long  discussion  of  the  question  of  admission 
of  Poor  Scholars.  There  is  probably  at  present  a 
sufficiently  general  agreement  upon  main  points. 
Reflection  and  experience  have  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  many,  in  the  first  place,  that  all 
that  can  be  done  by  the  University  is  to  afford  the 
utmost  facilities  to  the  measure,  by  relaxation, 
e.  g.  of  some  of  its  Statutes,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adoption,  it  may  be,  of  some  fresh  regulations 
for  this  particular  object,  on  the  other ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  the  most  desirable  and  most  prac- 
ticable way,  in  which  individual  Colleges  can  be 
opened  to  such  additional  students,  is  by  the 
annexation  to  them  of  separate  buildings,  locally 
connected  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  convenient  or 
possible,  very  much  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
original ''  Halls." 

The  simplest  change  is  of  course  the  best ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  mere  mechanical  changes  might  be  so 
slight,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name;  while  (as 
it  is  of  course  all  along  contended)  the  discipline 
and  system  of  these  new  institutions  must,  in  very 
many  respects,  be  widely  different  from  any  thing 
that  we  see  at  present. 

Suppose  then,  leave  being  obtained  from  the 
University,  that  there  be  established  by  as  many 
Colleges  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
liberty,  one  or  more  Halls.  The  following  sug- 
gestions may  be  made  for  their  government  and 
general  economy. 
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First,  they  would  not  require  to  have  a  separate 
name,  but  should  be  licensed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
precisely  as  at  present  leave  is  sought  from  him 
for  Members  of  a  College  to  reside  in  lodgings, 
for  their  last  Terms ;  this  licence  of  course  being 
liable  to  be  withdrawn,  if  certain  stipulated  con- 
ditions or  regulations  are  not  complied  with. 

Secondly,  they  should  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  some  Tutor  or  Fellow  of  the  College  to 
which  they  are  annexed,  who  should  live  within 
the  same  building. 

Thirdly,  the  Students  residing  in  these  Halls 
should  have  a  distinctive  gown. 

Fourthly,  In  addition  to  any  other  sumptuary 
rules  which  might  be  thought  requisite,  there 
should  be  common  meals  at  breakfast  and  supper, 
in  which  the  Tutor  or  Fellow  would  share. 

Fifthly ;  The  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
College  or  Hall  should  render  the  delinquent  liable 
to  immediate  and  final  removal.  No  other  overt 
distinctions  should  subsist  between  the  Students 
of  the  Hall  and  of  the  College.  All  would  attend 
the  same  Chapel  together,  all  would  meet  in  the 
same  Lecture  Rooms,  all  dine  together  in  the 
same  Public  Hall;  and  it  need  not  be  said,  all 
the  honours,  exhibitions,  and  emoluments  of  the 
College  would  be  open  to  all  alike 

I  foresee  that  two  at  least  out  of  this  set  of 
rules  will  meet  with  objection :  and  first,  that 
which  prescribes  a  distinctive  gown.     It  will  be 
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said,  this  distinction  will  be  a  badge,  not  of  course 
intentionally,  but  actually,  of  reproach.  It  will 
hurt  the  feelings  of  your  Poor  Scholars,  and,  it 
may  be,  increase  the  pride  and  self-complacency 
of  those  who  are  richer  and  more  happily  circum- 
stanced. But  why  should  it  not  be  a  badge  of 
honour?  if  it  characterizes  a  class,  who  are  chosen 
(which  is  the  whole  hypothesis)  not  simply  for 
their  poverty,  but  for  their  poverty  and  their 
good  qualities  and  '  capacities,  combined ;  and 
again,  will  it  not  be  a  protection,  and  a  pro- 
tection indispensably  necessary  ?  It  is  not  wise 
to  disregard  these  helps  and  checks,  small  as 
some  may  deem  them.  Least  of  all  is  it  the 
act  of  wisdom,  or  even  of  kindness,  to  pretend 
to  ignore,  or  to  soften  down  before  the  mind 
of  any,  especially  of  any  young  men,  those  stem 
realities,  which  are  in  fact  almost  the  whole, 
ever  present,  experience  of  the  class  which  you 
would  thus  attempt  to  beguile,  or,  if  you  please, 
to  bring  into  harmony  and  ease  with  yourself. 
Quite  otherwise.  It  is  in  the  distinct  recognition 
of  a  poverty,  which  is  supposed  to  be. now  of 
'good  report,'  and  which  may  become  honourable, 
that  the  hope  mainly  depends,  that  such  an  in- 
fiision  of  a  new  class  into  our  Universities  will 
really,  under  God's  blessing,  revive  and  invigorate 
our  system.  It  is  in  the  distinct  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  our  Poor-  Scholars,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  poverty,  they  may  have  every  advantage  and 
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every  honour  which  we  have  to  dispense,  that  our 
confidence  must  be  placed,  that  they  will  become 
true  Christian  Students  at  last.  We  and  they 
need  to  look  poverty  in  the  face.  We  and  they 
need  to  have  it  impressed  upon  us  vividly,  con- 
stantly, in  our  halls,  and  in  our  chapels,  that 
for  one  poor  man  who  suffers  for  his  poverty,  ten 
shall  I  say  ?  or  a  hundred  rich  men  are  suffering 
for  their  wealth.  In  a  place  like  this,  there  is  no 
fear  lest  poverty  should  vaunt  itself;  we  know  too 
well  that  there  is  not  merely  a  fear,  but  a  certainty, 
that  wealth  will  be  self-complacent,  and — ^it  must 
be  confessed  with  pain — often  insolent  as  well: 
and  yet  it  should  in  strictest  justice  be  added,  (all 
who  have  known  at  all,  much  more  for  any 
number  of  years,  the  younger  Members  of  our 
Colleges,  will  claim  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,) 
that  there  are  quite  enough  amongst  our  more 
distinguished  Students,  to  set  and  to  establish 
a  wholly  different  tone  of  opinion  and  feeling ;  but 
who  nevertheless  still  need  the  reminder,  that 
they  are  greatly  responsible  for  any  extravagant 
expenditure,  no  less  than  their  companions  would 
be  obliged  to  watch  their  smallest  outlays. 

Again,  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  fourth 
suggestion  of  common  meals,  at  breakfast  and 
supper.  Now  this  regulation  is  not  offered  simply 
as  a  check  to  extravagance,  though,  it  is  hoped,  it 
would  have  that  effect ;  but  surely  in  any  new  In- 
stitutions, we  should  at  least  attempt  a  more  natural 
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system  than  the  present*.  Why  not  continue  at 
such  halls  the  custom^  adopted  of  course  in  the 
private  Tutor's  house,  only  just  before  entrance  into 
the  University  ?  Why  not  adopt  in  Term  time  the 
intercourse,  which  kindness,  as  much  as  convenience, 
has  introduced  with  the  private  Tutor  in  the  Va- 
cation ?  Why,  in  fact,  act  so  unreasonably,  as  to  tell 
a  young  man  not  to  be  extravagant,  and  yet  not 
to  give  him  your  example  and  your  countenance 
in  the  easiest  and  most  unformal  manner  that  you 
can,  that  he  may  avoid  his  extravagance,  or  have 
less  temptation  to  it? 

In  short,  and  in  reference  to  the  whole  question 
of  economy,  surely  a  more  considerate  and  per- 
sonal care  of  those  committed  to  us  should  be  the 
principle  of  any  new  Institution  ;  true  enough  that 
we  have  to  form  character,  and  nurture  independ- 
ence; but  it  is  equally  true,  only  a  much  more 
forgotten  truth,  that  many,  many  a  young  man 
wants  and  longs  to  be  guided,  where  our  harder 
system,  so  to  call  it,  lets  him  alone,  to  buy  a  dear 
experience.  And  perhaps  here  again  the  Hall 
may  react  beneficially  upon  the  College;  at  any 
rate  in  many  other  points  of  detail,  such  as 
furniture,  for  instance,  of  all  kinds,  and  all  strictly 
personal  expenses,  it  will  be  something  to  inure 


*  It  IS  satisfactory  to  know,  that  this  last  regulation  has  been 
adopted  in  Bishop  Hatfield's  hall,  Durham,  with  great  benefit, 
ever  since  its  establishment,  now  two  years  since. 
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the  future  Curate  or  Missionary  from  ther  very 
first,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  will  have  to 
live  hereafter ;  and  not  only  to  inure  him,  but  to 
shew  by  him  to  all,  that  he  is  richest  who  has 
fewest  wants ;  and  he  only  really  independent,  who 
has  emancipated  himself  from  the  fear  of  fashion, 
or  his  own  weak  self-indulgence. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  expense  of  living  in  the 
University  at  such  Halls.  My  belief  is,  that  for 
£50  for  the  Academical  year,  all  the  advantages 
of  Education,  which  this  place  supplies,  could  be 
ftilly  and  creditably  secured ;  this  sum  including, 
of  course.  Board  and  Lodging,  University  and 
College  Dues,  Tuition,  and  all  the  other  particulars 
now  brought  into  our  regular  Terminal  Payments. 

This  might  be  drawn  out  into  a  more  accurate 
statement,  but  I  intentionally  refrain  from  at- 
tempting it,  because,  while  such  a  total  sum  is 
fixed,  as  is  justified  by  the  experience  of  others,  in 
similar  Institutions  elsewhere,  and  even,  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  the  rate  of  our  present  actual 
expenditure  in  particular  cases,  the  distribution  of 
the  sum  must  be  left  to  private  arrangement,  and 
would  probably  vary  with  the  system  of  different 
Colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  points  upon 
which,  in  all  probability,  there  would  be  a  general 
agreement.  First,  the  Rooms  should  be  supplied 
with  plain  and  uniform  furniture  at  the  expense 
of  the  College,  and  a  slight  rent  charged  for  the 
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use  of  it ;  a  rule  by  which  a  large  source  of  ex- 
travagance would  be  stopped  at  once.  Secondly, 
the  Tuition  Fees  should  be  reduced ;  a  precedent 
for  which  may  be  found  at  present  in  the  practice 
existing  amongst  us,  in  some  cases,  in  reference  to 
the  Scholars  of  a  College.  And  thirdly,  both 
University  and  College  Dues  should  be,  in  like 
manner,  and  to  some  extent,  lowered  for  persons 
resident  in  these  Halls. 

Let  me  only  add,  in  passing  from  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  such  obligations  as  are  implied  in 
these  two  last  regulations  seem  not  more  proper 
for  University  and  College  to  confer,  than  they 
would  be  desirable  for  such  Poor  Scholars  to 
receive.  What  more  fitting  employment  could 
there  be,  for  any  surplus  of  College  Funds  which 
may  accrue,  than  thus  to  lighten  the  pressure  of 
hard  circumstances  upon  poor  and  deserving 
Students?  what  better  yearly  thank-offering  for 
the  countless  blessings  which  have  been,  now  for  so 
many  ages,  and  through  such  political  convulsions, 
preserved  to  us  here  ?  And  again  :  What  higher 
moral  discipline  could  we  devise,  what  better  check 
against  that  proud  spirit  of  independence,  which  is 
too  characteristic  of  our  time  and  country,  than  to 
shew  those  whom  we  thus  educate,  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  reduced  system  of  expenses,  and  a  settled 
orderly  economy,  that  has  been  introduced,  in  order 
to  receive  them,  which  when  once  estabhshed  costs 
nothing  to  others,  while  it  assists  them ;  but  that 
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the  actual  persons  who  receive  and  who  educate 
them^  are  willing,  and  glad  to  give  up  the  fair 
remuneration  of  their  labours  for  their  sakes,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  Call  higher,  and  more  constrain- 
ing, even  than  theirs. 

II.  Here  then  I  return  to  the  other  topic  which 
was  mentioned  above,  those  Reforms,  namely,  of 
our  existing  System,  which  the  introduction  of  a 
new  class  of  Students  seems  either  to  necessitate, 
or  for  which  at  any  rate  it  opens  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, in  order  to  a  real  revival  of  Academic  life 
and  energy. 

The  subject  of  College  Reform  is  very  tempting; 
but  here  only  such  points  shall  be  touched,  as 
appear  to  be  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject before  us. 

The  alterations  then,  in  our  system,  which  may 
be  suggested,  are  chiefly  these : 

1.  One  of  the  Fellows,  as  was  stated  above, 
should,  under  the  Head  of  the  College,  be  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Hall,  and  should  reside  in  it.  He 
should  be  appointed  of  course  by  the  Head  of  his 
College. 

2.  His  duties  should  be  to  superintend  all  the 
inmates  of  the  Hall,  regarding  them  all  as  members 
of  his  family;  he  should  regulate  and  control  all 
expenses,  which  were  directly  connected  with  his 
House,  (exclusive,  that  is  to  say,  of  such  as  belonged 
to  the  Members  of  the  HaU  in  common  with  the 
Members  of  the  College,)  and  he   should,  as  a 
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Lecturer,  take  part  in  the  general  instruction  of 
the  College  and  Hall. 

3.  His  chief  endowment  should  be  considered 
his  Fellowship,  but  he  should  have,  in  addition,  a 
portion  allotted  to  him  out  of  the  general  payments 
for  the  Tuition  in  the  College. 

4.  He  should  never  have  more  than  Ten 
Pupils  assigned  to  his  personal  care.  If  the  Hall 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  a  larger  number, 
there  should  be  another  Fellow  or  Master  of  the 
College  (if  he  would  undertake  the  office)  ap- 
pointed under  him  to  discharge  similar  duties, 
and  to  live  in  the  same  place  and  manner. 

5.  Such  Vicegerent  of  the  Hall  and  College 
Lecturer,  (or  in  case  of  two,  such  Fellows,)  should 
succeed  in  turn  to  vacant  Tutorships;  unless  of 
course  any  dissatisfaction  had  been  given  to  the 
Head  of  the  College  by  failure  in  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  here  any  other 
regulations,  but  it  may  be  well  to  explain  some  of 
those  just  mentioned,  and  to  shew  how  far  they 
may  tend  to  improve  -  our  existing  College 
system. 

There  are  two  crying  evils  at  present,  from 
which  generation  after  generation  is  suffering. 
First,  College  Tutors  are  greatly  over-worked. 
Secondly,  Fellows  of  Colleges  who  are  not  Tutors 
have  not  ordinarily  any  sufficiently  marked  duties, 
and  are  too  much  excluded  from  a  share  of  the 
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regular  education  of  the  Junior  Members  of  their 
Society. 

The  consequence  is,  that  real  learning  declines, 
while  all  thorough  effective  education  is  impeded 
as  welL  College  Tutors  are  rarely  able  to  pursue 
any  one  definite  line  of  study,  but  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  cease  to  be  learners  from  the  day  they 
begin  to  be  teachers.  Fellows  of  Colleges  on  the 
other  hand,  with  some  splendid  exceptions,  either 
have  no  interest  in  the  system  of  the  College  and 
University,  and  transfer  their  labours  and  talents 
elsewhere ;  or  employ  themselves  only  in  private 
tuition,  which,  howjgver  useful  a  labour  in  itself, 
certainly  equally  interferes  with  the  studies  to 
which  they  should  devote  themselves  as  Fellows, 
and  exempts  them  from  that  share  in  the  recog- 
nised discipline  and  moral  superintendence  of 
others,  which  is  a  main  part  of  the  duty  of  Tutors. 

It  is  conceived,  that  through  the  system  of  Halls, 
a  remedy  might  be  found  for  both  these  evils. 
No  one  of  course  would  wish  to  impose  the  humble, 
though  most  usefiil,  labours  of  College  Tutors,  upon 
all  Fellows  necessarily ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  well 
to  remember,  .that  those  persons  who  can,  with 
profit  to  themselves  or  others,  carry  on  a  course 
of  study  in  entire  separation  from  active  duties, 
must,  here  as  elsewhere,  ever  be  very  few.  The 
true  reform  of  our  system,  in  this  respect,  would 
seem  to  require,  that  the  work  of  education  should 
be  so  distributed,  that  at  some  time  of  their  College 
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residence,  all  the  Fellows  should  have  shared  in  it, 
the  youngest  as  Lecturers,  the  elder  as  Tutors,  but 
that  neither  should  be  so  burdened  with  the  office 
of  instructing  others,  as  not  to  have  considerable 
time  allowed  them  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
studies, /(W  which,  and  for  nothing  less  titan  which, 
they  have  received  the  invaluable  gifts  of  com- 
petency and  leisure. 

There  may  be  some  readers  perhaps  of  these 
remarks  who  will  smile  at  the  simplicity,  which 
believes  that  Fellows  of  Colleges  will  accept  such 
duties  upon  the  '  endowment*  of  their  Fellowship, 
and  only  with  some  slight  additional  payment 
beside.  Others  will  more  than  smile  at  the 
generosity  of  Tutors,  who  would  impose  on  their 
younger  brethren  such  ill  recompensed  labours, 
while  they  are  to  retain  their  present  fees,  and 
secure  additional  leisure  for  themselves. 

Let  it  only  be  observed  in  reply,  that  nothing 
has  been  said  to  prevent  any  private  arrangement 
between  Tutors  and  Lectiu-ers,  which  conscience 
and  good  feeling  would  dictate ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  let  me  boldly  express  my  confidence,  that  with 
a  payment  of  only  £bO  a  year,  for  instance,  when 
the  Fellowship  amounted  to  <£200  a  year,  of  <£100 
a  year,  when  the  Fellowship  amounted  to  ^100, 
there  are  now  many  Fellows,  and  there  would  be 
more,  who  would  most  gladly  undertake  such  an 
office,  after  the  end,  for  instance,  of  their  probationer 
year,  and  to  whom,  as  we  are  discussing  the  ques-^ 
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tion  on  worldly  grounds,  the  declared  confidence  of 
the  Head  of  their  College,  and  the  position  at 
the  head  of  such  a  Hall,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  Tutorship,  would  be  felt  to  be  an  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

Let  me  only  add  two  remarks  more  on  this 
matter.  No  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  College  life  will  hesitate  to  allow,  that  both 
in  the  system  and  service  of  College  Chapels, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  College  servants,  there  is 
need  for  much  improvement.  And  it  need  not  be 
said,  that  these  points,  though  the  last  is  often 
much  overlooked,  are  here  of  most  especial  im- 
portance. 

Who  can  doubt,  that  it  would  be  a  real  and 
a  solid  advantage,  that  our  Sunday  Services,  and 
those  of  all  our  great  Festivals,  should  be  assisted 
with  music  and  choral  singing?  Who  does  not 
feel,  that  Chapel  would  then  lose  much  of  that 
coldness  which  almost  inevitably  attaches  to  it 
now,  and  that  Sunday  especially  would  have  an 
attraction  and  an  interest  in  each  College,  which 
now  it  wants  ? 

Now  such  choral  singing  might  most  easily  be 
secured;  some  capacity  for.  it,  in  the  first  place, 
might  perhaps  be  required  of  the  Candidates  for 
admission  into  these  Halls ;  and  in  the  next,  the 
more  domestic  life,  which  would  be  maintained  in 
the  Halls,  would  naturally  admit  of  practice  and 
training  in  Music,  as  a  regular  branch  of  edu- 
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cation^  under  the  superintendence,  if  there  was 
the  opportunity,  of  one  of  the  Fellows;  and  in 
such  an  exercise,  the  other  Members  of  the 
College  might  of  course  join. 

And  in  regard  to  College  Servants.  It  would  be 
an  immense  advantage,  that  they  should  live,  as  in 
the  Halls  they  might,  within  the  building  with 
their  Masters.  There  might  then  be  ground  for 
hope,  that  they  would  really  be,  and  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  members  of  one  family,  and  that 
instead  of  being  often  the  worst,  they  would 
become  the  best,  specimens  of  their  class  and 
station. 

Here  then,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  conclude.  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  have  said  but  little  which  has 
not  been  said  before,  and  by  higher  authority; 
and  you  and  others  w^ill  probably  ask,  why  I  have 
altogether  omitted  one  consideration,  which  really 
constitutes  the  chief  interest  and  urgency  of  this 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  Education, 
and  of  all  faithfiil  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  point  of  view  which  has  been  taken  through 
these  remarks  has  been  mainly,  almost  solely,  the 
Academical ;  it  has  been  still  more  as  a  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  a  College,  than  as  a  Clergyman,  that 
I  have  been  pressing  the  importance  of  adopting 
here  a  body  of  Poor  Scholars;  the  subject  has 
been  thus  narrowed  to  the  limits  of  our  omn  op- 
portunities and  duties,  instead  of  branching  out 
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into  the  larger  field  of  the  wants  of  the  Church. 
But  I  have  thought  it  best  to  dwell  on  those 
circumstances  which  are  familiar  to  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  to  exhibit  those  necessities  which  most 
painfully  press  on  my  own  mind,  as  no  doubt  they 
press  in  this  place  upon  the  minds  of  many  others. 

We  are  first  charged  with  the  care  of  those 
actually  committed  to  us  nora ;  till  we  have  raised 
the  standard  and  tone  of  their  education,  we  have 
not  done  our  proper  work  ;  and  in  order  to  raise 
it,  we  have,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  one  great 
means,  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of 
Students,  who  shall  be  placed  from  the  first,  under 
a  more  healthful  discipline,  than  we  can  perhaps  at 
once  apply  to  the  present  generation  of  Under- 
graduates. 

But  it  need  not  be  said,  that  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  has  been  least  touched  by  me,  must 
and  ought  to  be  the  most  prominent  to  others, 
and  that  it  cannot  without  great  and  most  blame- 
able  neglect  be  passed  over  by  any,  who  have,  in 
the  least  degree,  the  opportunity  to  remedy  tlfe 
want  which  is  complained  of. 

On  all  sides,  the  call  is  made  loudly  upon  us ; 
we  are  in  fact  so  familiar  with  it,  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  repeat  it.  It  is  said,  we  have  built# 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  2000  additional 
Churches ;  where  are  the  Clergymen  for  them  ?  what 
are  their  stipends?  how  have  they  been,  how  are 
they  for  the  future  to  be,  educated  ?     But  take  only 
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two  circumstances  of  our  present  unparalleled  history 
as  a  Church  and  nation.  We  have  in  our  North 
American  Colonies  1800,000  inhabitants  widely 
scattered,  and  increasing,  by  immigration  only,  at 
the  rate  of  about  50,000  a  year,  with  about  250  or 
300  Clergymen  to  minister  to  them ;  and  for  our 
millions  in  British  India,  we  had  in  1842  just  209! 

On  the  other  hand,  how  are  we  dealing  with  oiur 
manufacturing  towns?  or  the  metropolis?  with 
London  with  its  million  and  more?  with  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  each  with  its  300,000  and 
upwards?  and  with  many  others  of  only  not  equally 
fearful  amount  ? 

Absolutely  we  have  only  attempted  to  meet  this 
gigantic  demand  by  the  foimdation  of  Durham 
University,  of  the  College  at  St  Bees,  and  of  the 
Theological  department  at  King's  College;  and  the 
supply  which  can  be  calculated  from  all  these  three 
Establishments  together,  would  probably  be  much 
overstated  at  one  hundred  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  each  year. 

All  honour  and  all  success  to  those  who  have 
founded  these  fresh  "  Seminaries  of  religious  and 
useful  learning!"  all  good  speed  to  their  generous 
labours,  in  spite  of  their  many  hindrances !  Yet  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say,  that  they 
cannot  do  the  great  work  as  well  as  we  can  here ; 
they  cannot  build  their  Colleges  in  a  day,  or  a  year, 
or  even  in  several  years ;  they  cannot  adopt  the 
influences  and  associations  of  seven  centuries ;  they 
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cannot  say  of  the  very  scene  of  their  instructions, 
that  it  is  a  history;  they  cannot  place  themselves 
and  their  pupils  under  that  nameless  yet  mighty 
discipUne,  of  a  spirit  resting  every  where  around 
them,  and  continually  quickening  and  reviving  an 
old  and  time-honoured  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  the 
University,  or  of  its  various  Foundations,  that  they 
can  singly  meet  such  accumulated  wants.    No  one 
supposes,  for  instance,  that  the  Colonial  Churches 
can  be  permanently  maintained,  except  by  their 
own  native  strength :   no  one  can  claim  of  the 
elder  Universities,  that  they  should  entirely  supply 
the  spiritual  necessities  even  of  our  own  enormous 
population.     But  it  may  be  claimed,  it  must  be 
demanded  of  them,  that  they  shall  contribute  both 
a  larger  amount  of  duly  qualified  Students,  and  a 
far  superior  quality  of  education,  than  they  do  now. 
Neither  the  Church  nor  the  Nation  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  that,  elsewhere,  bodies  of  men,  and  private 
individuals,  should  be  devising  their  various  ex- 
pedients; and  the  Universities  themselves  not  even 
follow  in  the  work.     We  must  bear  our  part,  and 
that  a  leading  part  in   this  solemn  effort.    We 
must    shew   that  we   are    not  dreaming  over  a 
forgotten  past,  but  that  we  are  preparing  ourselves 
for  the  events  of  a  momentous  fixture.     We  must 
be  ready  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  best  and  most 
promising  of  those,  who  are  now  educated  in  the 
various  Institutions  of  the  country.  We  must  open 
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our  doors  not  only  to  the  sons  of  the  poorer 
Clergy,  but  to  the  son  of  the  Tradesman,  to  the 
"  Pupil  Teacher"  of  the  National  School.  We 
cannot  stop,  we  ought  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
education  in  every  class  and  rank ;  and  we  ought 
to  attract  it  hither,  as  to  the  place  where  it  can 
still  further  be  refined  and  sanctified.  The  edu- 
cated— who  does  not  thank  God  for  it  ? — are  no 
longer  a  caste.  The  Clergy  are  no  longer  a 
Levitical  tribe.  The  University  must  be  '  a  school 
of  Prophets,'  it  must  train  up  men,  and  men  fitted 
for  the  manifold  needs  of  the  time, — or  it  must  sink, 
and  sink  with  shame. 

But  we  shall  not  lose  this  great  opportunity. 
There  are  many  here,  many  elsewhere,  who, 
amidst  disappointments  and  failures,  still  cling,  and 
cling  confidently,  to  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a 
stronger  as  well  as  surer  impulse,  than  *  public 
opinion,'  and  'outward  pressure/  even  the  calm- 
ness of  Christian  faith,  and  the  energy  of  Christian 
love.  The  time  is  singularly  favourable;  those 
miserable  and  paltry  College  jealousies,  of  which 
the  present  generation  has  only  heard,  have  passed 
away.  There  are  in  an  increasing  number  of  our 
Societies  signs,  neither  few  nor  doubtfiil,  of  renewed 
life  and  vigour.  Literary  honours  are  becoming 
more  evenly  distributed  amongst  us.  The  feeling 
within  the  University  is  set,  much  more  strongly 
than  ever,  against  the  intolerable  pretence,  that 
one  single  Fellowship  is  to  be  awarded  by  personal 
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faTour,  or  as  a  mere  dnecure,  or  as  a  grant  of  admission 
into  a  select  club.  But  a  work  remains^  though  the. 
day  is  come,  and  the  men  are  ready  to  execute  it. 
A  work  remains;  the  poor  are  greatly  multiplying, 
the  middle  classes  of  our  towns  have  long  been 
alienated,  the  higher  ranks  are  exposed  to  a  severe 
account,  and  must,  for  the  time  to  come,  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenge  of  greater  and  better 
service. 

If  our  nineteen  Colleges  only  increased  at  first 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  each  above  their  existing 
number,  by  the  addition  of  as  many  Halls,  there 
would  soon  arise  a  new  life  within  our  whole  body. 
If  they  only  carefully  selected  all  the  Members 
of  these  new  HaUs,  they  might  gather  up  yet  once 
more,  and  bind'  into  one,  the  broken  links  of  our 
social  system.  The  University  would  revive,  and 
the  Church.  No  fear  need  we  have  then  of  a 
race  of  mere  speculative  thinkers;  no,  nor  of 
another  evil  which  we  seem  not  even  to  suspect, 
of  whole  bodies  of  untaught,  untrained  Clergy. 
Systems  might  fall  and  crumble  around  us.  Pro- 
perty might  be  in  jeopardy.  Lawlessness  might 
abound.  But  our  work  would  stand.  Oxford 
would  be  felt  to  be  the  real  heart,  the  living 
centre,  of  health  and  strength  to  England.  And, 
ever  and  again,  as  in  andent  times,  there  would  go 
forth  from  us  ''  a  sacred  spring"  to  renew  a  decay- 
ing world.  Though  fall  of  days,  still  our  Colleges 
would  have  the  freshness  of  a  perpetual  youth. 
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For  they  would  still  *'  bring  out  of  their  treasures 
things  new  and  old;"  they  at  least  would  know, 
and  feel,  that  Institutions  are  Human,  and  that 
the  Spirit  only  is  Divine. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

E.  C.  WOOLLCOMBE- 

Balliol  College^ 
June  28,  1848. 
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My  Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  instruct  you  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  which  you  have  treated  in  your 
letter  to  the  Provost  of  Worcester ;  much  less  can  I 
wish  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  University  from 
your  most  valuable  and  important  suggestions. 

My  present  object  is  rather  to  remind  those,  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject,  of  your  excellent  and 
practical  pamphlet,  and  only  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  points  which  have  occupied  my  own  thoughts  for 
many  years. 

The  plan  which  you  have  suggested  is  clearly  the 
only  one  by  which  the  University  can  facilitate  the 
admission  of  poor  Scholars,  without  giving  up  some 
necessary  part  of  its  present  system.  I  have  seen  a 
suggestion  for  shortening  the  period  of  residence, 
and  crowding  the  work  of  three  years  and  a  half 
into  two  and  a  half.  But  no  one  who  really  under- 
stands education  will  ever  consent  to  this.  It  is 
true  that  our  minimum  quantity  could  be  crammed 
into  most  heads  in  the  time  specified,  and  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  most  men  could,  with  a  little  manage- 


ment,  eat  three  breakfasts  and  three  dinners  in  two 
days,  but  digestion  would  probably  be  imperfect  in 
either  case.  The  truth  is,  that  we  very  much  want 
a  longer  residence,  if  the  University  is  to  be  a  place 
of  preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  as  it  must  be  to 
many. 

Much  may  be  hoped,  indeed,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Diocesan  Colleges,  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  beneficial  results.  Many  of  our  young 
men  stand  in  need  of  a  closer  tuition  than  is  pro- 
vided for  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  Oxford,  and  more  and 
easier  lectures  than  can  be  expected  from  Academ- 
ical Professors,  before  they  can  be  prepared  either 
for  a  Bishop's  examination,  or  the  work  of  a  parish. 
But  the  system  of  lectures  lately  established  here 
would  be  nearly  sufficient  for  many,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  having  some  ad- 
ditional tutorial  superintendence,  if  arrangements 
were  made  for  their  continuing  to  reside  at  a 
moderate  expense.  The  number  who  really  need 
this  advantage  is  still  great,  after  deducting  those 
already  provided  for  by  Chichester  and  Wells,  and 
would  be  greater  if  our  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
a  larger  number  of  Scholars. 

Nor  again  could  we  afford  to  drop  any  material 
portion  of  our  studies.  The  mind  is  not  educated 
till  it  has,  in  some  tolerable  degree,  mastered  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  our  Scholarship  lectures  do  not  go 
beyond  what  is  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Nor  can 
these  languages  be  dispensed  with,  as  instrumental 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  main  documents  of 
religion  and  of  history.     And  with  respect  to  our 


historical  and  philosophical  studies,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  any  shorter  course  that  would 
put  a  man  so  well  in  possession  of  the  main  elements 
requisite  for  understanding  the  present  position  of 
the  world,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  philosophers. 

Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy,  are  small  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  but  their  history  is  the  history 
of  mankind.  We  study,  in  our  lectures  on  the 
Bible,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  and  in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  we 
study  the  human  elements  that  have  been  taken  into 
that  kingdom.  Christian  philosophy  cannot  be 
fairly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks,  nor  Grecian  philosophy 
without  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  life,  and  manners, 
and  institutions.  The  history  of  Greece  is  the 
history  of  human  thought,  and  the  history  of  Rome 
is  that  of  human  power  and  law ;  and  an  accurate 
study  of  some  portions  of  these  is  necessary  for  any 
one  who  would  form  a  general  acquaintance  with 
and  estimate  of  the  whole.  The  free  and  critical 
study  of  some  portions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  is 
barely  enough  to  acquaint  the  learner  with  the  ele- 
ments of  philosophical  speculation,  and  to  ground 
him  in  the  practice  of  thinking.  No  doubt  a  com- 
pendium of  metaphysics  might  be  learned  in  a 
shorter  time,  but  the  man  would  know  less  than  he 
did  before,  and  would  be  lodged,  according  to  his 
temper,  in  scepticism,  or  narrow-minded  self-conceit, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  to  our  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  no 
one  can  charge  them  with  excess.     Perhaps  we  may 


hope  for  some  little  extension  of  them  by  moderate 
encouragement,  but  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  break  in  upon  the  field  allotted  to  the  study  of 
Humanity.  The  maintenance  of  that  study,  next  to 
that  of  sound  religion,  is  the  chief  glory  of  Oxford,  and 
to  part  with  it  would  be  to  surrender  a  sacred  trust. 
But  man  is  a  geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  mecha- 
nical animal,  as  well  as  a  rational  soul,  and  does  not 
know  what  or  where  he  is,  unless  he  has  some  notion 
of  the  properties  of  matter,  space,  and  numbers.  The 
little  we  do  in  this  line  cannot  be  given  up. 

Nor,  again,  can  very  much  be  gained  by  making 
the  last  year  of  the  Undergraduate  course  profes- 
sional. For  it  could  only  be  made  strictly  so  by  the 
surrender  of  some  branch  of  study  to  make  room  for 
another ;  that  is  to  say,  by  putting  the  Student 
upon  work  for  which  he  is  not  fairly  prepared.  If 
he  cannot  possibly  read  both,  then  indeed  let  him 
give  up  Tacitus  that  he  may  begin  Eusebius  a  year 
earlier,  or  drop  Plato  and  Butler's  Sermons,  that  he 
may  master  Pearson  on  the  Creed  before  his  degree, 
or  leave  out  his  second  reading  of  Thucydides  and 
iEschylus,  that  he  may  ground  himself  in  Hebrew. 
But  if  it  can  be  had,  another  year  (or  more)  of  such 
reading  after  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  would  form  an 
incomparably  better  education. 

The  mind  requires  time  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment under  favourable  circumstances,  and  it  cannot 
attain  its  full  stature  unless  these  circumstances  are 
continued  to  it  during  an  adequate  period.  All 
plans  for  shortening  the  process  labour  under  one 
common  defect,  they  are  opposed  to  nature. 


Few,  however,  within  the  University,  will  listen 
for  a  moment  to  any  such  schemes,  and  they  have 
been  noticed  rather  with  a  view  to  readers  without 
our  walls,  and  those  who  may  never  have  fairly  re- 
flected on  the  real  fitness  of  our  course  of  study  for 
the  ends  it  is  designed  to  answer.  It  is  very  nearly 
the  '*  plurimum  in  minimo"  for  a  liberal  education, 
and  every  one  must  rather  grieve  to  see  so  few  of 
our  scholars  take  a  wider  range  of  classical  reading, 
than  wish  to  see  the  little  we  accomplish  diminished. 
The  same  considerations  are  of  some  force  against 
the  notion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bring  ad- 
ditional Scholars  to  Oxford,  and  that  they  may  as 
well  be  educated  elsewhere.  The  associations  and 
traditions  of  an  ancient  seat  of  learning  work  them- 
selves gradually  into  the  mind,  and  strengthen  and 
refine  it  by  processes  which  art  cannot  imitate.  We 
have  them  in  abundance,  and  it  is  an  abundance 
that  would  not  waste  by  spreading. 

Whether  our  present  endowments  are  adequate  to 
a  greater  result  is  a  further  question,  and  one  less 
easily  answered  than  might  be  imagined.  They  were 
given,  certainly,  long  since,  when  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  country  were  far  less  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  though  they  have  increased  in  value,  the 
increase  has  not  been  fairly  proportioned  to  the  in- 
crease of  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  England. 

Founders  never  supposed,  nor  wished,  that  every 
Fellow  of  a  College  should  be  a  Tutor.  The  Fellows 
of  Colleges  were  to  be  themselves  Students,  first  in 
Arts,  and  then  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  were  to 
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be  provided  with  the  means  of  leisure  and  compe- 
tency for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  thought  that  the 
funds  devoted  to  them  were  taken  from  the  country. 
They  were  no  more  taken  from  the  country  than 
when  they  were  in  the  Founder's  pocket ;  rather 
they  were  restored  to  it^  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
proceeds  opened  to  the  many,  that  is,  to  such  of 
them  as  could  render  to  society  the  great  service  of 
cultivating  their  own  minds,  and  living  an  orderly 
and  devout  life.  Amongst  those  who  did  so  were 
likely  to  be  found  many  who  could  also  be  useful  in 
tuition  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  beneficial  arrange- 
ment that  affords  a  College  the  means  of  selection 
for  its  Tutorships,  and  leaves  the  younger  Fellows, 
who  may  be  qualified  for  them  in  ability,  time  to 
prepare  for  them  in  learning  and  mental  disci- 
pline. 

England  need  not  grudge  an  income  less  than  that 
of  some  individuals  among  her  nobility,  or  even  com- 
mons, to  the  hundreds  of  respectable  and  deserving 
men  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned,  by  its  former 
owners,  and  amongst  whom  she  is  enabled  to  'select 
not  only  the  best  educators  of  her  youth,  but  the  best 
fitted  persons  for  many  of  her  most  important  offices. 
Our  old  Founders,  when  they  saw  that  more  work 
was  to  be  done,  used  to  think  there  was  room  for  a 
new  Foundation. 

Still  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  the  holders  of 
great  educational  revenues  should  make  their  present 
means  as  serviceable  to  the  public  as  they  can.  And 
there  is  a  reasonable  call,  both  on  the  University 
and  on  Colleges  whose  constitution  admits  of  expan- 


sion,  to  afford  room  to  more  Students,  when  the 
country  needs  more  educated  Scholars. 

Oxford  would  lose  much  of  its  character  if  it  were 
to  allow  its  Students,  even  a  little  earlier  than  at 
present,  to  lodge  without  the  gates  of  their  College 
or  Hall.  Yet,  while  twelve  terms  within  gates  are 
required,  the  statute  ^'  de  scholaribm  in  Collegia  vel 
aulas  compellendis*'  is  a  limitation  to  the  numbers 
that  can  be  received,  and  one  against  which  we  have 
for  some  time  been  pressing,  though  all  our  rooms 
are  not  actually  full.  Many  a  parent  tries  to  find 
entrance  for  his  son  into  three  or  four  Colleges,  and, 
not  succeeding,  sends  him  to  Cambridge,  or  to  some 
other  destination.  There  is  one  mode,  and  one  only, 
in  which  the  University  could  relax  this  restriction, 
without  a  change  in  the  character  of  her  institutions, 
and  it  is  that  to  which  you  have  pointed,  viz.  that  of 
allowing  a  College  to  open  an  additional  building, 
with  a  separate  entrance,  for  the  reception  of  Stu- 
dents, a  proper  responsible  person  being  appointed 
to  reside  within  it. 

A  more  general  license  to  establish  Halls  is  indeed 
possible,  but  would  be  a  much  greater  change  in  the 
system,  and  of  far  more  doubtful  benefit.  Whatever 
pains  were  taken  at  first  to  secure  its  good  working, 
it  might,  in  the  end,  degenerate  into  a  license  for 
places  very  unfit  for  education. 

There  are  certainly  even  now  some  Colleges  which 
could,  at  no  very  great  expense,  add  to  their  existing 
buildings,  and  so  receive  additional  Students.  But 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  establish  the  obligation  to  do 
so  against  any  College  that  might  be  imwilling,  con- 
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sidering  it  perhaps  inexpedient  toward  the  fiilfilment 
of  its  Founder's  intentions.  And  the  power  of  trying 
the  experiment  of  additional  numbers  without  the 
incumbrance  of  large  additional  buildings,  which 
such  a  statute  as  you  have  suggested  would  afford, 
would  be  a  very  great  encouragement  to  a  society 
which  was  disposed  to  do  its  best  for  the  public  good. 

One  other  suggestion  has  been  made  that  deserves 
some  notice,  that  of  founding  additional  Exhibitions 
in  our  existing  Colleges.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  most  useful  thing,  but  it  would  not,  of  itself,  answer 
the  purpose  of  increased  accommodation.  It  is  true 
the  Colleges  are,  by  degrees,  adding  to  the  number 
of  rooms  ;  the  160  mentioned  by  the  Committee  of 
Heads  of  Houses  will  probably  soon  be  increased  to 
200,  by  the  exertions  of  Pembroke,  Magdalen  Hall, 
&c.  And  something,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  of 
late  toward  the  reduction  of  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture. But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  still  room 
for  a  large  addition  to  our  accommodations,  and  a 
large  reduction  of  expenditure  for  Students  who  will 
submit  to  a  proper  system  of  discipline,  or  rather 
who  will  adopt  a  suitable  manner  of  life. 

The  means  which  will  at  once  afford  the  advan- 
tages of  society  (the  great  expense  of  Oxford)  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate,  and  render  dissipation,  extrava- 
gance, and  vice,  at  least  difficult  to  the  Student,  and 
things  out  of  his  way,  are  very  simple,  but  they  re- 
quire that  he  should  submit  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
domestic  kind  of  life,  and  that  Tutors  should  be 
found  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
making  such  a  life  at  once  orderly  and  agreeable. 
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The  Halls  which  have  been  proposed,  in  extension 
of  Colleges,  will  not  succeed,  except  on  some  such 
principle. 

Now  an  Undergraduate  at  any  of  our  existing 
Colleges  would  be  very  much  startled  at  the  propo- 
sal that  he  should  not  only  take  all  his  meals  at  a 
public  table,  (except  an  occasional  tea  with  leave), 
but  further,  always  see  a  Tutor  in  the  evening,  and 
always  be  visited  by  one  at  his  own  rooms,  when 
absent  from  lecture  from  ill  health,  and  always  have 
his  rooms  clear  of  company  by  twelve  at  night.  Yet 
without  these  rules  there  is  no  possible  check  upon 
dissipation  and  intemperance,  beyond  that  of  general 
influence,  and  the  punishment  of  extreme  cases  that 
happen  to  come  to  light. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  young  men  profit  by 
this  extreme  liberty,  in  the  formation  of  a  manly 
character.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  many  abuse 
it  to  the  excess  of  license  ;  and  many  are  kept  away 
from  Oxford  through  a  parent's  fear  of  its  dangers. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  usual  high  standard  of 
expense  is  its  natural  consequence  in  a  wealthy 
country. 

With  the  regulations  above  mentioned  it  would  be 
far  easier  to  pass  through  Oxford  on  £T5  per  annum 
than  it  is  now  on  <£105.  The  last  named  sum  will 
be  regarded  by  many  as  absurdly  below  the  necessary 
amount,  but  it  is  not  so  to  a  man  of  strong  mind 
and  economical  habits,  provided,  at  least,  that  he  is 
a  tolerably  attractive  companion,  so  that  he  can  have 
society  in  a  quiet  way,  without  giving  parties. 

Now  suppose  there  are  one  hundred  young  men 
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who  can  muster  ,£75  per  annum  for  their  College 
life,  and  it  were  proposed  to  endow  one  hundred 
Exhibitions  to  make  up  their  incomes  to  <£105 ;  would 
this  be  the  best  way  of  applying  the  funds  for  their 
benefit  ? 

In  the  first  place,  if  they  were  to  be  a  clear  addi- 
tion to  our  existing  numbers,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  rooms  could  actually  be  found  for  them. 
And  then  where  would  be  the  helps  by  which  they 
could  be  sustained  in  that  most  difficult  and  self-de- 
nying course  which  would  lie  before  them  ? 

Surely  if  a  man  with  a  Founder's  heart  were  to 
have  a  fiiU  view  of  their  case,  he  would  feel  that  they 
wanted  a  new  institution,  a  College  in  which  such 
rules  as  have  been  mentioned  could  be  introduced, 
without  breaking  up  a  system  already,  in  the  main, 
working  better  than  any  other  free  educational 
system  in  the  world.  And  if  he  entered  into  econo- 
mical calculations,  he  would  find  the  result  equally 
favourable  to  the  same  plan.  One  hundred  Exhibi- 
tions of  c£30  per  annum,  come  to  £3,000  a  year ; 
and  half  that  sum  would  suffice  to  found  a  College, 
capable  of  educating  one  hundred  Students  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  suggested.  Each  would  pay 
<£10  or  more  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  College 
beyond  what  he  cost  it,  and  still  be  better  off,  on 
<£75  per  annum,  than  he  would  be  at  the  most 
economical  of  our  present  Colleges  on  «£105,  The 
rules  which  have  been  suggested,  carried  out  judici- 
ously by  Tutors  of  average  powers  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  society,  without 
expense.    The  buildings  would  cost  at  least  £15,000, 
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even  takings  what  would,  however,  be  desirable,  a 
site  a  little  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  Univer- 
sity. <£20,000  more,  invested  on  good  securities, 
would  yield  a  revenue  sufficient  to  secure  a  compe- 
pent  Head,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  an  income  for 
the  requisite  number  of  Fellows,  all  of  whom  must, 
at  first,  be  Tutors,  and  make  up  a  moderate  mainte- 
nance by  the  proceeds  of  tuition.  Oxford  has  the 
men,  if  only  the  opportunity  were  afforded  them. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  such  an  insti- 
tution as  I  recommend  would  fit  in  ill  with  the  ex- 
isting academical  body.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  else- 
where, and  not  in  Oxford  ;  and  those  who  are  of 
that  opinion  would  do  well  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  foundation  of  Colleges  elsewhere,  for  the  country 
has  no  greater  want.  On  the  other  hand,  Oxford 
has  unquestionably  great  advantages,  and  these  ad- 
vantages were  intended  to  be  open  to  poor  Scholars. 
Can  they  be  thrown  open  to  large  numbers  of  really 
poor  Scholars,  and  not  merely  to  the  few  who  are 
supported  by  clerkships  and  servitorships,  or  who 
exist  with  difficulty,  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  system, 
by  a  rigid  economy,  beneficial  indeed  to  their  own  cha- 
racter, but  too  severe  to  be  expected  of  a  large  class, 
and  too  little  insured  in  the  case  of  those  who  most 
need  it  ?  I  maintain  that  the  best  prospect  of  this 
benefit  is  in  making  them  an  independent  body,  and 
giving  them  the  support  of  closer  intercourse  with 
their  Tutors.  They  might  be  looked  on  with  distant 
scorn  by  those  who  despise  even  their  present  neigh- 
bours who  cannot  afford  to  hunt ;  but  they  would 
support  and  be  supported  by  the  self-commanding 
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poor  and  the  self-denying  rich  of  the  existing  Colleges, 
and  would  be  themselves  protected  and  protect  many 
others  from  that  desolateness  which  is  so  fatal  a 
temptation  to  low  self-indulgence. 

I  say  no  more^  because  I  believe  that  prejudice  on 
this  head  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown  by 
argument.  Solvitur  ambulando.  You  will  under- 
stand me,  I  am  sure,  as  entirely  favourable  to  the 
plan  you  have  suggested,  as  far  as  it  goes.  There  is 
room  for  several  new  Halls,  a  new  College  here,  and 
another  elsewhere ;  and  I  trust  there  are  those  who 
will  be  willing  to  come  forward  liberally  for  such  a 
needful  purpose. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

C.  MARRIOTT. 

ORIEL, 
October  nth,  1848. 
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This  Letter  does  not  contain  any  scheme  of 
University  Education^  the  framing  of  which  is 
neither  in  my  province,  or  my  power.  It  is 
only  intended  by  it  to  press  on  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  have  to  prepare,  and  to 
make  into  law,  any  alteration  in  our  system, 
two  subjects  on  which  I  have  long  and  anxiously 
thought. 

After  repeated  conversations  on  these  two  points 
with  professional  and  non-professional  friends,  and 
with  one  especially,  who  has,  with  an  affectionate 
kindness  that  I  can  never  repay,  assisted  me  on 
many  occasions  besides  this,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  offer  my  opinion  respectfully  to 
Members  of  Convocation. 

But  I  must  henceforward  leave  the  matter 
wholly  to  those  who  have  more  leisure  and  in- 


clination   than   myself  for   discussion  on  these 
and  other  points  of  University  Reform. 

I  may  add  here,  that  I  have  intentionally 
avoided  all  reference  to  the  plans  for  Medical 
Education  pursued  at  our  sister  University,  or 
to  any  other  matters  which  do  not  bear  imme- 
diately on  our  own  duties. 


Oxford, 
Nw.  2,  1848. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Jacobson, 

I  AM  well  aware  that  I  owe  to  Members  of  Con- 
vocation, and  especially  to  yourself,  some  apology 
for  printing  the  following  letter,  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  change  in  our  course  of  studies.  But 
I  must  plead  as  excuse,  that  my  remarks  will  be 
wholly  confined  at  present  to  two  points,  which  I 
myself,  as  Teacher  of  Anatomy,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  considered  with  some  care,  while  I  think 
that  few  Members  of  Convocation  (comparatively 
speaking)  have  had  the  question  forced  upon  them 
in  the  same  way.  Indeed  so  strongly  do  I  feel  this 
to  be  the  case,  that  I  even  think  I  should  be  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty,  did  I  not  humbly  submit  my 
opinion  on  the  particulars  in  question,  to  those 
who  will  have  to  decide  the  fate  of  our  future 
studies,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  have  all  that  I 
desire,  a  fair  hearing.  And  I  have  asked  permis- 
sion to  address  my  remarks  to  you,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  high  place  which  you  fill  here,  but 
because  I  am  bound  to  you  by  old  ties  of  per- 
sonal esteem  and  regard ;  to  these  I  may  add  the 
relation  in  which  I  now  stand  to  you  as  one  of  the 
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Trustees  of  the  Readership  of  Anatomy,  which  I 
hold ;  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging that  not  only  am  I  grateful  to  the  Trustees, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  for  con- 
stant acts  of  consideration  and  kindness  towards 
myself,  but  their  College  and  the  University  are 
equally  indebted  to  them  for  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  they  administer  the  affidrs  of  the  Anatomy 
School. 

The  two  points  which  I  desire  to  press  on  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  who  have  any  influence  in 
the  matter,  are : — 

1st.  The  duty  of  introducing  the  Elements  of 
certain  branches  of  Natural  Knowledge  into  the  list 
of  studies  necessary  for  all  persons  taking  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2nd.  The  necessity  of  a  re-consideration  of  our 
responsibilities)  and  prospects,  as  a  University 
having  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  in  Medi- 
cine, and  giving  licence  to  practise. 

These  subjects  are,  as  seems  to  me,  so  intimately 
connected,  that  they  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
discussed  separately ;  a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
be  overlooked  by  such  as  are  not  conversant  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  medical  study.  It  is»  however, 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  the  well-being 
and  character  of  the  University,  because,  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  our  duty  to  provide  against  our 
Graduates  leaving  the  University  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  those  great  laws  which  are 


imposed  on  the  material  world,  it  i^  a  duty  to 
make  some  reasonable  use,  in  respect  of  education, 
of  the  foundations  we  have  accepted  and  now 
possess  for  the  furtherance  of  knowledge,  in  Anar 
tomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Geology,  &c. 

This  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  at  present,  and 
perhaps  the  cause  may  be  found  in  the  erroneous, 
but  prevalent  opinion,  that  those  Sciences,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  belong  solely  to  the  department 
of  Medicine.  Then,  since  it  is  felt  to  be  a  fact,  that 
we  have  not,  and  perhaps  never  shall  have,  any 
professional  school  of  Medicine,  it  is  thought  to 
be  no  injury  to  the  character  of  the  University,  that 
it  gives  no  serious  attention  to  the  condition  of  these 
studies. 

Now  all  who  advisedly  or  carelessly  reason  thus, 
may  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  real  value  of  the 
Foundations,  of  which  I  speak,  arises  wholly  from  the 
service  they  perform  for  general  liberal  education, 
and  not  for  detailed  professional  instruction.  If 
their  argument  is  carried  out,  it  will  appear,  that 
should  they  not  be  mauitained  in  an  efficient  and 
creditable  manner  for  these  purposes  of  general 
education,  then  they  ought  to  be  abolished  altoge- 
ther; a  proposition  which  no  one  (I  suppose)  would 
be  rash  enough  to  entertain. 

Now  let  us  address  ourselves  fairly  to  the  point 
before  us.  Many  persons  say  that  we  ought  to 
give  more  encouragement  to  the  physical  sciences 
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than  we  do.  What  do  they  mean?  They  mean 
two  things ;  or  rather,  some  mean  one  thing,  some 
the  other,  and  some  both  one  and  the  other. 

Some  mean  that  we  ought  to  teach  the  rudi- 
meDts  of  Natural  Knowledge  to  those  who  come 
here  to  be  educated.  That  is  one  opinion.  Some 
mean,  that  being  a  famous  University,  we  ought 
to  press  forward  human  knowledge  in  the  direction 
of  Objective  Science,  that  we  ought  to  be  training 
up  and  keeping  professed  Botanists,  Physiologists, 
and  Chemists.  That  is  another  opinion.  The  more 
sanguine  mean  both  of  these. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  only  seek  to 
maintain  the  former  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  would  not  gladly  maintain  the  latter  also;  but 
it  seems  better  now  to  keep  the  duties  of  the 
University,  as  Educator,  free  from  her  duties^  as 
the  Promoter  of  Discovery  in  Science. 

Agreeing  then  with  those  who  are  desirous  that 
the  rudiments  of  Natural  Knowledge  should  be  im- 
parted to  those  who  come  here  to  be  educated,  I 
earnestly  beg  you  and  all  well-wishers  to  Oxford, 
to  lend  your  weight  to  bring  about  this  object;  and 
I  beg  this  of  you  on  the  following  simple,  and  (I 
imagine)  admitted  grounds. 

In  all  sound  schemes  for  education  there  are  two 
distinct  parts  and  objects :  the  Discipline  of  the  mind, 
and  the  communication  of  Knowledge.  These  may 
be  carried  on  in  more  or  less  intimate  connection;  for 
though  they  may  be  different^  they  are  not  opposed 


in  character ;  and  any  scheme  which  does  not  com- 
bine a  fair  proportion  of  each  is  a  defective  one.  It 
is  not  many  years  since  there  arose  in  this  country  a 
great  cry  for  what  was  called  **  Useful  Knowledge ;" 
because  it  was  noticed  that  men  who  had  spent  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  Schools 
and  Universities  emerged  in  entire  ignorance  of 
things,  which  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  their 
daily  life ;  and  though  they  might  be  good  scholars, 
or  good  logicians,  (which  all  were  not,)  it  was 
found  that  this  advantage  did  not  make  up  for  their 
other  deficiencies.  So,  honest  and  earnest  men 
sought  to  infuse  into  the  Education,  which  had 
mental  Discipline  for  its  object^  a  large  portion  of 
that  Knowledge  which  in  life  is  supposed  to  be 
practically  useful.  *'  Useful  Knowledge"  became  a 
common  expression;  and  unintentionally  and  un- 
awares, a  suspicion  that  Latin  and  Greek  were 
*'  useless  knowledge  *'  was  first  whispered,  and 
then  with  many  broke  out  into  plain  speech.  The 
sound  discernment  of  our  old  Universities  saw 
the  error  of  this ;  and  then,  or  at  least  certainly 
in  Oxford,  there  arose  a  re-action  against  "  Useful 
Knowledge,"  and  the  term  became,  with  many,  a 
word  of  reproach.  This  re-action  was  carried  very 
far ;  and,  with  that  genuine  English  characteristic 
for  which  the  nation  is  now  thanking  God, — slow- 
ness to  change, — we  have  not  yet  swung  back  to 
the  middle  and  the  true  point.  Yet  I  would  fain 
hope  that  we  are  moving  steadily  towards  it ;  and 
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trast  that  we  may  be  able  in  due  time  to  find  it, 
and  prudently  keep  it. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  apt  not  to  admit  the  troth 
above  stated,  that  mental  training,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  much  usefiil  knowledge  are  not  only  compa- 
tible, but  that  they  mutually  aid  each  other.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  human 
affairs,  judgment  and  prudence  alone  can  decide 
how  much  of  any  plan  of  education  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  the  faculties, 
and  how  much  to  the  imparting  of  actual  know- 
ledge, available  for  after  life. 

I  fear  that  you,  who  have  been  successfully 
giving,  for  I  will  not  say  how  many  years,  that 
education  about  which  I  am  theorizing,  will  have 
become  very  weary  of  so  long  a  profession  of  my 
creed  on  this  point.  But  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  it  fully,  by  way  of  introduction  to  this 
other  statement : — 

That,  in  my  judgment,  those  who  are  conscien- 
tiously refusing  to  admit  into  our  necessary  course 
of  studies  any,  which  they  do  not  see  or  believe  to 
be  directly  instrumental  in  training  the  mind  by 
way  of  Discipline,  are  unconsciously  depriving  them- 
selves of  an  engine  most  powerful  for  their  own  object; 
and  further y  that  of  all  such  stttdies  none  is  more 
powerful  for  such  object  than  that  of  the  chief  laws  of 
the  natural  world.  For  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted, that  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
present  condition  of  physical  science,  will  agree 
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that  a  general  acquaintance  with  it,  given  and  re- 
ceived in  a  proper  spirit,  must  ennohle  the  learner 
and  give  him  a  more  true  knowledge  of  his  con- 
dition  and  a  more  thankful  appreciation  of  it. 

Indeed  so  certainly  does  this  appear  to  be  the 
case,  that  it  is  for  the  effect  upon  the  moral  quite 
as  much  as  on  the  intellectual  character,  that  the 
cause  of  this  kind  of  instruction  should  be  advo- 
cated; and  (I  say  it  most  respectfully)  any  man 
really  anxious  for  the  full  development  of  the  men- 
tal powers  of  his  pupils^  is  doing  himself  and  them 
a  serious  disservicej  nay  {considering  the  station  of 
fnany  educated  here)  an  injury  to  his  country^  who 
does  not  set  himself  to  ascertain  what  is  the  most 
feasible  method  of  adding  to  the  study  of  Language, 
Logic,  History,  and  Religion,  the  study  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  Planet  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  of  the 
Material  Conditions  under  which  his  work  of  pro- 
bation is  to  be  performed. 

The  University  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Daubeny  for 
the  timely  publication  of  a  clear  statement  of  the 
departments  of  Natural  Knowledge,  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  which  "ought  to  be  regarded 
as  part  of  every  complete  system  of  education," 
namely : — 

1st.  "Those  which  comprehend  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  laws  common  to  all  matter  what- 
soever," or  Natural  Philosophy. 

2ndly.  "  The  special  properties  and  relations  of 
those  bodies,  which  are  either  most  familiar  to  us, 
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most  useful,  or  most  generally  difiused  throughout 
nature,"  or  Chemistry. 

3rdly.  ''  The  general  laws  which  govern  life  as 
it  exists  hoth  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetahle 
creation,"  or  General  Physiology. 

On  the  fitness  of  this  classification  it  is  needless 
to  dwell;  but  I  would  urge  those  who  have  not  seen 
Dr.  Daubeny's  pamphlet  to  read  it.  There  will  they 
find  that  these  sciences  involve  the  ftmdamental 
and  necessary  knowledge  for  all  natural  sciences 
of  a  special  and  separate  kind ;  so  that  these^  and 
no  others,  should  be  required  as  necessary  fix)m  all 
Passmen  and  from  those  who  would  obtain  honours 
in  any  special  science.  And  hence  they  will  infer 
that  the  incorporation  of  them  into  our  studies  will 
be  only  enlarging  our  principle  of  educating  men 
chiefly  by  the  direct  training  of  their  faculties. 

Of  the  interest  attaching  to  these  subjects  when 
studied  in  an  intelligent  though  cursory  manner, 
it  might  seem  impertinent  to  speak,  were  it  not 
that  the  education  and  circumstances  of  many  per- 
sons have  prevented  them  from  forming  correct 
conceptions  of  their  nature.  They  have  perhaps 
been  led  to  think  of  the  physical  sciences  as  of 
a  series  of  facts,  which  they  are,  but  not  isolated 
and  unconnected:  they  are  facts  connected,  illu- 
minated, interpreted,  so  as  to  become  the  intel- 
ligible embodied  expression  to  His  creatures  of  the 
will  of  God.  They  have  been  wont  too  often  to 
think  of  hard  words  and  pedantry,  and  not  of  living 
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truths,  which  those  words  feebly  represent,  or  that 
pedantry  sadly  disfigures ;  and  they  do  not  consi- 
der that  if  the  teacher  of  Natural  Knowledge  fulfil 
his  mission  as  he  ought,  he  is  striving  to  lift  up  the 
veil  from  the  Works  of  the  Creator,  no  less  than  the 
Christian  preacher  from  His  Word. 

It  is,  as  I  said  before,  because  a  general  insight  into 
natural  laws  is  ennobling,  and  not  simply  because  it 
is  "  useful*^'  that  we  are  thus  urgent  in  pressing  it  as 
a  part  of  education.  For  by  the  study  of  them, 
men  add  to  their  store  ideas  wholly  different  from 
those  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Consider  what 
is  really  contained  in  any  one  of  the  three  sciences 
which  we  propose  to  add  to  our  system.  In  General 
Physiology  for  instance,  (which  I  take  partly  because 
I  am  most  familiar  with  it,  and  partly  because  it 
exhibits  in  a  certain  sense  the  application  of  the  laws 
explained  in  the  two  other  sciences,  which  there- 
fore are  necessarily  implied  in  it;)  what  class  of 
facts,  what  results  of  enquiry  and  thought  does 
the  learner  here  first  become  acquainted  with  ?  It 
is  not  of  his  own  material  frame  only,  its  organs, 
and  their  functions,  that  he  acquires  notions ;  but 
he  learns  of  the  structure  and  form  of  man,  that 
they  are  as  it  were  the  type,  or  the  typical  crown- 
piece,  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  organized  beings, 
constructed  on  one  law,  modified  into  a  thousand 
varieties ;  all  however  so  intimately  connected  with 

*  Cf.  Modem  Painters,  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford,  vol.  iL  p.  3 
et  sqq. 
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each  other,  that  neither  he  nor  they  can  be  under- 
stood  alone ;  all  obeying  a  determinate  force,  and 
following  a  definite  plan.  So  he  sees  in  his  0¥m 
special  nature  the  visible  expression  of  his  spiritual 
condition ;  he  learns  what  is  essential  to  his  frame 
for  its  existence,  what  common  to  other  natures, 
what  peculiar  to  his  own;  he  catches  hints  and 
glimpses  of  the  action  of  his  senses,  and  of  his 
will,  enough  to  throw  new  life  into  the  study  of  his 
mind's  working.  There  steals  over  him  a  fresh  but 
mysterious  sense  of  the  hand  of  the  Creator  in 
him  and  about  him;  he  learns  something  of  the 
mutual  relationship  of  all  living  beings,  that  are 
appointed  with  him  to  have  here  their  end  and 
way,  something  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  ex- 
isting and  the  former  world,  something  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  physical  history  of  his  own  race ;  of 
such  he  learns  enough  to  awaken  his  interest,  to 
enlarge  his  sympathies,  and  to  make  a  heart  though 
ever  so  thankful,  more  thankful  stiU. 

Now  I  say  nothing  of  the  practical  **  use"  of  this 
general  knowledge  in  after  life.  I  am  thinking  of 
it  only  as  a  means  of  mental  training.  Could  an 
intelligent  and  good  man,  ignorant  of  the  outlines  of 
these  subjects,  be  otherwise  than  better  for  learn- 
ing them  ?  To  speak  plainly.  Would  the  young 
lawyer,  with  such  ideas  flowing  along  and  inter- 
mingling with  those  derived  from  his  classical  and 
mathematical  studies,  be  more  or  less  likely  to  find 
interest  and  improvement  in  his  leisure  hours,  amid 
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the  inestimable  advantages  afforded  by  the  scientific 
collections  and  meetings  of  London  ?  Would  the 
country  gentleman,  supposing  he  had  necessarily 
heard  but  one  course  of  lectures  on  these  three 
subjects  (treated  in  the  way  described),  and  passed 
some  reasonable  examination  in  them,  be  otherwise 
than  fitter  for  his  position  and  so  happier  in  it? 
Would  our  clergymen  be  the  worse  for  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  great  glories  of  this  material  world, 
be  less  good  pastors,  because  they  had  been  obliged 
to  learn  just  enough  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology, 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  causes  of  disease, 
the  means  of  health  and  comfort,  and  to  give 
them  some  understanding  of  the  amazing  plan  of 
organized  beings,  among  whom  in  this  planet  man 
is  the  chief? 

"  That  is  very  true,"  I  hear  it  said ;  '*  but  all 
men  have  not  inclination  or  taste  for  these  things." 
Have  all  men  for  Logic  or  Euclid  ?  "  But  they  have 
no  time."  Well;  they  spend  three  years  here;  and 
I  propose  three  courses  of  lectures  to  be  attended, 
no  one  exceeding  twenty-four  lectures.  Could  they 
not  find  twenty-four  hours  a  year  for  this  purpose, 
and  some  three  hours  for  reading,  or  for  the  study 
of  museums,  after  each  lecture  ?  If  the  elements  of 
these  objects  help  to  enlarge  their  minds,  to  raise 
their  thoughts,  to  train  their  faculties,  cannot  the 
length  of  a  single  day  for  demonstrative  lectures, 
and  some  two  or  three  for  reading,  be  added  yearly 
to  the  working  hours  they  now  have  ? 

c2 
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To  these  opinions  two  exceptions  will  be  taken, 
I  fear,  by  many  persons,  by  some  even  whom  I  am 
happy  to  call  my  friends.  The  one,  that  no  good 
end  could  be  obtained  by  such  superficial  study  as 
I  propose ;  the  other,  that  my  plan  could  not  be 
carried  out,  unless  undergraduates  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  professorial  lectures.  I  anticipate 
these  objections  because  I  know  from  conversation 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  made.  A  cry  against 
superficiality  and  compulsion  will  be  raised,  and  no 
more  said  or  thought  about  the  matter. 

Now,  as  to  the  first,  I  refer  chiefly  to  what  was 
said  above,  that  the  value  of  this  elementary  know- 
ledge is  more  for  its  influence  in  forming  the  cha- 
racter, than  for  the  mass  of  facts  which  it  imparts. 
I  need  not  recapitulate  what  was  then  said.  But  I 
must  add  that  I  feel  quite  confident  that  much 
sound  and  valuable  knowledge  may  be  imparted  in 
the  number  of  lectures  which  I  have  named,  and 
that  in  my  judgment  courses  of  lectures  on  natural 
subjects,  as  given  in  other  places,  are  fi^quently  far 
too  long.  The  most  important  part  of  a  professor's 
duty  as  a  teacher  of  students,  is  to  make  compre- 
hensive summaries,  to  suggest,  point  out  sources 
of  information,  enter  into  particular  details  on  im- 
portant matters  little  known,  keep  his  pupils  in 
view  of  the  real  position,  and  relative  bearings  of 
his  subject,  and  to  state  real  difficulties  and  the  way 
to  overcome  them,  so  as  to  raise  curiosity  in  them 
and  enable  them  to  work  for  themselves  in  an  ad- 
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vantageous  way.  He  wastes  his  own  time  and 
theirs,  if  he  endeavours  by  detail  to  save  the  pupils 
personal  labour.  All  teachers  of  Anatomy  and 
Chemistry  for  instance,  (I  believe  I  may  say  simply 
all  teachers^  not  crammers^)  know  this.  And  further, 
I  may  add,  that  just  as  the  most  detailed  instruction 
is  not  necessarily  philosophical,  so  eZemen^ary  teaching 
need  not  be  superficial^  but  indicative  of  the  deepest 
truths.  Some  men  are  always  superficial  and  some 
never;  and  some  laws,  which  in  the  advance  and  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge  were  not  reached  for  some 
thousands  of  years,  may  be  made  to  reveal  them- 
selves in  a  short  and  simple  way,  and  to  leave  an  im- 
press never  to  be  eflfaced  from  any  mind  capable  of 
receiving  it.  I  can  do  no  more  on  this  head  than  sum 
up  my  conviction,  that  elementary  (not  superficial ) 
knowledge,  on  these  fundamental  subjects.  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  as  it  is  called 
Greneral  Physiology,  is  a  valuable  instrument  of 
general  training  of  a  hind  which  no  other  teaching 
can  supply;  that  this  benefit  may  be  obtained 
without  much  expenditure  of  time ;  that  in  the 
lectures  it  should  not  be  attempted  to  impart  the 
details  of  the  subjects  ;  and  that  though  brief  they 
need  not  have  the  many  evils  of  "  superficial  and 
popular  instruction." 

The  second  objection  to  which  I  alluded  is,  that  it 
is  implied  by  me  that  men  should  be  compelled 
or  required  to  attend  the  professor's  lectures,  and 
that  all  such  compulsion  or  requisition  is  bad.  . 
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I  disclaim  all  intention  of  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  this  point.  I  have  not  however  the 
horror  of  the  "  compulsory  attendance/'  either  on 
tutors  or  professors^  which  many  have,  and  it  would 
seem  that  under  this  arrangement,  some  advantages 
and  some  dangers  esdst,  which  do  not  occur  under 
the  more  free  system.  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  as  a 
present  arrangement,  for  it  is  a  simple  mode  of 
engrafting  the  proposed  addition.  It  is  adopted  here 
in  Oxford  with  all  College  lectures,  and  on  the  whole 
works  well  with  professional  lectures  in  Scotland.  At 
all  events  I  am  quite  convinced  of  this,  that  if  begin- 
ners, with  average  abilities,  are  to  learn  anything  of 
these  subjects  easily  and  well,  they  must  attend  some 
lectures  ;  that  if  the  lectures  are  to  be  good,  there 
must  be  collections,  instruments,  drawings,  and 
good  teachers ;  that  to  secure  these,  the  teachers 
must  have  no  desire  to  quit  the  place>  and  must  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by 
their  work,  and  that  in  some  way  the  University 
must  provide  for  them,  if  she  wish  to  have  them  ; 
that  it  is  no  new  or  grievous  thing  that  pupils 
should  pay  their  teachers — say,  £2.  2s.  per  annum, 
and  that  any  plan  which  tends  to  make  gentlemen 
feel  they  have  undertaken  a  responsible  duty  in  a 
public  place  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
slight,  is  better  than  one  which  makes  them  de- 
pendant on  popularity  for  their  subsistence. 

Sooner  or  later,   in   some  form   or   other,  the 
change  which  is  here  advocated  will  be  made.     I 
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trust  that  the  sound  educational  foundations  which 
the  University  has  hitherto  had,  and  which  alone 
make  the  proposed  superstructure  safe,  may  not  be 
injured.  For  this,  the  best  chance  is  to  add  at 
once,  what  it  is  evident  must  be  added  at  last. 
And  I  am  not  a  little  sanguine  that  the  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  all  stations  resident  here,  who 
are  earnestly  bent  on  bringing  about  such  improve- 
ments as  they  think  right,  may  see  cause  to  add 
to  the  requirements  for  a  B.A.  degree  the  matters 
now  advocated.  And  this  among  other  reasons 
may  weigh  with  them,  that  not  seldom  they  must 
have  heard  persons  as  they  advance  in  life,  ex- 
press either  the  greatest  regret  that  they  did  not, 
or  the  greatest  gratification  that  they  did,  avail 
themselves  at  the  University  of  the  teaching  on 
these  very  subjects ;  for  most  men  find  out  that  in 
after  life  no  such  opportunities  occur  again. 

It  may  be  simply  done.  The  heads  of  Colleges 
or  the  tutors,  who  desired  it,  might  require  their 
men  to  attend  lectures,  according  to  the  regulations 
by  which  the  Christ  Church  men  now  attend  the 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  This  would  at 
least  be  a  beginning,  until  a  more  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  by  the  University.  And  if 
it  be  urged  that  the  attendance  of  the  Christ  Church 
men  is  not  productive  of  good  eflfects,  I  reply, — 
Require  them  to  produce  what  is  taught  them  at  an 
examination^  and  it  mil  be  productive. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  first 
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attended,  then  on  Chemistry,  then  on  Physiology ; 
not  more  than  one  course  in  one  term ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  it,  an  Examination,  which  for  pass-men  must 
be  slight.  This  need  not  be  at  the  time  of  either 
of  the  General  Examinations ;  but  a  testamur  from 
the  appointed  Examiner,  on  each  subject,  should  be 
presented  at  the  admission  to  the  B.A:  degree.  Thus 
men  would  suit  their  own  tastes  and  convenience  to 
a  great  extent;  only  they  could  not  cram  these 
three  subjects  into  one  term.  The  educational  value 
of  the  addition  will  be  lost,  unless  it  is  spread 
over  a  certain  space  of  time>  so  as  to  be  made  col- 
lateral with  other  studies.  I  mean,  that  if  the  three 
subjects  were  crammed  into  one  term,  men  would 
not  derive  the  same  benefit  that  they  might  by 
attending  one  course  a  term  or  one  a  year,  while 
their  classical  and  philosophical  and  religious  edu- 
cation is  in  progress. 

I  will  add  no  more  about  elementary  studies. 
But  something  may  be  suggested  about  the  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  them.  These  it  is 
almost  certain  will  not  be  few.  Not  only  will  a 
mass  of  intelligent  interest  be  raised  in  subjects 
cognate  with  these  fundamental  sciences,  not  only 
wDl  many  country  gentlemen  be  led  on  to  a  more 
complete  study  of  Chemistry,  &c.,  which  will  make 
them  better  agriculturists  and  better  landlords, 
more  aware  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  health,  and 
disease ;  but  they  who  have  a  taste  for  such  pur- 
suits, or  talents  for  them,  will  find  their  vocation 
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and  fill  it.  If  honours  are  to  be  obtained  for  pro- 
ficiency in  such  knowledge,  there  is  no  fear  but  that 
many  will  seek  and  obtain  them  ;  men  distinguished 
for  such  knowledge  will  soon  find  fellowships  open 
to  them  ;  the  teacher  will  not  so  much  complain  of 
necessary  idleness ;  and  at  least  some  men  (I  am 
not  Utopian  enough  to  say  all,  or  even  most)  will 
leave  the  place  with  an  awakened  curiosity  and 
general  habits  of  industry,  who  under  the  present 
confined  system  learn  nothing  with  interest,  re- 
member little  of  what  they  have  learnt,  and  then 
in  later  life  abuse  us  for  not  doing  our  duty.  I 
am  not  weak  enough  to  think  that  any  such 
alteration  as  is  here  advocated  will  prove  a  re- 
medy for  all  the  shortcomings  we  may  feel  con- 
scious of  in  our  institutions.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is,  will  the  change  be  a 
good  one  ?  Now  I  say,  it  miist  be  good  to  some 
extent.  It  irmst,  and  will  bear  some  fruit ;  what  its 
full  fruit  may  be,  we  may  hope,  but  need  not  now 
enquire.  But  surely  it  will  be  no  small  thing,  if, 
by  our  enlarged  and  increased  interest  in  the  re- 
sults of  intellectual  labour,  the  young  of  our  upper 
classes  are  able  to  receive  and  bestow  more  sym- 
pathy among  the  scientific  workers  whose  influence 
is  daily  more  and  more  felt.  It  will  be  no  small 
thing,  if  such  sympathy  should  in  time  become 
general  and  hearty;  and  if  we  are  able  to  throw  into 
our  public  institutions  that  calm  and  unprejudiced 
temper  which  can  be  more  easily  preserved  in  those 
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who  are  not  hurried  on  by  the  toil,  ambition,  and 
necessities  of  professional  or  scientific  life. 

A  man  may  be  called  a  dreamer  who  advocates 
such  a  change  in  our  education,  and  who  says  he 
expects  to  see  it;  and  some  may  even  be  foimd  who 
shall  call  him  selfish.  But  the  question  ought  not, 
and  will  not  be  settled  upon  the  decision  of  these 
points, — whether  he  be  a  dreamer,  or  whether  he 
be  selfish.  The  real  points  to  decide  are  whether 
his  proposals  are  good  or  no ;  whether  in  after  times 
it  will  be  thought  that  we  have  conferred  more 
benefit  on  our  country,  and  more  honour  on  our 
University,  by  offering  to  the  minds  of  those  en- 
trusted to  us,  or  by  withholding  from  them^  some 
means  of  understanding  those  material  laws  which 
it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  labour  of  centuries 
to  attain. 


The  Second  Subject  which  it  seemed  to  me  right 
to  press  upon  your  notice  is,  (as  was  said,)  "  The 
necessity  of  a  reconsideration  of  our  responsibilities 
and  prospects  as  a  University  which  has  the  privi- 
lege of  granting  degrees  in  Medicine,  and  of  giving 
the  Licence  to  Practise." 
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It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  kingdom,  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Dr.  G.  Burrows, 
Dr.  Hawkins,  Dr.  Holland,  and  Dr.  Paris,  that  (to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  them)  ''it  is  of  immense 
importance  not  only  to  the  order  of  physicians,  but 
to  the  profession  generally,  that  members  of  the 
English  Universities  should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to 
enter  the  Medical  Profession^.**  And  again,  Sir  B. 
Brodie  speaking  of  surgeons  says'",  ''  that  their  being 
educated  at  the  Universities  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
desirable  ;"  meaning  ''  that  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  get  a  good  education." 

Now  this  being  so,  what  is  the  fact  ?  I  believe 
that,  though  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons say  they  earnestly  wish  their  students  to  have 
an  University  education,  there  are  not  thirty-five 
persons  on  the  books  of  all  the  different  Colleges  and 
Halls  in  Oxford,  with  the  degree  of  M.D.,  nor  fifteen 
with  that  of  M.B. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  less  adapted  for  the  pages  of  a  pamphlet 
than  that  of  the  former.  It  is  not  a  simple  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  University  alone,  and  for 
herself ;  it  can  hardly  be  examined  without  some 
reference  to  the  College  which  Ucenses  the  phy- 

^  Minutes  of  Evidence,  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Medical  Registration,  1047,  1070. 
«  Ibid.,  2091,2093. 
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sicians  of  England  ;  and  I  would  willingly  have  left 
a  matter  so  delicate  untouched,  were  it  not  that  I 
feel  strongly  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  University 
to  do  her  duty  in  this  matter. 

I  cannot  pretend  here  to  give  you  a  complete 
view  of  this  important  subject.  All  I  wish  at  pre- 
sent is  to  put  you,  and  through  you  all  members 
of  Convocation,  in  possession  of  certain  information 
which  it  seems  right  they  should  have.  For  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  however  alien  the  regula- 
tions of  medical  affairs  may  appear  to  most  of  our 
Resident  Graduates,  yet  they  are  responsible  not 
only  for  the  positive  acts  of  the  University,  but  for 
any  neglect  or  omission  on  her  part  in  any  matter  in 
which  she  has  duties  and  privileges. 

It  is  known  probably  to  most  members  of  Convo- 
cation, that  more  than  one  bill  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion within  the  last  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating the  mode  of  granting  licences  to  practise 
in  Medicine.  This  will  make  it  evident  that  our 
interests  are  in  some  way  concerned. 

Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  evidence  is  already 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  merits  of  the 
various  bodies  licensing  to  practise  in  Medicine; 
which  evidence  I  conclude  will  hereafter  be  made 
public.  It  will  not  be  amiss  then  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  position  in  which  the  University 
stands  at  present  with  respect  to  her  Licence  to 
practise  in  Medicine. 
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Now  some  persons  may  join  issue  here,  and  say, 
"  We  really  do  not  care  anything  about  the  matter. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  Oxford  has  not  granted 
(on  the  average)  more  than  two  degrees  of  M.D.  a 
year.  It  cannot  be  of  any  consequence  what  her 
privileges  and  duties  in  respect  of  Medicine  are;  nor 
can  it  matter  whether  she  keep  them  or  lose  them." 

I  must  beg  these  persons  (if  there  be  such)  to 
read  with  patience  what  follows  ;  whence  I  hope  it 
will  appear,  that  notwithstanding  the  melancholy 
truth  which  they  allege,  yet  Oxford  has  a  great,  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  question ;  nay,  not  only 
Oxford,  but  still  more  (as  I  believe)  the  country 
at  large. 

I  will  begin  by  reminding  you  of  what  is  well 
known  to  most  persons,  that  there  has  been  much 
agitation  in  the  Medical  Profession  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Medical  reform;  that  the  Legislature  has 
contemplated  certain  alterations  in  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  Profession  ;  that  certain  "  principles*" 
have  been  agreed  upon,  after  much  discussion  among 
the  influential  persons  of  the  Profession ;  and  that  a 
bill  was  about  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Par- 
liament last  session.  Happily  for  us  there  was  not 
time  to  complete  the  necessary  enquiries,  before 
finally  framing  and  bringing  it  in ;  and  we  have 
once  more  (which  was  not  to  be  expected)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  the  matter. 

*  These  "  Principles'*  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller^ 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  March,  1848. 
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The  present  privileges  in  respect  of  Medicine  pos- 
sessed by  the  University  are  these. 

She  has,  1st  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  and 
2ndly  of  licensing  to  practise  in  Medicine :  (for  a 
person  may  obtain  a  degree  in  Medicine  without 
having  the  licence  to  practise,  for  which  he  pays  a 
special  fee.) 

But  persons  licensed  by  Oxford  cannot  practise  in 
London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  and  do  not  be- 
come members  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  except  by 
undergoing  afresh  examination. 

Now  the  first  question  which  arises  is  this; 
whether  (supposing  the  matter  to  be  left  to  our 
option)  this  latter  power  is  worth  retaining,  the 
power  (I  mean)  of  licensing  to  practise  out  of  the 
metropolis. 

I,  for  my  part,  think  it  not  worth  retaining.  I 
think  so,  Ist.  Because  it  seems  to  me  better  for  the 
country  at  large,  and  for  the  Medical  Profession 
(indeed  for  Oxford  also),  that  the  power  of  licensing 
the  Physicians  of  England,  should  reside  in  some 
one  board  acting  on  fixed  and  known  principles; 
2ndly,  Because  this  privilege  is  now  of  little  value, 
as  is  proved  by  the  few  persons  who  avail  themselves 
of  it ;  3rdly,  Because  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  to 
so  small  a  Medical  School  as  ours,  (indeed  we  have 
none «,)  any  further  privilege  will  be  granted ;  and  if 

*  It  may  interest  some  persons  to  know  that  for  a  complete 
Medical  School  we  should  require  Courses  of  Lectures,  on  the  fol- 
lowing BuhjectB,  at  least — (it  being  customary  to  give  fifty  Lectures 
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retained  in  its  present  form  it  will  cast  a  slur  on 
our  Graduates,  rather  than  otherwise,  marking  them 
as  the  Physicians  who  may  not  practise  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  4thly,  Because  it  is  prohable,  that  by  a  vo- 
luntary surrender  of  this  privilege,  we  may  obtain 
an  equivalent  which  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
country,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  University, 
not  only  directly  in  respect  of  Medical  education  but 
also  indirectly  in  furthering  that  general  education 
in  Natural  Knowledge  to  which  I  have  already  called 
your  attention.  What  this  equivalent  is,  will  be 
mentioned  presently. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  change  I  am  about  to  advocate,  we 
must  ourselves  make  some  advance  and  not  appear 
indifferent  to  the  whole  matter.  I  trust  that  the 
University  will  make  this  advance  at  once,  if  it  can 
be  shewn  that  the  change  I  speak  of  is  honourable 
and  advantageous  to  all  parties  ;  and  that  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  further  it  (in  some  shape  or  other) 
as  offering  the  only  feasible  mode  of  giving  reality 
and  substance  to  our  Medical  degrees. 

on  some,  and  about  a  hundred  on  others  of  them.)  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  *'  Natural  Philosophy,"  Clinical 
Medicine,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica, 
Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
There  would  be  also  a  School  of  Practical  Human  Anatomy,  of 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  Practical  Pharmacy,  not  to  say  the  basis 
of  all  good  Medical  Instruction,  a  large  Hospital,  with  a  popula- 
tion to  fill  it.  We  have  courses  of  Lectures  on  only  the  six  first 
of  these  subjects. 
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First  then,  I  would  recommend  the  surrender  of 
the  power  to  license  for  practice,  on  the  under- 
standing that  we  receive  instead  certain  privileges, 
which  I  will  state  presently.  Indeed  it  is  too  proba- 
ble, that  unless  we  make  this  proposition,  we  shall 
lose  this  power  without  any  equivalent.  2ndly,  I 
would  propose  that  our  Medical  Degrees  should  be 
made  to  represent  a  reality  which  now  they  do  not. 
They  do  not  prove  that  their  possessors  have  had  a 
Medical  education  here,  for  we  have  no  Medical 
School ;  nor  do  they  guarantee  that  their  holder  has 
received  a  general  Oxford  education,  inasmuch  as  a 
Dublin  man  may  obtain  one.  They  only  prove 
that  the  graduate  in  Medicine  has  passed  a  Medical 
examination  here^  He  may  have  had  his  non-pro- 
fessional, and  wMst  have  had  his  professional  educa- 
tion elsewhere.  He  need  not  have  spent  a  week  in 
the  place. 

Now  to  remedy  these  anomalies,  two  plans  may 
be  proposed.  Either  we  must  make  our  education 
equivalent  to  the  nominal  value  of  our  degree,  or  we 
must  reduce  the  value  of  our  degree  to  the  standard 
of  some  known  plan  of  education. 

f  You  ought  to  know  that  this  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  in  the  Profession  prove  much.  A  Reviewer  in  one  of  the 
most  important  Medical  Periodicals  in  the  Kingdom  says  lately, 
*'  The  Medical  Examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  well 
known  to  be  utterly  inefficient."  I  mention  this  because  it  is  right 
that  you  should  be  aware  that  persons,  entitled  to  a  hearing,  often 
speak  so,  and  of  course  are  often  believed.  I  think  myself  that  both 
with  respect  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  has  been  misinformed. 
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For  the  first  plan  we  should  have  to  create  here  ah 
efficient  Medical  school.  ^ In  this  case  an  Oxford  M.D. 
degree  would  represent  both  the  non-professional 
education  in  Arts^  (as  it  is  called,)  and  the  pro- 
fessional education  in  Medicine,  as  given  in  this 
place. 

The  other  plan  is,  to  let  the  degree  of  M.B.  stand 
(as  it  should)  for  the  education  in  Arts,  or  as  it 
might  be  called  the  complete  University  education, 
and  for  a  partial  professional  education.  In  this 
case,  the  completion  of  the  professional  education 
must  be  sought  (as  it  is  now)  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
&c. ;  after  which  the  M.D.  degree  might  be  granted 
(if  desired),  and  so  it  would  represent  the  complete 
as  the  M.B.  would  the  partial,  professional  educa- 
tion. All  persons  applying  for  the  M.D.  degree 
would  already  have  obtained  the  licence  to  prac- 
tise as  a  Physician  in  London ;  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians being  supposed  the  only  body  in  England 
empowered  to  grant  such  licence. 

Now  I  object  to  the  first  of  these  two  plans,  that 
of  establishing  a  Medical  school  here,  for  two 
reasons. 

1st.  Because  there  are  already  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Medical  schools  in  the  empire ;  another  is 
not  wanted. 

2nd.  Because  if  an  additional  school  were  wanted 
I  do  not  think  Oxford  the  best  place  for  such  school. 
Oxford  is  a  county  town  of  no  large  size,  so  that  the 
hospital  cases  are  far  more  limited  in  number  than 
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in  the  metropolis  of  this  or  other  countries;  a 
large  field  for  clinical  observation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  good  Medical  school.  A  small 
hospital  will  teach  any  man  much  ;  a  large  one  will 
teach  him  more.  To  most  Medical  students  every 
day  in  the  wards  is  precious  :  and  the  more  they 
can  see  in  the  days  of  their  pupilage,  the  better  for 
them  in  the  years  of  their  practice.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  large  Medical  school  cannot  be  created 
by  a  great  man,  on  the  basis  of  a  small  hospital, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  just  as  a  Chemical  school 
has  been  created  at  Giessen  by  Ldebig ;  or  as  a  Law 
school  might  have  been  created  by  Blackstone  here 
in  Oxford.  But  whatever  success  attended  such  a 
school,  it  would  probably  die  with  its  founder.  The 
want  of  extensive  hospital  practice,  as  well  as  of 
other  advantages  attendant  on  early  reputation  in 
London,  and  other  large  towns,  will  sooner  or  later 
make  a  school  in  a  town  of  this  size  (found  it  who 
may)  inferior  to  the  schools  of  London,  or  Edin- 
burgh,  or  Paris,  or  Dublin. 

What  is  necessary  to  the  Country  in  this  matter 
is  that  there  should  be  large  practical  schools  to 
make  good  practitioners :  where  they  are  matters 
not.  It  is  no  duty  of  this  or  any  other  University 
to  teach  what  it  cannot  teach  well,  and  what  is  aU 
ready,  and  always  will  be,  well  taught  elsewhere. 

However,  though  a  complete  school  of  Medicine 
is  not  likely  to  be  established,  nor  indeed  is  to  be 
desired  here,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  a  school 
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for  the  branches  of  knowledge  introductory  to  the 
study  of  Practical  Medicine  can  be  carried  on  here 
with  the  best  possible  results,  and  (as  I  think)  with 
great  success. 

At  the  outset  of  his  studies  in  the  great  hospi* 
tals,  the  Medical  student  has  his  mind  distracted 
and  his  time  taken  up  by  the  multiplicity  of  sub* 
jects  which  must  be  studied  at  once.  Often  he  has 
to  attend  four  or  five  lectures  in  a  day,  on  various 
subjects,  besides  his  hospital  practice ;  by  the  time 
these  are  over  he  is  perhaps  so  worn  out,  that  he  has 
no  time  or  energy  to  arrange  and  order  what  he 
has  heard,  still  less  to  enquire  further,  and  examine 
books  illustrative  or  explanatory  of  the  lectures. 
Now  if  these  subjects  were  divided  into  partially 
professional  and  wholly  professional^  and  the  former 
could  be  disposed  of  while  in  residence  at  Oxford, 
how  great  would  be  the  gain  to  the  student !  For 
these  studies  he  would  have  the  quiet  of  this  place 
instead  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  hospital ;  his 
mind  would  be  fixed  on  comparatively  few  subjects, 
which  he  would  have  time  to  master  thoroughly, 
and  he  would  find  leisure  and  opportunity  (in  our 
noble  libraries)  to  extend  and  improve  his  know* 
ledge  to  the  uttermost. 

It  is  much  better  not  to  enter  now  into  all  the 
details  of  a  scheme  which  it  would  be  well  to  adopt 
in  Oxford;  far  more  minutiae  would  have  to  be 
discussed  than  could  be  introduced  here,  but  the 
following  elements  should  be  kept  in  view. 
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1st.  All  persons  having  a  degree  in  Medicine 
must  have  passed  the  usual  examination  in  Arts, 
improved,  as  we  hope  it  may  be,  before  long. 

2ndly.  It  would  probably  be  advisable,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  other  persons,  to  fix  the  B.A.  de- 
gree earlier  than  it  now  is,  and  then  let  the  B.M. 
degree  follow  at  such  a  time  as  should  be  deter- 
mined. And  a  Board  must  be  constituted  to  select 
the  subjects  of  examination  for  that  degree,  and  to 
regulate  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Medical  Faculty. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  the  constitution  of  the 
Board;  but  of  course  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine would  be  its  President,  and  I  think  that  at  least 
one  half  should  consist  of  professional  persons. 

3rdly.  For  the  M.B.  degree,  no  person  should  be 
examined  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  but  in  the 
sciences  preliminary  to  it,  as  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Chemistry  theoretical  and 
practical.  Botany,  perhaps  in  the  Principles  of  Pa- 
thology, and  *  Hygiene.' 

4thly.  The  Board  would  determine  whether  and 
how  far  these  subjects  should  be  studied  here ;  only 
the  University  should  negotiate  with  the  College  of 
Physicians,  that  our  testamur  might  be  accepted  by 
them  as  evidence  of  proficiency  in  these  prelimi- 
nary sciences.  The  success  of  this  negotiation 
would  of  course  depend  partly  on  the  character 
of  the  lectures  established  here,  partly  on  that  of 
the  examination  on  which  the  testamur  was  granted. 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  influential  members  of 
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the  College  of  Physicians  would  be  found  ready  to 
encourage  this  proposal.  This  would  be  some  equi- 
valent for  the  surrender  of  the  licence  to  practise, 
though  I  have  yet  to  suggest  the  equivalent. 

Now,  upon  this  arrangement,  the  Oxford  degree 
of  M.B.  would  guarantee,  1st.  That  the  graduate 
had  received  our  general  education  in  Arts.  2ndly. 
That  as  he  had  passed  such  examination  in  the 
general  fundamental  sciences  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  as  will  (I  trust)  be  re- 
quired from  all  graduates,  so  also  that  he  has 
shewn  further  proficiency  in  them,  and  the  other 
secondary  Natural  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  Logic, 
Medical  Ethics,  and  the  History  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Natural  Sciences,  in  so  far  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines these  to  be  a  proper  preparation  for  the  study 
of  Practical  Medicine. 

The  number  of  men  who  pass  through  Oxford  to 
the  Professions  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  may  by 
such  means  be  made  to  increase.  Let  vigilant  care, 
and  forethought  be  taken,  that  in  any  plan  which 
is  pursued  with  respect  to  them  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  collect  them  Into  a  separate  body  of  men. 
A  Scholarship  or  Fellowship  in  every  College  for 
Students  in  Medicine  to  be  retained  for  ten  years, 
would  be  an  easy,  and  invaluable  gift  to  a  hard- 
worked  Profession.  But  to  found  twenty  Scho- 
larships in  one  College  would  be  mistaken  muni- 
ficence. The  necessary  result  would  be  the  loss 
of  one  great  use  of  an  University  education  in* 
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tercourse  between  mind  and  mind,  unfettered  by 
narrow  views,  and  professional  bias.  Let  no 
clamour  or  argument  induce  the  University  to 
require  less  of  classical  and  religious  education 
of  those  who  proceed  in  Medicine  than  of  those 
who  only  proceed  in  Arts.  The  whole  value  of 
our  Medical  degrees  (whatever  that  be)  is  lost,  if 
there  is  in  this  place  any  substitution  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  for  general  education.  We  only 
wish  to  engraft  a  semi-professional  upon  our  general 
education,  and  to  send  out  the  Medical  Student 
better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  perplexing  and 
difficult  studies  which  await  him  at  the  great  hos« 
pitals,  able  to  avail  himself  more  fully  of  the  teach- 
ing and  experience  of  those  hospitals,  as  also  to 
use  aright  the  other  means  of  instruction,  the 
Museums  and  Societies  which  the  metropolis  alone 
can  afford. 

Young  men  so  prepared  could  not  ML  to  take  a 
high  place  among  the  students,  and  to  confer  by 
their  superior  general  education  some  advantages 
on  their  Medical  schools;  and  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  more  advanced  scientific  enquiries  in  Ana- 
tomy, Pathology,  or  Chemistry,  simultaneously  with 
their  Clinical  studies,  in  a  manner  which  none  could 
without  such  preparation'. 

s  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  though  it  is  not  for  me  to  offer  unj 
opinion  on  the  matter,  that  (mutatis  mutandis)  there  might  be  here 
a  similar  semi-professional  education  for  Law  students,  before  they 
kave  the  Uni?ersity  for  the  practitioiiers'  chambers. 
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Such  a  change  would  confer  a  service  on  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  through  them,  on  the 
Country  at  large.  But  not  only  so.  It  would  be 
of  great  and  manifest  advantage  to  the  University 
herself.  For  in  consequence  of  this  change,  the 
Professors  of  the  Natural  Sciences  would  be  called 
into  active  operation,  instead  of  lying  idle,  as  they 
are  now  obliged  against  their  will  to  do :  and  thus 
would  be  removed  one  of  the  many  scandals  or 
anomalies^  which  our  enemies  are  fond  of  casting 
in  our  teeth.  Moreover  the  introduction  of  such 
semi-professional  education,  would  be  of  great  use 
in  furthering  that  general  study  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  and 
which,  I  hope,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
necessary  for  all  who  would  aspire  to  the  name  of 
^  gentleman  and  scholar*  I  cannot  imagine  any^ 
thing  more  likely  to  extend  our  views,  and  widen 
the  range  of  our  pursuits,  than  the  presence  of  a 
set  of  intelligent  young  men,  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  Natural  Knowledge,  as  a  truth  and  a 
reality.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  change  which 
I  have  advocated  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  then 
(if  it  were  only  to  make  that  change  more  effectual) 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  this  other  also. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  expected. 

Further,  I  think  that  by  an  understanding  with 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  virtue  of  our 
surrender  of  the  licence  to  practise,  it  might  be 
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granted,  that  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
should  form  one  of  the  regular  Board  of  Examina- 
tion, in  the  London  College.  If  this  end  be  ob- 
tained, we  should  be  connected  with  the  Profession 
in  a  much  more  honourable  way,  than  by  our 
present  power  of  granting  a  limited  licence  to 
practise,  which  (if  retained  at  all)  will  become 
after  the  proposed  reforms,  rather  a  slur,  than 
otherwise,  upon  our  graduates.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  more  than  that  I  think  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians would  not  suiFer  loss  by  the  exchange.  And 
this  is  the  equivalent  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  more  than  once. 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  is 
so  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  University  education, 
that  by  a  bye-law  of  the  College,  it  is  enacted  that 
every  one  with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  an 
English  University  shall  be  required  to  spend  five 
years  instead  of  six  in  Professional  education.  Is 
this  high  and  liberal  view  to  be  met,  or  to  be  disre- 
garded ?  Are  we  to  do  nothing  ?  But  unless  we 
stir,  aye  and  before  next  session  of  Parliament,  we 
are  like  to  lose  not  only  what  we  might  have,  but 
even  what  we  have. 

By  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  will  require  in  future,  that  a  degree  in 
Medicine  be  taken  at  some  University,  British  or 
Foreign,  before  admission  to  the  College.  Can  we 
not  ofier  any  inducement  to  more  of  them  to  come 
here  ?    Will  not  the   College  of  Sydenham,  with 
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her  lay  Fellowships  for  Medical  Men,  continue  to 
hold  out  her  hand  to  his  disciples,  as  I  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness,  that  she  has  done  ?  Would  no 
other  College,  nor  the  Radcliffe  Trustees  help  us  ? 
I  will  not  undertake  to  calculate  the  number  of 
students  we  might  expect,  if  we  took  up  this  matter 
in  earnest,  and  put  it  in  right  train.  But  I  am  sure 
the  number  would  be  great.  And  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  duty,  would  not  this  be  a  great  and  mani- 
fest advantage?  Here  as  elsewhere,  Duty  and 
Policy  will  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

On  this  matter,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say, 
than  to  commit  the  question  to  the  care  of  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  future,  and  who  are 
deeply  anxious  for  the  perfecting  and  welfare  of 
national  education  in  England.  They  cannot,  I 
feel  sure,  do  otherwise  than  see  in  what  is  urged 
in  this  second  part,  on  the  one  hand  a  means  of 
retaining  and  extending  for  the  use  of  the  Country, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Faculty  and  Profession 
of  Medicine,  the  benefits  whatever  they  be,  of  a 
University  Education,  and  on  the  other,  of  drawing 
out,  in  the  most  healthy  and  rational  manner,  what- 
ever real  resources  Oxford  has  for  professional 
education,  or  the  advancement  of  Natural  Know- 
ledge. 

Personally,  I  have  great  comfort  in  this,  that 
what  I  urge  as  emphatically  our  interest  and  our 
duty  will  not  injure  the  interests  of  any  other 
institutions.     For  our  old  Universities  have  a  work 
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peculiarly  their  own.  There  are  not  in  the  world, 
and  probably  never  will  be  again,  at  least  in  this 
hemisphere,  places  of  education,  as  capable  of  doing 
service  to  religion,  morals,  and  good  citizenship. 
I  wish  more  of  all  classes  and  all  occupations  could 
share  our  blessings.  If  men  used  these  old  founda- 
tions well,  they  would  use  the  intellectual  advan- 
tages of  our  time  better.  A  man  who  has  felt  deeply 
the  value  of  a  religious  and  classical  education  in  a 
calm  and  quiet  place,  as  opposed  to  a  purely  intel- 
lectual training  in  an  excited  and  ambitious  one, 
ought  to  appreciate  more  than  other  men,  because 
more  truly,  not  the  danger  only,  but  the  glory  also 
of  intellectual  achievements.  For  if  I  may  not  ad- 
mire and  honour  the  clear  work  of  reason,  I  may 
altogether  doubt  the  value  of  faculties  which  made  it 
possible  for  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him"  to  be 
"  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

If  it  appear  to  some,  that  the  changes  that  I  ad- 
vocate in  the  second  part  of  this  letter  for  our 
Medical  degrees  are  trifling  and  unimportant,  they 
will  not  prove  so,  in  their  effects,  if  adopted  and 
carried  out.  And  if  this  opportunity  is  let  slip,  I 
will  almost  undertake  to  say,  that  while  Oxford 
lasts,  she  will  never  again  have  one  in  which  she  can 
render  so  great  service  to  Medical  Education  in 
England,  or  one  in  which  her  own  interests  in  re- 
spect of  one  of  her  Faculties  can  be  so  effectually 
furthered. 
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With  respect  to  the  proposal  in  the  former  part 
of  the  letter,  to  add  some  study  of  the  fundamental 
arrangements  of  the  Natural  world  to  the  general 
education  of  the  place,  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not 
add  it,  we  may  live  to  see,  what  would  be  a  great 
national  evil,  such  knowledge  substituted  for  our 
present  system. 

I  remain 
Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 

HENRY  W.  ACLAND. 


oxfohd: 
imuntl-.d  by  i.  3hkimpton. 


T.T-f. 
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ROBERT    HUSSEY,    B.D. 

REGIUS   PB0FE880R   OF   ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY, 
AND  LATE  CENSOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 


"Verum  si  incipies,  neque  pertendes  naviter, 
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Tbbent.  Eunuch.  1. 


OXFORD, 

JOHN  HENRY  PABKER. 

1849. 


BAXTEr»,  PRlNTEll,  OXFORD. 


Dear  Mr,  Vice-Chancellor, 

The  new  Form  of  Examination  Statute  having 
been  sent  back  for  revision  in  many  parts,  it  is  now 
time  to  make  remarks  or  offer  suggestions,  which 
might  have  been  unbecoming  while  the  measure  was 
approaching  maturity,  or  when  it  was  before  Con- 
vocation. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you, 
Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  on  the  subject,  feeling  sure,  that 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  purpose  will  receive 
from  your  well-known  prudence  and  kindness  as 
much  attention  as  it  may  deserve.  If  what  is  written 
should  not  be  judged  expedient,  no  one  is  injured 
(for  I  write  against  no  one):  if  any  thing  useful 
should  be  suggested,  may  die  -  University  have  the 
benefit  of  it 

And  first,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the 
University  at  large  on  the  result  of  the  Meeting  in 
Convocatiou  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  that  so 
much  of  the  proposed  Statute  was  carried,  and  so 
much  rejected:  for  while  many  things  of  doubtful 
expediency  were  negatived,  all  the  important  prin- 


ciples  were  agreed  to.  We  have  escaped  so  bi 
from  committing  ourselves  to  a  cumbrous  and  imprac- 
ticable scheme,  but  we  have  adopted  those  positions 
which  seem  to  offer  a  hope  of  substantial  improve- 
ment. These^  if  followed  up  and  consolidated  into 
a  judicious  system,  by  being  interwoven  with  those 
principles  which  have  hitherto,  in  spite  of  human 
imperfections,  been  found  by  experience  to  yield 
solid  fruit  for  our  Church  and  our  Country,  may, 
by  God's  blessing,  lead  to  some  good  result 

The   points  which   have  been   carried  are   two : 
1st,  the  intermediate  Examination  between  the  Re- 
sponsions  and  the  final  one  for  the  first  Degree : 
2d,  the  introduction  of  physical  studies  among  the 
necessary  requirements  for  the  first  Degree  in  Arts, 
Civil  Law,  or  Medicine.     The  first  of  these  two  was 
affirmed  by  197  votes  against  23;  the  second,  by  173 
votes  against  29.     These  are  surely  very  important 
measures,  and  great  steps  in  our  system ;  the  former, 
as  it  may  be  made  to  affect  the  habits  of  life  and 
whole  course  of  study  of  the  Undergraduates;  the  latter, 
as  it  will  affect  both  the  studies  in  this  place,  and 
ultimately  the   attainments   of  the  whole   mass   of 
Graduates.     I  would  only  beg  leave  here  to  suggest 
to  some  of  my  friends,  who  are  eager  for  still  further 
progress,  to  consider,  whether  it  will  not  be  as  well 
to  wait  and  realize  what  has  been   done  already, 
before  more  is  attempted ;    whether  we  should  not 
first  see  how  we  can  carry  this  out,  and  what  it 
actually  amounts  to,  before  we  go  on  to  make  large 


additions:  for^  perhaps^  what  is  alreaify  agreed  to  may 
be  more  than  some  persons  imagine. 

The  intermediate  Examination,  called  the  **  First 
Examination*'  in  the  Statute,  is  designed  confessedly 
to  prevent  idleness  in  the  "  Pass-men,''  between  the 
ResponsioQs  and  the  Second  Examination,  and  to 
relieve  the  Candidates  for  Honours  from  some  of 
the  labour  of  the  Second  Examination*.  In  order 
to  secure  either  of  these  effects,  something  must  be 
determined  by  Statute  of  the  relation  between  the 
First  Examination  and  the  Second.  In  the  Statute 
lately  proposed,  nothing  was  determined  on  this 
point,  except  some  difference  in  the  limitation  of 
subjects  allowed  to  be  taken  up :  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  had  that  Statute  been  passed,  as 
it  was  proposed,  it  would  not  have  been  effectual 
to  either  of  the  ends  proposed ;  it  would  not  have 
restrained  the  idleness  of  the  idle  men,  and  must 
inevitably  have  increased  the  labours  of  the  Candi- 
dates for  Honours. 

For  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  any  man  from 
taking  up  the  same  two  books  twice  over  at  the  two 
Examinations :  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder,  or 

*  "  Ut  distributa  in  plures  Examinationes  studiorum  raiione, 
magis  proficiaBt — adolescentes  impigri."  Preamble  of  Tit  ix. 
SecU  ii.  "  To  relieve  the  overwork  of  the  Classmeu,"  is  the 
phrase  of  one  advocate  of  ihe  (whole)  Statute,  who  appeared  in 
print  on  March  20.  And  it  is  notorious  that  this  has  been  com- 
monly understood  by  Members  of  Convocation  to  be  one  reason 
for  the  proposed  changes. 
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rather  an  apparent  necessity  that  every  Candidate 
for  high  Honours  should  be  examined  twice  over  in 
tho  same  books  to  the  same  extent,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Four  Classical  Moderators 
could  not  have  made  four  Classes  of  Honours,  without 
giving  nearly  or  quite  as  much  examination  as  is 
given  to  the  Candidates  now  at  the  Public  Examin- 
ation. A  strange  mode  of  giving  relief.  "  Call  you 
this  backing  your  friends  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  every  idle  man  would  need 
only  to  bring  up  some  ''  moraV*  Author  at  the  first 
Examination,  and  then  his  two  Authors  would  serve 
as  well  for  the  Second  Examination  as  for  the  First. 
Probably  four  books  of  Herodotus  and  Cicero  De 
Officiis  would  soon  have  been  the  standard  ^'  Books*' 
for  the  First  and  the 'Second  Examination,  among 
that  class  of  Undergraduates  which  this  part  of  the 
Statute  was  most  intended  to  touch.  The  Under- 
graduate's whole  range  of  Classics  might  then, 
according  to  the  proposed  Statute,  have  been, 

Responsions,  Euripides  two  plays,  Virgil  Georgics. 
First  Examination,  Herodotus  i — iv.  Cicero  De  Off. 
Second  Examination,  Ditto,  Ditto. 

The  whole  utility  of  the  First  Examination  depends 
on  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  Second ;  which 
must  be  defined  by  Statute,  not  left  to  find  its  own 
level.  On  this  important  subject,  allow  me  to  ofier 
a  few  practical  suggestions. 

First,  viewing  it  as  a  remedy  against  idleness,  it 


Beems  indispensable  in  all  cases  as  a  general  prin* 
ciple  ^  to  prohibit  the  repetition  of  the  same  books  ^ 
in  two  Examinations.  Tliis^  which  was  provided  in 
the  case  of  the  books  produced  at  the  Responsions, 
seems  so  obvious,  self-evident,  and  simple,  that  it  is 
surprising  it  should  have  been  omitted  in  regard  to 
the  Second  Examination. 

Secondly,  considering  it  as  a  road  to  '^  Honours;^* 
in  which  respect  it  was  avowedly  intended  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  most  meritorious  Candidates. 

If  Honours  are  conferred  in  the  two  Examinations, 
they  must  be  either  independent,  or  relative.  If 
they  are  independent,  the  Responsions  might  per- 
haps^ on  the  same  principle,  claim  Honours  also, 
and  we  might  have  four  Classes  for  each  of  the 
three  Examinations:  but  whether  in  two  or  three 
Examinations^  (and  I  have  no  desire  to  see  Honours 
awarded  at  the  Responsions^,)  at  least  the  greater 

^  There  would  be  some  exceptions;  as,  the  Gospels,  (or  any 
manual  of  the  rudiments  of  Religion,)  and  the  elements  of  Mathe- 
matics in  some  cases. 

*  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why  the  continuatien  of  the  same 
Author  need  be  forbidden  in  all  cases,  as  was  proposed  in  regard 
to  the  Responsions  and  First  Examination,  in  the  Statute. 

'  At  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that  if  the  distribution  of 
Honours  is  to  be  increased,  I  would  rather  see  them  given  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  I  would  rather  see  Honours 
at  the  Responsions  than  Honours  in  Theology,  for  theological 
attainments  and  theological  students.  There  are  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  men  should  be  beyond  the  stimulus  of 
'*  Class  Lists." 
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frequency  of  Honours  will  diminish  their  value. 
They  will  be  the  prize  of  the  year ;  not  the  prize  of 
the  Academical  Course  which  terminates  at  the  first 
Degi-ee.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those, 
who  wish  that  the  interest  of  the  Candidates  should 
still  be  kept  up  to  the  end  of  their  reading  for  the 
Degree.  Because,  if  Honours  are  given  in  the 
second  year,  independently  of  the  third  year*s  Ex- 
amination, both  cannot  have  a  value. 

For,  take  what  supposition  you  please.  If,  for 
instance,  a  man  gains  a  first  Class  in  the  First 
Examination,  but  not  in  the  Second  Examination, 
he  will  not  value  his  first  success,  because  it  has 
been  marred  by  his  failure  afterwards :  if  he  does 
not  get  a  First  Class  in  the  First  Examination,  he 
will  not  regret  it,  provided  he  can  succeed  in  the 
Final  one  :  or,  lastly,  if  he  should  gain  a  First  Class 
in  both  Examinations,  he  will  little  regard  the  First 
in  comparison  with  the  higher  distinction  of  the 
Second.  In  short,  if  you  make  two  series  of  in- 
dependent Honours,  the  end  will  be  either  that  men 
will  still  look  forward  to  the  Final  Examination,  and 
work  for  that  alone,  (as  they  do  now,)  and  despise 
the  First  Examination,  or  else  they  will  read  for  the 
First  Examination,  and  really  bring  their  course  to 
a  close,  and  try  for  the  prize  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

This  point  ought  to  be  stated  clearly,  in  order 
that  Members  of  Convocation  may  understand  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  measures  proposed,  and  make 
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up  their  minds  before  they  commit  themselves  to 
any  experiments. 

.  We  must  either  make  the  First  Examination 
subordinate  and  preparatory  to  the  Honours  of  the 
Second,  or  have  it  stand  independently,  a  mere 
excrescence,  and  therefore  an  incumbrance,  or  else 
make  it  the  rival  of  the  Second  Examination ;  of 
which  last  the  inevitable  result  will  be,  sooner  or 
later,  that  the  Final  Examination  will  be  sacrificed 
to  it,  and  the  Academical  Course  of  lAteroe  Hu" 
maniores,  to  the  Candidates  for  Honours,  will  practi- 
cally terminate  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  instead 
of  the  third. 

Some  may  desire  this.  I  cannot  think  it  would 
be  an  improvement;  nor  that  which  would  soon 
follow  then,  the  conferring  the  B.A.  Degree  a  year 
earlier  than  at  present.  For,  the  benefit  of  the 
Academic  Course  is  not  merely  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  of  which  perhaps  the  quick  and  in- 
dustrious might  get  enough  to  satisfy  Examiners 
(and  the  popular  estimate  of  what  an  Examination 
should  be)  in  two  years  instead  of  three.  But  the 
disciplining  and  maturing  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  formation  of  habits  of  thought,  require  time ; 
and  the  last  year  of  the  three  is  often  the  most 
improving,  not  only  to  those  who  waste  the  first  part 
of  their  time,  but  also  to  those  who  are  fairly  diligent 
throughout.  Although  no  doubt,  by  means  of  a 
more  rigorous  system,  we  might  compel  some  men 
to  produce   the  requisite  attainments  in  less  time 
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than  is  now  allowed,  more  harm  than  good  would  be 
done  by  accelerating  the  Examination  for  the 
Degree,  especially  to  the  Candidates  for  Honours. 
In  most  professions  Just  now,  the  tendency  is  rather  to 
extend  than  to  contract  the  time  spent  in  preparatory 
education.  People  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
old-fashioned  truth,  that  a  year  or  more  of  delay  in 
laying  a  good  foundation  of  general  education  is 
time  gained  in  the  end.  We  should  gain  nothing 
by  inviting  our  best  men  to  come  up  to  the  Examin- 
ation for  Classical  Honours  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  if  they  lost  that  which  is  generally  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  whole  Course,  the  last  year's 
preparation  :  which  will  follow,  if  independent 
Honours  are  given  in  the  First  Examination,  of  the 
same  kind  as  are  now  given  in  the  Public  Ex* 
amination  :  for  men  will  not  seek  the  same  contest 
twice.     "  Actum,  aiunt,  ne  agas^^ 

But  then  the  First  Elxamination  may  be  made 
without  Honours,  and  thu&  independent  of  the 
Second.  This  is  very  plain  and  easy,  so  far  as  it  is 
designed  to  be  a  remedy  against  idleness ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  *^  Passmen!'  are  concerned.  But 
observe  how  the  case  stands  with  the  Candidates 
for  Honours.  Convocation  Iim  agreed,  that  hence- 
forth they  shall  add  to  the  usual  requirements  some 
portion  of  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science;  and 
Convocation  has  agreed,  that  they,  like  other  men, 
shall  be  examined  once  in  addition,  between  the 
Responsions   and   the   Final  Examination  for  the 
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Degree.  Now  if  the  new  Examination  is  not  made 
conducive  to  Honours  at  all,  what  is  it  to  the  Can- 
didate for  Honours  but  a  hindrance,  a  mere  inter- 
ruption to  the  course  of  his  reading,  coming  at  a 
most  inconvenient  time,  just  when  he  is  entering  his 
critical  third  year?  The  Responsions  are  indeed 
now  little  but  a  hindrance  to  reading  men,  of  little 
real  use  to  them,  except  it  be  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  mode  of  Examination  in  the  Schools ;  but  they 
are  now  so  slight  a  matter  to  the  best  men,  that  the 
interruption  is  not  much  thought  of.  But  the  new 
First  Examination  will  be  a  much  more  serious  inter- 
ruption, not  only  because  it  will  be  the  second  of 
the  kind,  but  also  because  it  is  to  be  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  Candidate  is 
fully  occupied  with  his  own  reading.  He  will  have  to 
face  four  at  least  of  the  seven  Moderators,  instead  of 
only  the  Masters  of  the  Schools.  And  if  this  is  to  be 
all  extra,  and  not  to  help  him  at  all  to  the  First  Class, 
which  he  seeks,  he  will  have  some  reason  to  complain 
of  the  New  Statute,  and  the  profession  of  lightening 
the  labour  of  the  "  Classmen'' 

In  short,  at  present  Convocation  has  agreed  to 
increase  (so  far)  the  labour  of  the  **  Classmen  f' 
and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some** 
thing,  in  completing  the  Statute,  to  compensate  for 
this.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  If  you  make  the 
First  Examination  not  conducive  to  the  Honours  of 
the  Second,  you  merely  add  it  as  a  dead  weight  to 
the  men  who  are  already  worked  enough.     If  you 
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make  the  First  Examination  to  confer  a  complete 
series  or  scale  of  Honours,  you  will  pull  down  the 
Final  Examination  to  that,  and  ultimately  make  the 
Examination  of  the  second  year  the  final  object  of 
pursuit. 

From  this  difficulty  there  is  one  way  to  escape, 
which  is,  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  the  First 
Examination,  so  as  to  make  it  imtrumentoU  to  the 
Honours  of  the  Second  Examination ;  which  will  at 
the  same  time  give  greater  freedom  to  the  studies  o{ 
tlie  Candidates. 

This  will  be  effected,  in  a  word,  by  directing  the 
First  Examination  principally  to  Books,  to  the 
Authors  brought  up,  and  their  contents^ 

Let  me  explain  this  more  fully. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  common  temptation,, 
to  read  too  fast,  and  to  hurry  on  to  the  Authors 
supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  gain  distinction,  with- 
out taking  due  pains  to  lay  a  good  foundation  by 
previous  reading,  which  might  be  restrained  by  a 
plain  searching  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year;  for  this  is  general  and  obvious.  But  I  will  go 
to  what  is  more  particular.  Custom  has  established 
something  like  an  average  in  the  List  of  Books 
for  Honours :  of  these,  some  are  (or  are  supposed 
to  be)  more  important  than  others,  and  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  neglect  the  least  important 
and  commonplace  Authors.  The  testing  this  point, 
which  Examiners  feel  to  be  a  duty,  for  the  sake 
of  excluding  idleness  or  false  pretences  in  a  List 
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of  Books^  in  addition  to  the  general  trial  of  the 
merits  of  the  Candidates^  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
burden  to  the  Examiners.  Moreover,  as  the  List  of 
Books  is  one  item  of  merit,  the  Examiners  are  some- 
times burdened  by  the  necessity  to  examine  Candi- 
dates in  eveiy  one  of  their  Books  before  deciding,  if 
the  Books  are  at  all  out  of  the  way.  Also,  which  is 
the  most  important,  the  subjects  of  Examination  are 
not  all  equally  valuable,  nor  equally  necessary  to  be 
retained  in  the  memory  to  the  last.  But  a  careful 
man,  who  wishes  to  make  **  his  Class"'  sure,  would 
not  willingly  omit  any  thing  upon  which  he  may  be 
questioned,  and  would  endeavour  at  least  to  carry 
th^  smallest  details  of  facts  in  his  memory.  It  is 
well  known  how  heavily  this  minute  attention  to  all 
points  alike,  for  fear  of  being  caught  tripping  in  any, 
presses  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  men. 

Now  I  am  no  advocate  for  careless  reading,  or 
omitting  details.  But  it  seems  that  the  First 
Examination  might  afford  a  great  relief,  if  it  would 
take  charge  of  this  province,  if  it  would  examine 
men  in  ^'  their  books,''  in  those  detafls  of  facts,  and 
that  class  of  Authors,  which  every  competent  Candi- 
date Tor  Honours  ought  to  have  made  himself  once 
acquainted  with,  but  with  which  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  burden  his  memory  to  that  painful 
nicety  which  is  required  for  an  Examination,  when 
he  comes  up  to  the  final  trial.  This  would  relieve 
the  Candidates  from  much  labour ;  it  would  relieve 
the  Examiners  from  some  trouble  and  responsibility; 
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and  reduce  also  the  time  required  for  the  Final 
Examination  in  some  degree^  hy  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  books. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  whole  Examination 
would  be,  that  while  it  gives  a  good  security  for 
Books  being  well  read  by  Candidates  for  Honours, 
(better  indeed  than  there  is  at  present,)  it  would  assist 
generalization,  and  comparison,  and  promote  more 
extensive  reading.  For  while  unimportant  details, 
when  once  they  have  been  noticed,  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  from  the  mind,  the  important  points  will 
remain,  and  be  carried  on  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
to  be  gained  afterwards.  The  subjects  once  tested 
will  not  be  lost,  but  the  substance  wUl  remain  to  be 
the  foundation  of  that  which  follows.  To  promote 
habits  of  accuracy  is  doubtless  one  object  of  our 
system  here :  and  it  is  a  most  important  one.  There 
is  no  royal  road :  he  who  will  be  learned  in  any  line 
must  wade  through  a  great  mass  of  matter;  but  he 
needs  not  always  to  drag  this  after  him.  Niebuhr  or 
Mueller  had  not  always  present  to  their  minds  all  the 
details  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  historians,  although 
they  never  would  have  been  what  they  were  unless  they 
had  carefully  read  and  minutely  sifted  every  detail. 
What  I  propose  then  is,  to  assign  the  province  of 
sifting  Authors  to  the  First  Examination.  In  the 
present  (Final)  Examination  it  is  directed  by  Statute, 
that  the  ancient  Authors  may  be  illustrated  ex 
Neotericorum  Scriptis.  This  marks  the  distinction 
which  may  be  made.     Let  the  Final  Examination 
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be  conducted  on  this  principle:  but  let  no  such 
thing  be  allowed  in  the  First  Examination :  let  that 
be  an  Examination  "  in  Books/'  in  "  construing/' 
and  a  scholarlike  knowledge  of  their  language  and 
style^  and  a  full  account  of  their  matter  and  contents^ 
facts,  reasoning,  chronology,  geography,  and  an- 
tiquities, in  writing,  and  viva  voce.  Then  let  the 
Candidate  who  has  passed  this  scrutiny  be  put  into 
the  list  of  Candidati  Tnsigniores;  and  let  these  Books 
in  which  he  has  been  examined  be  considered  as 
finished,  and  let  him  be  free  from  all  further  trial 
in  them  at  the  Second  Examination ;  let  the  general 
rule,  which  prohibits  Books  from  being  repeated  in 
two.  successive  Examinations,  be  applied  here  also. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  by  this,  perhaps  some 
Books  would  be  removed  from  the  Final  Examination 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Candidates  who  had  read 
them,  the  answer  is,  that  although  the  book  did  not 
appear  nor  occupy  time  as  a  specific  subject  of  ques- 
tion, the  knowledge  derived  from  it  would  certainly  find 
a  place  in  answering  questions  upon  kindred  subjects, 
or  the  same  subject  continued.  If,  for  instance,  at  the 
First  Examination  a  man  had  finished  Herodotus  or 
a  Decade  of  Livy,  it  could  hardly  happen  that  the 
questions  on  Greek  and  Latin  History  in  the  Second 
Examination  should  not  give  him  opportunity  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  in  every 
point  that  would  conduce  much  to  his  success,  while 
he  would  escape  the  danger  of  danyiging  his  chance 
by  minute  questions,  (all  which  he  had  answered  in 
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the  former  Examination,)  and  be  saved  the  trouble 
of  a  (second)  Examination  in  the  text.  The  same 
answer  might  be  p^iven  concerning  the  Rhetoric 
of  Aristotle,  or  the  Poetics;  and  even  the  com- 
mon Poets,  as  Virgil,  Horace,  or  any  of  those 
which  men  would  commonly  read  within  their  first 
two  years^  which  might  be  finished  at  the  First 
Examination,  would  all  furnish  materials  for  answer- 
ing questions  on  high  points  of  Scholarship  and 
Philology  at  the  Second  Examination,  questions 
which  are  beneficial  to  none  but  advanced  Scholars, 
and  which  I  hope  will  still  form  part  of  the  Final 
Examination,  as  they  have  done  now  for  some  time. 

The  plan  might  then  be  carried  out  thus : — The 
Candidates,  who  ofiered  a  List  of  more  than  the 
minimum  of  Books  at  the  First  Examination,  should 
be  examined  thoroughly  in  them  by  the  Examiners 
or  Moderators ;  and  if  they  satisfied  the  trial,  if  the 
Books,  whether  small  or  great,  were  done  in  a 
scholarlike  and  accurate  manner,  they  should  be 
placed  among  the  Candidati  Insiyniores  for  those 
Books.  The  value  of  which  distinction  would  depend 
mainly  on  the  quantity  of  Books  thus  certified  to 
have  been  well  read  and  known.  Then  at  the. 
Final,  Second  Examination,  these  Candidati  Insig-* 
niores  might  add  to  the  List  of  Books  which  they 
would  present  for  that  Examination,  the  ^lames  of 
aU  those  Books  in  which  they  have  been  examined 
and  passed  at  the  First  Examination^;  in  which 

*  This  might  easily  be  checked  by  keeping  an  entry  of  the 
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they  should  not  he  examined  again,  but  thus  certify 
that  they  had  been  already  examined.  And  this 
account  of  the  work  done  in  the  First  Examination 
would  be  both  a  warrant  of  the  competency  of  the 
Candidate  for  Honours,  and  a  useful  guide  to  the 
Examiners  in  conducting  the  Second  Examination. 
Upon  this  principle  it  would  be  advisable  to 
require  the  Candidates  for  Honours  at  the  Second 
Examination  to  have  been  among  the  Candidati 
Insigniores  of  the  First:  which  is  in  fact  merely 
to  say,  that  every  Candidate  shall  be  required  to 
pass  a  sufficient  examination  in  some  of  the  Books 
which  he  would  have  taken  up  at  the  Second 
Examination;  which  would  be  no  great  hardship, 
since  it  would  be  left  to  his  own  choice  which  of  his 
Books,  or  how  many,  he  should  thus  do  in  advance, 
and  all  would  still  appear  on  his  List  in  some  way,  if 
that  were  an  object;  but  the  Final  Examination 
would  be  so  much  the  lighter  for  all  that  had 
been  done  at  the  First  Examination  \ 

*'  Boaka"  of  each  Candidate  under  his  name  in  the  Schools' 
Register  of  those  who  pass  the  Examination^  as  was  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  Responsions  in  the  late  Statute,  in  Vote  5. 

'  Candidates  for  Honours  generally  give  in  a  List  of  ahout  a 
dozen  "  Books,"  Half  of  that  number,  if  well  selected,  would  be 
text-books  enough  for  the  Final  Examination  to  be  founded  upon. 
It  would  be  a  relief  to  all  parties,  and  tend  to  raise  rather  than 
depress  the  quality  of  the  Examination,  if  one  third  at  least  of  the 
usual  number  could  have  been  disposed  of  by  an  earlier  Examin- 
ation :  as  they  must  have  been  read  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 
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The  proposal  id  the  late  Statute,  to  require  Honours 
in  the  First  Examination  as  a  condition  of  gaining 
them  in  the  Second,  was  naturally  rejected  by 
Convocation,  as  it  contained  an  express  sanction  of 
the  four  classes  (ardines)  of  Honours  in  the  First 
Examination,  which  had  been  already  negatived; 
and  there  were  evident  objections  against  it,  whHe 
the  two  Examinations  were  made  so  independent  of 
each  other,  as  they  were  in  the  proposed  Statute. 
Under  a  different  regulation  there  might  be  good 
reason  why  a  place  in  the  Candidati  Insigniores  of  the 
First  Examination  should  be  made  a  necessary  step 
to  the  final  Honours ;  which  indeed  would  be  only 
including  the  two  Examinations  in  one  scheme,  as 
the  separate  processes  for  one  result;  and  this  it 
seems  to  me  they  must  be  made  in  some  way  or 
other,  if  the  new  Examination  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  remedy  against  idleness  for  the  idle,  and  a 
help  towards  the  end  of  their  labours  for  the  in- 
dustrious. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  the  Classical 
Examinations  alone.  But  the  same  view  might  be 
taken  of  the  Mathematical  part  The  plan  sug- 
gested might  include  Mathematics  also.  The  First 
Examination  might  be  the  time  for  the  Candidates 
for  Honours  in  Mathematics  to  be  examined  in  such 
of  the  more  elementary  works^  of  the  higher  depart- 

<  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  the  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus,  might  all  be  admissible.     Dynar 
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ments  as  they  liked  to  offer:  and  when  they  had 
satisfied  the  Moderators,  and  gained  their  place  in 
the  Candidati  Insigniores,  the  books  or  subjects  so 
disposed  of  might  be  considered  as  finished,  and 
they  might  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  their 
subjects  in  the  Final  Examination. 

These,  Mr.Vice-Chancellor,  are  the  main  features 
of  the  suggestions  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying 
before  you  here.  The  principal  object  of  these 
remarks  is  the  new,  intermediate,  or  ^^FirsV  Ex- 
amination :  which,  being  capable,  in  my  opinion,  of 
great  good,  may  also  be  completely  spoilt  by  mis- 
management; and  for  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
at  present  to  make  some  provision  towards  relieving 
the  Candidates  for  Honours.  Because,  (I  repeat,) 
so  far  we  have  simply  added  greatly  to  their  burden; 
we  have  imposed  upon  them  a  double  Examination, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
we  have  given  them  no  assistance  or  compensation 
whatever.  Unless  we  do  something  in  this  dbection, 
the  measures  which  have  been  agreed  to  in  Convo- 
cation already  will  finally  break  down  altogether. 

The  plan  which  has  been  sketched  above  proposes 
to  take  the  subjects  of  study  in  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  order,  testing  the  proficiency  of  Can- 
didates gradually  in  each,  and  laying  aside  what  is 
elementary  just  at  that  time  when  an  improving 
mind  would  •  desire  more  freedom  to  complete  his 

mics,  and  all  mixed  Mathematics^  Astronomy^  &c.  might  be  reserved 
for  the  Second  Examination. 
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course,  and  thus  affording  relief,  but  reserving  the 
finishing  of  each  subject  for  the  Final  Examination ; 
which  would  stand  on  the  same  basis  as  at  present, 
but  being  lightened  of  some  subordinate  details, 
might  admit  of  extension  in  other  directions. 

Permit  me  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
particulars  in  the  Statute  lately  proposed. 

It  would  be  a  change  greatly  for  the  worse,  if  the 
trial  in  Critical  Scholarship  were  excluded  from  the 
Final  Examination,  as  was  there  designed.  That 
scheme  seemed  indeed  rather  to  be  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  Grammar  and  Philology,  while  the  culti- 
vation of  high  Scholarship  was  really  'discouraged, 
and  laid  on  the  shelf  in  the  trial  for  the  highest 
Honours.  For  in  the  New  Statute  for  the  Re- 
sponsions,  all  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  Books 
is  more  rigorously  excluded,  and  the  Examination 
more  pointedly  confined  to  the  accuratam  Gram- 
maticte  normam  (these  words  are  new)  than  ever. 
This  perhaps  is  no  improvement :  the  change  might 
better  have  been  made  the  other  way,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  persons. 

In  the  First  Examination,  again,  all  the  men 
were  to  be  tried  expressly,  ad  accuratam  Gram- 
matic€B  normam  utriusque  lingtuB ;  as  if  there  could 
be  any  Examination  in  the  text  of  Classical  Authors 
which  was  not  grammatical;  every  man  was  to  answer 
a  paper  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Questions :  the 
Candidate  for  Honours  was  to  be  commended,  if  proved 
to  hefidus  interpres;  he  was  invited  to  write  verses; 
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and  Philology  and  Criticism  were  always  to  be  espe- 
cially regarded  in  awarding  Honours*  But  beside  and 
above  all  this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Gospels  also 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  should  do  homage  to 
Grammar ;  that  out  of  them,  speciaUiery  Quastiones 
ad  Grammaticam  et  ad  Sermanis  proprietatem  perti- 
nenteSf  excutiantur\ 

This  excessive  concern  for  the  Grammatical 
interest  was  however  then  to  cease.  The  ghost  was 
laid  by  the  Second  Examination :  for  in  that, 
Critical  Scholarship  was  not  alluded  to  among  the 
subjects,  nor  required  among  the  qualifications  for 
Honours,  unless  writing  a  Latin  Theme  might  be  so 
considered '. 

^  As  this  cannot  be  intended  to  mean,  that  men  should  be 
examined  in  Greek  Grammar  out  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  it  does  reaUy  mean,  more  than,  that  the  Greek 
should  be  construed  grammatically,  i.  e.  correctly,  into  English : 
unless  it  be,  that  no  questions  should  be  asked  about  the  doctrine 
(i.  e.  the  meaning)  of  it;  like  the  clause  in  the  Responsion 
Statute ;  a  distinction  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  in  our 
treatment  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  Allow  me  to  ask  in  connection  with  this  point,  whether  there 
is  any  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  new  phrase,  'Liters  Gr^Bcm  et 
Latinos  P*  In  the  Statutes  at  present  we  have  two  definitions,  or 
descriptions  at  least,  of  Litera  Hutnaniores.  In  the  Responsions 
they  are  called.  Lingua  Graca  et  Latina;  in  the  Public  Ex- 
aminations, several  Subjects  are  specified.  History,  Rhetoric, 
Poetry,  &c.  as  contained  in  the  name.  Now  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  third  definition  at  the  First  Examination,  Litera  Graca  et 
Latina:  which  name,  by  the  way,  properly  signifies  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  a  good  deal  more  than  was 
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But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  reconsidered 
before  the  Statute  is  again  brought  into  Convocation ; 
and  Scholarship  restored  to  its  place,  not  as  the 
only,  nor  the  greatest,  but  at  least  one  among  the 
qualifications  for  the  Highest  Honours. 

Concerning  some  few  other  points,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  First  Examination,  where  a  choice 
is  given  between  Euclid  and  Logic,  there  seems  to 
be  hardly  enough  required  of  the  former.  Three 
Books  of  Euclid  is  a  small  quantity,  considering 
that  two  Books  are  required  for  the  Responsions. 

contemplated  at  that  Examinatiou.  But  are  not  LiiertB  Huma^ 
nicres  really  the  same  all  through^  differing  only  at  different 
points  of  our  Course,  in  the  degree  or  extent  of  attainments,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  same  direction  differs  from  the  second  and 
third  ^  Such  distinctions  seem  needless :  they  confuse  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Statutes,  and  they  may  he  made  a  cover  to  intioduee 
arbitrary  and  unsound  differences  of  practice  in  reading  or  ex- 
amining. 

Let  it  be  observed  too  by  the  way,  that  in  the  late  proposed 
Statute  the  definition  of  Literct  Humaniores  at  the  Second  Ex- 
amination (Vote  15.)  was  so  worded,  as  to  exclude  the  Poets,  if 
strictly  interpreted.  For  by  adding  a  clause  to  introduce  the 
Orators,  (as  it  did,)  it  implied  that  the  mention  of  Rhetorica 
before  did  not  include  the  Orators,  (although,  in  fact,  the  Orators 
hare  been  always  taken  up  by  all  who  liked  it;)  and  therefore  by 
parity  of  reason,  Poelica,  in  the  same  sentence,  did  not  include 
the  Poets:  and  since  there  was  no  special  clause  added  to  au- 
thorize the  Poets,  as  there  was  to  authorize  the  Orators,  the 
proposed  Statute,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  wording  goes,  in  sanc- 
tioning the  Orators,  clearly  implied  that  the  Poets  were  to  be 
excluded.  I  do  not  suppose  this  was  intended :  but  it  is  prudent 
to  guard  against  possible  misconstructions. 
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Four  would  make  a  more  equal  balance  with  Logic 
under  the  new  System. 

The  allotment  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Logic 
between  the  three  Examinations  was  well  arranged: 
but  1  would  submit,  that  the  Four  Gospels  without 
the  Acts  would  be  enough  for  the  First  Examination. 
And  the  choice  of  the  Classical  Authors  was  un- 
fortunate. It  seems  no  improvement,  in  the  first 
place,  to  diminish  the  quantity  for  the  Responsions. 
Four  Books  of  Herodotus,  or  Four  Greek  Plays, 
was  not  so  great  a  burden,  that  it  need  have  been 
reduced  to  half.  This,  however,  has  passed  Con- 
vocation, and  is  become  law ;  therefore  we  will  make 
the  best  of  it  The  proposed  distribution  of  the 
Authors  between  the  First  and  Second  Examination 
is  still  worse.  I  cannot  consent  to  banish  all  the 
Poets  from  the  Second  Examination.  However  Plato 
might  have  rejoiced  in  seeing  them  thus  excluded 
from  our  Academical  TroXireiaj  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
port  with  them,  until  we  find  something  better  to  put 
in  their  place ;  which  we  have  not  yet  done. 

Neither  does  it  seem  that  any  thing  would  be 
gained  by  requiring  all  the  "  Passmen"  to  bring  up 
a  Greek  or  Latin  work  on  Ethics.  Was  it  intended 
that  every  man  should  read  a  portion  of  Aristotle 
or  Plato?  Or  whom  are  they  to  find  among  the 
Latins?  We  are  not  yet  going,  I  hope,  to  learn 
our  moral  duties  from  the  Classics,  whether  Poetry 
or  Prose.  But  perhaps  many  a  mind  would  derive 
as  much   moral   cultivation  and   refinement    from 
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reading  some  of  the  best  Poets,  as  Sophocles,  or 
iEschylus,  or  Homer,  as  from  crammiDg  ''  morality^' 
in  Cicero  De  Officiis.  I  fear  this  smattering  of 
Ethics  would  produce  little  fruit.  It  would  be 
neither  Classical  nor  Philosophical,  but  a  shallow 
and  unprofitable  mixture  of  both. 

I  will  not  take  up  yoiur  time  with  observations  on 
other  parts  of  the  Statute,  because  my  object  here  is, 
to  call  attention  chiefly  to  one  point,  the  proposed 
additional,  or  ^'  First,''  Examination ;  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  success  of  the  whole 
measure  will  mainly  depend.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  suggest  what  is  practicable,  and  to  adopt  what  is 
good  in  our  present  mode  to  the  purposes  designed, 
rather  than  to  construct  a  new  system:  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  the 
subject,  but  to  offer  suggestions.  If  any  object, 
that  what  is  here  suggested  is  not  enough,  I  would 
answer,  that  this  little  will  probably  prove  a  great 
deal  when  carried  into  practice.  A  small  change 
of  direction  at  the  centre  will  make  a  difference  of  a 
great  distance  at  the  circumference.  And  after  all, 
the  regulations  which  we  make  now,  be  the  change 
small  or  great,  will  in  course  of  time  be  remodelled, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  another  generation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Hussey. 

BeaumofU  Street,  March  31,  1849. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY, 

Thb  increased  attention  which  has  been  given  of 
late  years  to  the  study  of  History  is  a  phsenomenon 
which  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  one  who 
has  at  all  given  his  attention  to  the  aspect  of  the  human 
mind  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  peculiar  channel 
which  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  have  chosen  for 
their  development  in  an  age  whose  first  aspect  is  one 
of  primary  devotion  to  the  lower  range  of  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  is  attention  to  physical  pursuits,  to 
those  which  indeed  exercise  some  of  the  keenest 
powers  of  the  intellect,  but  do  not  in  any  high  de- 
gree suggest  the  human  mind  as  the  study  for  itself, 
which  do  not  exhibit  either  the  abstract  principles 
or  the  practical  workings  of  our  mental  and  moral 
constitution.  In  direct  protest  against  this  tendency 
is  that  which  is  certainly,  next  to  itself,  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  times.  It  hardly  needs  proof 
that  history  is  now  a  more  prevalent  study,  and  even 
that  it  is  better  understood,  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  the  world;  or  that  it  is  more  extensively 
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followed  than  any  of  its  kindred  or  higher  pursuits. 
Philosophy,  poetry,  art,  though  none  of  them  at  pre-^ 
sent  despised,  have  all  seen  better  days ;  nor  do  they 
now  exercise  the  same  influence  over  men's  minds  that 
history  does.  Philosophy,  the  real  and  true  philosophy 
of  mind,  the  real  and  true  human  science,  can  hardly 
be  popular  or  popularized ;  so  it  can  hardly  come  into 
the  comparison ;  but  poetry  and  art  are  especially  di- 
rected to  work  upon  every  class  of  minds.  Yet  they 
will  hardly  point  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  one  of  the  times  in  which  they  most  flourished ; 
while  history,  as  a  study,  though  perhaps  destined  to 
make  advances  altogether  beyond  our  conception,  can 
hardly  fail  to  look  back  upon  the  age  of  Niebuhr, 
Arnold,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote,  of  Guizot,  Thierry,  Pal- 
grave,  and  Lappenberg,  as  at  all  events  one  which  has 
outstripped  its  predecessors,  however  its  successors 
may  hereafter  outstrip  it. 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  this  aspect  of  the  time 
may  be  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  excessive 
attention  given  to  physical  studies.  In  some  points  the 
study  of  history  approaches  more  nearly  to  them  than 
does  any  other  branch  of  mental  and  moral  science. 
It  is  not  indeed  directly  concerned  with  matter,  but 
still,  in  common  with  the  others,  with  mind;  but 
it  is  with  mind  in  its  most  material  aspect;  mind 
definite,  tangible,  practical,  surrounded  with  the  con- 
ditions and  accompaniments  of  physical  existence. 
History  does  not  deal  with  abstractions,  nor  can  it 
ever  teach  first  principles:  it  has  primarily  to  deal, 


like  the  physical  sciences,  with  outward  facts  or  phae- 
nomena ;  and  though  it  assigns  these  facts  to  the 
working  of  certain  laws  or  principles,  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  invest  those  laws  with  the  character  of  eternal 
and  immutable  truth.  They  are,  like  the  laws  of 
physical  science,  only  generalizations  from  instances, 
a  high  class  of  probabilities,  hardly  amounting  to 
moral  certainty,  far  less  to  that  demonstrative  charac- 
ter to  which  mathematical  and  moral  truth — accord- 
ing to  their  respective  totally  different  methods  of 
demonstration — may  with  equal  justice  lay  claim. 

And,  more  than  this,  in  one  very  important  re- 
spect, historical  and  physical  science  have  a  point  di- 
rectly in  common.  The  great  fact  of  the  diversities  of 
man's  physical  and  intellectual  temperament  according 
to  the  diversities  of  race  and  climate  belongs  alike  to 
both.  And  this,  carried  too  far  as  it  often  is,  abused 
to  evil  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fields  which  have  been  recently  opened  for 
both  pursuits.  And  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  geography 
as  another  common  ground  ;  physical  geography  sup- 
plies the  key  to  many  otherwise  dark  passages  of  his- 
tory ;  and  physical  geography  is  clearly  a  part  of  phy- 
sical science,  and  one  closely  connected  with  gtjology 
itself.  Here  then,  besides  a  certain  subtler  affinity 
between  the  two  pursuits,  we  find  branches  of  study 
which  they  share  in  common;  whereas  the  higher 
and  purer  intellectual  studies,  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy,  are  hardly  capable  of  being  brought  into 
this  close  concomitancy  with  material  things. 

b2 


Yet  with  all  this  connexion — ^both  studies  thus  being 
aspects  of  the  practical  and  definite  turn  of  our  days 
— ^the  study  of  History  remains  the  protest  of  mind 
against  matter  in  a  material  age.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  there  are  other  objects  of  pursuit 
worthy  an  intelligent  constitution,  besides  the  disco- 
veries which  have  done  so  much  to  realize  the  views 
of  those  philosophers  who  regard  time  and  space  as 
non-entities.  And  yet  the  historian  does  this  also  in 
a  higher  sense  than  the  inventor  of  the  railway  and 
the  steam-boat.  Those  to  whom  his  stores  are  really 
open  are  more  truly  present  with  Miltiades  first 
arraying  the  west  against  the  east,  and  proving  the 
superiority  of  freedom  over  slavery,  of  Greek  over  Bar- 
barian, in  days  when  the  Greek  yet  trembled  at  the 
Median  name,  or  with  the  sons  of  Godwin  striking 
the  last  blow  for  that  name,  and  race,  and  tongue, 
and  laws  of  England,  which  the  silent  battle-fields 
of  ages  have  restored  to  us,  than  those  to  whom 
the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Senlac  are  familiar,  but 
who  have  no  real  conception  of  the  deeds  which  they 
have  witnessed ;  nay  more,  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
we  who  see  from  afar,  often  see  more  clearly  than  those 
whose  eyes  beheld,  or  even  whose  hearts  and  hands 
wrought,  the  mighty  deeds  which  we  commemorate. 
They  have  worked  for  us ;  we  see  causes  and  effects 
of  which  the  actors  themselves  could  hardly  have  been 
aware ;  the  undying  possession  of  Grecian  art  and  in- 
tellect, and  our  own  as  yet  unshaken  heritage  of 
Saxon  freedom,  were  won  for  us  by  men  who  did 
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their  calling,  well  and  nobly,  in  their  own  generation, 
but  knew  not  that  their  deeds  were  to  become  the  in- 
heritance of  all  time. 

Such  are  the  thoughts — thoughts  which  must  strike 
on  a  responsive  chord  in  every  one  who  has  a  heart  to 
feel  or  a  mind  to  understand  his  place  and  calling  as 
man — which  our  age  sets  more  vividly  before  us  than, 
any  other,  in  opposition  to  its  own  idol,  to  what  we 
may  almost  speak  of  as  "  science  falsely  so  called  ;"  to 
the  spirit  which  places  the  theory  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  waves  before  that  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
which  dives  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  into  a 
deeper  treasure  than  the  fearful  and  mysterious  nature 
with  which  the  Creator  of  both  has  invested  that  earth's 
ruler.  Physical  science  has  its  place,  as  all  knowledge 
must  have ;  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  our  bodily 
comforts,  our  social  intercourse,  and,  as  a  very  distant 
means,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  sciences  themselves. 
But  let  it  not  step  out  of  its  place  ;  let  it  not  assmne 
the  rank  of  its  betters ;  let  not  a  collection  of  facts 
and  probabilities  arrogate  to  itself  almost  exclusively 
that  name  of  science,  which  belongs,  rightly  and  pri- 
marily, only  to  the  knowledge  of  eternal  truth.  The 
mind  of  man  is  something  more  glorious  and  more 
awful  than  system  beyond  system  of  suns  and  con- 
stellations. And  let  it  not  be  said  that  in  the  one 
case  we  are  directly  studying  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
in  the  other  only  the  actions  of  His  creatures.  In  the  ab- 
stract study  of  man's  nature  we  attain  the  theory  of  the 
"  noblest  work"  of  the  Creator ;  as  we  contemplate  its 
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practical  workings  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  we  be- 
hold— even  without  going  on  to  its  more  sacred  and 
awful  manifestations — the  most  speaking  evidences  of 
His  highest  attributes.  Even  in  secular  history  we 
are  still  studying  His  works ;  the  deeds  of  Pericles  and 
Decius,  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  are  as  much  the 
creations  of  Almighty  power  as  the  earth  we  tread  or 
the  sky  we  gaze  upon.  History  may  be  viewed  in  an 
irreligious  point  of  view — so  may  physical  science,  and 
much  oftener  has  been  so — but  it  natm'ally  leads  us  to 
a  higher  attribute  of  the  Almighty  than  the  other  can 
in  its  most  devotional  form.  When,  according  to  the 
hackneyed  quotation,  we 

"  Look  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 
we  do  but  look  up  to  the  lowest — if  we  may  safely  so 
speak,  certainly  that  which  least  concerns  us  as  moral 
agents — of  all  the  attributes  of  Divinity ;  we  arrive 
at  the  mere  power  of  the  Creator;  the  other  leads 
us  directly  to  what  it  most  concerns  us  to  contemplate, 
the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  of  the  Moral  Gover- 
nor'. And  we  may  add  that  History  has  been  selected 
by  Revelation  itself  as  the  chosen  vehicle  of  its  teach- 
ing in  a  manner  which  can  be  asserted  of  no  other 
human  pursuit^;  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  has  set  on 

»  See  this  whole  train  of  thought  most  ably  carried  out  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer,  in  the  well  known  review  of  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  Blanco  White. 

b  Notwithstanding  the  prominence  given  in  some  parts  of  Scripture 
to  allusions  to  natural  objects,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  part  of 
its  direct  teaching  in  the  same  sense  as  history  does;  and  we  may 
further  observe  that  they  do  not  lead  us  so  frequently  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  brut«  matter,  as  of  life  and  mind,  though  in  their  lower  forms. 
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it  the  especial  stamp  and  seal  of  Divine  approbation ;  a 
portion  of  history  is  given  us  on  the  highest  sanction^ 
as  a  sample  of  the  true  and  religious  treatment  of  the 
whole. 

The  study  of  history  then  is  the  point  from  which 
we  may  most  reasonably  hope  to  influence  the  present 
age  for  good,  as  being  the  point  amoiig  the  higher 
studies  which  it  has  chosen  for  itself.  And  we  have 
an  advantage  not  only  in  the  prevalence  of  the  study, 
but  in  the  universal  range  given  to  it ;  there  is  hardly 
any  age  from  Pharaoh  to  Napoleon,  hardly  any  country 
"from  China  to  Peru,"  which  has  not  its  historian. 
And  not  only  is  every  conceivable  branch  of  the 
study  treated  of,  but  we  have  every  conceivable 
way  of  treating  the  subject;  we  have  the  diligent 
pioneers  of  their  betters,  the  antiquarian  collectors  of 
charters  and  letters,  the  editors  of  chronicles,  and 
elucidators  of  individual  facts ;  we  have  constitutional 
antiquaries,  who  trace  out  for  us  the  growth  and 
decay  of  individual  governments ;  there  is  the  sober 
judgement  and  sound  criticism  of  Thirlwall  and  Lap- 
penberg;  the  life-like  grouping  and  glowing  colouring  of 
Thierry ;  the  intuitive  divination  of  Niebuhr ;  and,  above 

Natural  history  would  seem  to  be  the  connecting^  link  between  the 
mental  and  physical  sciences,  and  occupies  ground  common  to  both; 
so  that,  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  viewed,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered either  as  the  lowest  of  the  one  or  the  highest  of  the  other. 
Surely  the  study  of  the  habits  and  economy,  and  even  the  affinities 
and  classifications,  of  at  least  the  higher  animals,  is  a  higher  pursuit 
than  investigations  about  stones  and  gases ;  if  pursued  in  a  spirit  at 
ail  worthy  of  it,  it  is  certainly  a  branch  of  moral  science. 
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all,  the  wide  grasp,  the  majestic  eloquence,  the  moral 
dignity  of  Arnold.  Our  own  early  history,  our  truest 
and  most  national  antiquities,  have  as  yet  been  so  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  vague  theory  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  dead  archaeology  on  the  other,  as  to  have  found 
no  historian  in  the  highest  sense,  none  at  least  whose 
works  are  not  open  to  grave  charges  either  of  excess 
or  defect.  A  novel''  of  the  day  has  done  more  for  the 
most  important  point  of  English  history  than  all  the 
chroniclers  and  antiquaries  who  have  laboured  at  it. 
But  other  parts  of  the  great  drama  of  the  world  have 
been  more  fortunate;  and  we  may  especially  remark 
that  the  more  true  and  real  understanding  of  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  almost  simulta- 
neous with  the  extension  of  the  historic  field  to  the 
great  systems  and  mighty  deeds  of  men  of  our  own 
creed  and  lineage.  Each  has  been  a  witness  against 
exclusive  attention  to  the  other;  and  the  greatest 
names  in  each  have  shone  almost  equally  conspicuously 
in  both ;  the  worthiest  occupier  of  the  Chair  of  Mo- 
dem History  was  at  the  same  moment  the  author  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievement  that  the  field  of  an- 
cient learning  has  ever  supplied. 

c  I  allude  of  course  to  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's  "  Harold."  I  may  add 
that  the  historical  romauce,  when  it  strictly  adheres  to  historical  truth — 
otherwise  it  is  worse  tban  worthless — is  surely  an  engine  not  to  be 
despised.  Of  course  it  is  no  substitute  for  real  historical  reading, 
but  it  is  a  very  valuable  accompaniment  to  it,  as  setting  events,  and 
customs,  and  individuals  in  a  clearer  and  more  definite  light  than  his. 
tory  itself  can  do.    It  is  a  historical  picture  in  writing. 
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It  is  this  extension  of  the  study  of  history  to  which 
our  attention  is  more  especially  called  at  the  present 
moment.  We  have  at  last  awaked  to  the  fact  that 
Greece  and  Rome  do  not  exhaust  the  world's  stock 
of  wisdom  and  greatness ;  we  have  learned  that  such 
a  monopoly  of  dignity  was  never  granted  to  any  age 
or  nation ;  that  the  soil  of  Teutonic  Christendom  has 
brought  forth  as  deep  and  enduring  systems,  as  glo- 
rious works  of  art  and  genius,  as  mighty  deeds  of  na- 
tional and  individual  greatness,  as  ought  that  south- 
ern heathendom  can  boast.  We  have  at  last  learned 
where  to  look  for  our  own  fathers ;  we  have  at  last 
discovered  that  we  owe  not  more  to  Athenian 
forms  of  beauty,  to  Roman  laws  and  government, 
than  to  those  seeds  of  liberty  and  glory  which  the 
despised  "  barbarian"  planted  in  his  German  forest 
or  on  his  Scandinavian  rock.  Fopv  KPi^fiij?  eyyiou' 
deep  as  are  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  precious  and  undying  as  are  the 
treasures  they  have  bequeathed  to  us ;  still  the  inheri- 
tance of  our  fathers  is  clearer  than  the  bequest  of  the 
stranger  ;  the  inheritance  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  modem  arts  and  literature  and 
manners  and  government  are  primarily  founded, 
and  to  which  we  owe  that  the  thrones  of  the  North 
stand  firm  amid  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  that  peace 
and  order  still  reign  supreme  in  the  realm  alike 
of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwin, 
while  the  land  of  the  Conqueror  is  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  intestine  broils,  and  the  last  poor  fragments  of 
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Rome,  alike  Imperial  and  Papal,  are  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  earth,  or  mamtained  only  by  the  sword 
of  the  stranger  among  an  unwilling  and  ungrateful 
people. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  events  of  the  last 
year,  if  nothing  else  had  hitherto  done  it,  did  not  open 
the  eyes  of  every  one  who  has  a  right  to  boast  of  a 
share  in  that  Northern  lineage  which  is  indeed  the 
true  aristocracy  of  mankind,  to  the  claims  which  the 
history  of  his  own  land,  his  own  race,  his  own  faith — 
that  faith  for  which  that  race  has  supplied  such  count- 
less saints  and  martyrs  and  warriors  of  the  Cross — 
must  have  upon  his  careful  and  attentive  study.  And 
let  it  not  evaporate  in  talk;  let  us  not  have  the 
name  "  Saxon"  on  our  lips  till  it  becomes  a  by-word 
of  which  Cerdic  or  Alfred  would  have  been  weary, 
without  being  able  to  prove  the  claim  which  we 
are  so  fond  of  preferring.  The  demonstration — ^the 
history  of  Teutonic  institutions  in  England,  their 
growth,  their  decay,  their  renovation — has  yet  to 
be  written,  and  neither  newspaper-declaimers  nor 
learned  antiquarians  have  as  yet  helped  us  on 
very  far  towards  it. 

There  is  of  course  no  subject  in  which  shallow, 
half-knowledge,  baseless  theories  without  facts,  or  dull 
facts  not  expanded  into  principles,  is  more  to  be 
feared  and  expected  than  in  the  subject  of  modern 
history.  It  stands  open  to  all,  men,  women,  and 
children;  it  does  not  require  that  sound  schooling 
at  once  sobering  and  enlarging  the  mind,  which  the 
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time-honoured  discipline  of  that  University  whose 
traest  dignity  we  are  now  called  on  to  preserve,  en- 
forces on  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  have  entered 
on  the  line  of  study  which  her  wisdom  has  marked 
out.  All,  "indocti  doctique,*'  may  rush  at  it  with 
or  without  preparation,  without  treading  that  hard 
and  toilsome  path  by  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
world  must  be  approached ;  without  puzzUng  through 
the  involved  sentences  of  Thucydides,  or  wearying  the 
brain  over  the  refinements  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
mediaeval  logic.  But  there  is  in  truth  no  royal  road 
to  modern,  any  more  than  to  ancient  history;  no 
one  can  rightly  understand  the  former  without  having 
thoroughly  grasped  the  latter.  If  any  one  thinks  there 
is,  let  him  take  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of 
Arnold's  Thucydides  as  the  first  antidote,  and  not  re- 
peat his  assertion  till  he  is  master  of  the  six  goodly 
and  learned  octavos  wherein  the  late  annual  proposer 
of  the  ballot  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  has 
found  consolation  for  himself  and  instruction  for 
others  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  where  the  old  man 
of  the  Pnyx  luxuriated  among  his  beans  and  oyster- 
shells. 

And  we  are  now  told  that  our  University  system  is 
old,  worn  out,  and  contracted,  that  we  dwell  only 
among  things  which  are  past  and  gone,  that  we  do 
not  expand  our  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  that  we  pore  amid  classic  dust  and  forget  the 
realities  of  the  world  around  us ;  that  our  studies  are 
narrow,  illiberal,  antiquated, 
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That  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy  and  history 
and  poetry  is  valueless  is  an  assertion  so  palpably  ab- 
surd that  for  its  refutation  we  need  only  appeal  to 
any  but  the  merest  sciolists  of  those  who  cry  out 
against  us.  Happily  no  such  proposal  is  laid  before 
us  for  our  rejection ;  we  are  not  called  on  to  destroy 
any  portion  of  our  existing  fabric,  but  simply  to  make 
certain  additions  to  it.  We  are  not  called  on  to  give 
up  our  Thucydides  and  our  Tacitus,  but  only  to  give 
them — we  do  not  exactly  know  who — as  their  com- 
panions. We  are  called  on  to  admit  Modern  History 
as  a  direct  subject  for  University  studies  and  exam- 
inations. From  this  arise  at  once  two  questions,  first, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  change  in  itself,  secondly, 
as  to  the  particular  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
eflPect  it. 

As  to  the  former  question,  when  I  answer  it,  as  far 
as  my  own  vote  is  concerned,  in  the  strongest  possible 
negative,  I  need  hardly  go  about  to  defend  myself 
from  the  charge  of  depreciating  the  study  of  modern 
history.  I  have  above  freely  confessed  that  to  us  it 
is  more  directly  interesting  and  profitable  than  an- 
cient ;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  any  acquaint- 
ance with  it  worthy  the  name  requires  the  study  of 
ancient  history  as  a  necessary  substructure.  And 
Purely  it  is  not  to  be  argued  that  every  valuable  and 
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important  study — and  there  is  no  study,  not  abso- 
lutely  frivolous,  which  is  not  more  or  less  valuable 
and  important — should  form  a  portion  of  direct  Aca- 
demical study,  of  those  subjects  which  enter  into  the 
examination  for  the  Degree.  We  do  not  create,  nor 
is  it  proposed  to  create,  graduates  in  Hebrew  or  Sans- 
crit, or  licentiates  in  Painting  or  Architecture,  nor  has 
the  stimulus  of  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  and  Mr.  Drummond's 
Professorships  as  yet  obtained  for  Economy,  either 
Rural  or  Political,  any  weight  in  determining  the 
honours  of  the  Class  List.  Yet  these  are  all  impor- 
tant and  useful  pursuits,  some  of  them  du*ectly  recom- 
mended by  the  University  as  profitable  subjects  for 
private  or  professorial  study,  but  most  rightly  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  her  ordinary  course.  And 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  the  most  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  those  branches  of  knowledge  would  suggest 
such  a  course ;  I  can  answer  for  myself  as  far  as  that 
one  is  concerned  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  my  own  study. 

Let  us  consider  with  what  view  it  is  that  the  study 
of  history  forms  a  part  of  our  Academical  course.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  does,  that  it  is  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  not  merely  the  Greek  and  Latin  of 
Herodotus  and  Livy,  which  is  the  object  of  our  pursuit. 
We  do  not  read  those  authors  directly  for  the  sake  of  the 
languages ;  those  we  have  learned  abeady ;  we  thereby 
have  both  gone  through  that  admirable  discipline  of  their 
mind  which  the  acquirement  supplies,  and  have  been 
prepared  to  unlock  the  stores  of  knowledge  contained 
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in  the  historical  and  philosophical  writers  in  those 
languages.  As  we  read  Aristotle  for  moral,  we  read 
Thucydides  for  historical,  philosophy.  Bat  our  Aca- 
demical course  is  not  designed  to  make  the  scholar 
who  goes  through  it  a  finished  historian ;  it  puts  him 
in  the  way  of  becoming  so,  if  his  taste  leads  him  to 
follow  up  that  particular  study  in  after-life ;  but  it  has 
not  hitherto  attempted  to  teach  all  history;  for  one 
manifest  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  it  has  not 
time ;  such  an  acquirement  requires  a  whole  life,  and 
a  pretty  long  one,  rather  than  the  brief  space  of  an 
University  curriculum.  But  it  does  profess  to  teach 
the  principles  of  historical  philosophy,  principles  which 
must  be  studied  in  their  practical  workings.  Now  the 
only  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  by  giving  a  sample, 
as  it  were,  of  history,  a  specimen  which  may  supply  a 
real  exhibition  of  that  working.  And  where  is  this  to 
be  found  ?  The  answer  has  been  often  made,  and  will 
always  be  made,  whenever  the  question  is  asked ;  in  the 
history  of  Greece  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  that  of 
Eome.  And  this  for  two  reasons,  one  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  itself,  the  other  in  that  of  the  records  in 
which  it  was  handed  down  to  us.  What  is  the  history 
of  Greece  ?  It  is  the  history  of  the  world  compressed 
into  dimensions  practicable  for  our  purpose;  the  very 
thing  for  which  we  are  in  search.  When  we  compare 
ancient  and  modem  history,  one  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  the  latter  is  the  comparatively  slow  march  of 
events ;  it  is  really  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
we  are  now  as  far  removed  in  number  of  years  from 
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the  commencement  of  our  sera  as  Abraham  was  on 
the  other  side,  or  that  the  age  of  Charlemagne  stands 
nearly  equidistant  between  those  of  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon. The  period  of  a  nation's  life  which  in  our  own 
case  has  occupied  fourteen  centuries  was  accomplished 
at  Rome  in  half  that  number,  and  at  Athens  filled  but 
three  or  four.  It  is  this  astonishing  rapidity  in  the 
development  and  decay  of  Grecian,  and  especially  of 
Athenian,  institutions,  which  stands  in  such  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  more  modem  states,  and  which 
renders  it  of  such  infinite  value  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  whole  course  of  national  existence,  the  po- 
Utical,  social,  and  intellectual  pheenomena  which  mark 
its  different  stages,  are  gone  through  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time ;  the  life  of  a  nation  is  run  through 
in  a  few  generations.  Solon  and  Cleisthenes  come 
within  one  century,  and  might  almost  have  been  con- 
temporaries ;  half  a  century  from  the  latter  brings  us 
to  the  full  glories  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  another  half 
to  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  iEgos  Potamos ;  the  close  of 
seventy  years  more  witnessed  Athens  under  the  Mace- 
donian yoke.  Thus  from  Draco  to  Phocion,  three  cen- 
turies measure  the  utmost  duration  of  historic  Athens ; 
and  its  most  important  and  briUiant  period  was  con- 
tained almost  within  the  life-time  of  a  single  man. 
The  history  of  those  few  generations  thus  becomes  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  political  society,  and  is  a  suffi- 
cient school  for  all  the  principles  of  an  historical  philo- 
sophy. And  the  critical  period  of  all  has  an  advantage 
which  but  few  ages  of  the  world  have  had,  in  being  re- 
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corded  by  a  contemporary  historian  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence, one  of  the  very  few  philosophical  and  impartial 
narrators  of  scenes  in  which  they  have  themselves  been 
actors.  These  two  advantages  mark  out  the  history 
of  Greece,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  chronicled 
by  Thucydides,  as  the  very  sample  specially  marked 
out  for  the  requirements  of  Academical  study. 

The  history  of  Rome,  in  some  respects  more  striking 
and  important  than  that  of  Greece,  and  having  a  more 
direct  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  with  later  events, 
possesses  neither  of  these  advantages  in  so  eminent  a 
degree.  The  history  of  Rome  is  indeed  the  history  of 
law  and  government ;  the  history  of  a  state  whose  di- 
rect influence  on  all  subsequent  ages  we  can  hardly 
imagine  capable  of  being  ever  obliterated.  But,  though 
the  march  of  events  at  Rome  was  far  quicker  than  in 
modem  Europe,  it  had  nothing  like  the  fierce  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  invested  in  Greece ;  Rome  empha- 
tically "  was  not  built  in  a  day,*'  while,  in  a  political 
sense,  we  might  almost  say  that  Thebes  and  Athens 
were.  The  subject  is  far  too  vast,  and  too  much  inter- 
woven with  others,  for  the  whole  of  it  to  be  embraced 
in  an  Academical  course ;  while  Greece,  as  a  living  exist- 
ence, expires  with  Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  Rome  is 
in  a  manner  continued  in  the  states  which  arose  out  of 
her  ruins,  and  whose  proudest  boast  was  to  claim  some 
share  of  her  name  and  her  empire.  And,  except  in 
the  small  portions  handed  down  to  us  by  the  stern 
historian  of  tyranny,  we  nowhere  have  anything  like 
the  almost  infallible  guide  on  whom  we  rely  in  our 
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Grecian  studies.  Roman  history  exists  piecemeal; 
there  is  no  original  text-book  of  the  whole ;  hardly 
any  contemporary  narrative  of  its  most  important 
periods ;  it  has  to  be  put  together  by  modem  in- 
genuity. Hence  our  Academical  studies  are  mostly 
confined  to  one  portion ;  one  which  exhibits  the  gradual 
stages  by  which  a  constitution,  surpassed  only  by  our 
own,  grew,  like  that,  to  its  perfection  ;  and  where  the 
deficiencies  of  our  ancient  authorities  are  so  wonder- 
fully supplied  by  the  almost  unerring  divination  of  a 
modern.  What  Aristotle  and  Butler  are  in  our  moral, 
Thucydides  and  Niebuhr  are  respectively  in  our  his- 
torical world. 

But  how  utterly  fruitless  must  be  any  attempt  to 
introduce  the  almost  infinite  field  of  modem  history  as 
a  subject  of  ordinary  study  and  examination  on  the 
same  level  as  Grecian  and  Roman  history  are  at  pre- 
sent. Can  any  one  suppose  that  any  man  can,  in  the 
course  of  his  undergraduate  career,  get  up  the  whole 
of  this  immense  subject,  or  even  the  history  of  any  one 
country  or  age,  with  the  same  accuracy  or  minuteness, 
or  anything  in  the  remotest  degree  approaching  to  it, 
with  which  he  is  now  expected  to  have  mastered  his 
Herodotus,  his  Thucydides,  or  his  Livy  ?  The  idea  seems 
positively  chimerical ;  nothing  but  a  very  superficial 
kind  of  knowledge  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  a 
vain  attempt  to  grasp  what  is  utterly  beyond  human 
powers.  The  fall  of  Rome,  the  rise  of  feudalism,  the 
growth  of  the  monarchical  and  its  antagonist  princi- 
ples, the  Reformation  in  its  widest  sense,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  modern  system  of  diplomacy  and  interna* 
tional  law ;  each  one  of  them  almost  a  subject  for  a  life ; 
all  of  these  things  our  undergraduate  must  have  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  And  if  he  has,  what  is  he  to  do  with  his 
future  days,  when  he  has  acquired  this  superhuman 
amount  of  knowledge  on  the  very  threshold  of  life  ? 

And  here  comes  the  question,  how  and  where  is  he 
to  acquire  all  this ;  how  vast  must  be  the  extent  of  his 
library ;  how  keen  his  power  of  discernment  to  separate 
the  available  and  non-available  portions  of  its  contents. 
Here  comes  the  great  difficulty;  when  a  subject  is 
propounded  for  direct  study  and  examination,  a  text- 
book is  an  imperative  necessity ;  there  must  be  some 
recognized  standard  work,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
text  of  which  fixes  the  minimum  of  competency,  and 
which  forms  a  groundwork  on  which  any  additional 
matter,  any  illustrations  derived  firom  collateral  or 
subordinate  sources  of  information,  may  be  most  safely 
and  soundly  built  up.  Such  text-books  we  have  for 
our  present  studies ;  where  shall  we  find  them  for  our 
Modern  History  examiners?  Is  the  history  to  be 
studied  at  first  or  at  second  hand  P  is  the  student  to 
read  and  harmonize  for  himself  all  the  original  chroni- 
clers, or  is  he  to  take  every  thing  on  trust  from  later  au- 
thors ?  Will  Gibbon  be  accepted  as  all  in  all  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  will  nothing  do  but  the  whole  catalogue  of 
Byzantine  historians  P  And  who  is  to  fix  the  standard  ? 
where  there  are  such  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions, 
so  many  ways  of  treating  the  subject,  how  is  the  Uni- 
versity to  decide  what  books  it  will  place  in  the  hands 
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of  its  scholars  ?  Are  we  to  determine  once  for  all,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  judicium  Academia  Owonien829, 
what  books  of  modern  history  may  be  safely  adopted 
in  usum  juventutis  Acadeviica  ?  Are  we  to  stamp  some 
with  the  seal  of  a  formal  approbation,  and  remand 
others  to  the  Index  Expm^gatorius  ?  Or  is  the  standard 
to  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  Examiners  ?  Is  the  student  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  theory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  constitution,  to  find  all  of  a  sudden  that  his 
labour  is,  as  far  as  the  Schools  are  concerned,  thrown 
away,  the  Examiners  having  decided  to  admit  nothing 
but  Mr.  Kemble  ?  In  ancient  history  the  value  of 
commentators  and  illustrators  may  indeed  fluctuate ; 
our  prevalent  authority  a  few  years  back  was  Bishop 
Thirlwall ;  now  our  course  is  incomplete  without  Mr. 
Grote ;  but  the  final  tribunal  remains  unchanged,  the 
KTTJfia  €9  aei  can  never  be  displaced  or  depreciated. 
But  with  the  other  class  of  writings  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  ever  fixing  a  standard  which  shall 
either  attain  any  great  duration,  or  give  general  satis- 
faction while  it  lasts.  If  our  standard  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  individual  examiners,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
fluctuate  more  or  less  with  every  fresh  appointment, 
clearly  to  the  great  hardship  of  individual  students ; 
if  it  is  to  be  fixed  by  vote  of  Convocation,  whatever 
be  the  decision,  it  will  in  any  case  leave  a  numer- 
ous minority  dissatisfied ;  alterations  will  be  perpetu- 
ally called  for,  and  our  discontents  and  shiftings  will 
render  the   University  a  public  laughing-stock,  and 
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expose  her  more  and  more,  and  with  more  and  more 
reason,  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  destroy  her 
constitution  and  discipUne  alt<^ther. 

But  supposing  that  modem  history  is  to  be  made  a 
direct  subject  of  examination,  it  may  be  strongly  doubted 
whether  the  scheme  proposed  to  us  is  at  all  the  best,  or 
even  a  good,  means  of  effecting  it.  It  must  strike  every 
one  at  the  very  first  glance  that  the  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  schools  and  honours  can  hardly  fail  to  defeat 
one  of  its  own  ends.  An  honour  is  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  consequently  the  simpler  it  is  the  better ;  as 
it  is  now,  our  Academical  honours  may  be,  and  are,  re- 
membered ;  the  precise  amount  of  distinction  obtained 
by  any  individual  can  be  borne  in  mind  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  a  "  first  class,"  a  "  double  first,"  a  "  first 
and  second,"  are  no  great  drag  upon  the  memory. 
With  our  present  two  schools,  there  is  no  diflBculty, 
there  is  no  necessity  even  of  dragging  in  the  style  and 
title  of  each ;  the  difierence  of  meaning  between  a  "first 
and  second"  and  a ''  second  and  first"  is  conventionally 
fixed,  and  perfectly  well  understood.  But  with  the 
proposed  scheme,  there  are  six  different  opportunities 
of  obtaining  honours  proposed  to  each  candidate ;  and 
as  he  must  pass  in  three  schools,  he  may  reasonably 
expect  his  name  to  appear  in  three  lists.  Few  perhaps 
will  adventure  in  all,  but  let  us  conceive  such  a  vigor- 
ous seeker  for  Academical  distinction  ;  "  nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  win ; "  let  us  imagine  the  career  of  such 
an  one.  A.  B.  e  Coll.  C.  is  placed  at  the  First  Public 
Examination  in  the  Second  Class  of  liters  Humaniores 
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and  the  First  of  Disciplinse  MathematicsB  et  Fhysicae ; 
at  the  Second  Public  Examination  he  finds  himself  in 
the  Third  Class  of  Literae  Humaniores,  the  Second 
of  DisciplinaB  MathematicsB  et  Physic®,  the  Fourth  of 
Natural  Science  and  the  First  of  Modem  History 
and  the  Cognate  Sciences.  What  an  accumulation 
of  honours  on  the  brow  of  one  Bachelor  of  Arts! 
The  titles  of  His  Grace  the  Chancellor  or  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  are  no- 
thing to  them.  His  cap-tassel  will  stand  erect  like 
the  tiara  of  the  Great  King;  he  will  rival  Mother 
Earth  herself  as 

But  who  that  is  not  prepared  for  the  duties  of  Cham- 
pion at  the  next  Coronation — and  we  may  hope  it  may 
be  very  long  before  any  one  need  be  so  prepared — ^will 
undertake  the  task  of  remembering  and  chronicling 
the  distinctions  of  such  a  favoured  mortal  P  It  might 
baffle  the  retentive  powers  of  King  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  himself.  The  mass  of  mankind  can  only  expect 
to  retain  a  vague  and  dim  impresssion  that  Mr.  A.  B., 
the  future  Archbishop  or  Lord  Chancellor — ^for  we  can- 
not dream  of  such  a  man  stopping  short  at  any  inferior 
position — ^waB  a  very  learned  person,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  University,  but  the  details  of 
his  distinctions,  the  exact  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
glories,  will  not  be  present  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
whose  copy  of  the  Oxford  Calendar  happens  to  be 
shut. 
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But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  proposed 
School  of  "Modem  History  and  the  Cognate  Sciences.** 
The  question  flashes  across  the  mind  on  the  very  mo- 
ment of  reading  the  scheme^  why  should  this  school  be 
separated  from  that  of  which  ancient  history  forms  a  part? 
Why  should  ancient  and  modem  history,  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy,  be  thus  unnaturally  severed  by  a 
barrier  purely  arbitrary  and  chronological  ?  Leaving 
the  question  of  philosophy,  to  which  the  same  argu- 
ments in  an  analogous  form  would  exactly  apply,  let 
us  see  how  far  this  separation  can  be  justified  in  the 
case  of  history,  and  what  would  be  the  eflFects.  An- 
cient and  modem  history  are  to  be  taken  up  in  two 
different  schools,  at  two  different  times,  (if  the  scholar 
80  please,)  before  two  different  sets  of  examiners,  nomi- 
nated by  two  different  boards  of  electors.  No  separa- 
tion can  be  more  complete  than  the  "  dissociabilis  Oce- 
anus"  which  is  thus  made  to  roll  between  two  portions 
of  the  same  great  field  of  history.  "  Ancient"  and 
"  modem"  history  are  to  be  kept  as  far  asunder  as  Old 
and  New  Spain  before  the  days  of  Cortes.  Now  surely 
this  is  undoing  the  very  thing  which  the  proposed 
changes  are  intended  to  do ;  it  is  narrowing  where  it 
professes  to  enlarge,  illiberalizing  what  it  would  fain 
render  liberal.  It  is  building  up,  entrenching  and 
fortifying,  that  very  wall  of  separation  which  it  was 
the  great  aim  of  Arnold's  historical  labours  to  level 
with  the  ground.  It  is,  in  his  words,  to  "  mistake  acci- 
dental distinctions  for  such  as  are  really  essential  /'  it  is 
to  fence  off  by  artificial  and  unnatural  barriers  "  what 
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is   MISCALLED   ANCIENT   histoiy,    the    REALLY    MODERN 

history  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  from 
the  correlative  and  analogous  developments  of  later 
days ;  it  is  ninning  directly  counter  to  the  noble  and 
enlightened  hope  of  that  illustrious  man,  ''  that  these 
volumes  [his  immortal  edition  of  Thucydides]  may  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  research  into  history,  and  may  in 
some  measure  assist  in  directing  it;  that  they  may 
contribute  to  the  conviction  that  history  iS  to  be  studied 
as  a  whole,  and  according  to  its  philosophical  divisions, 
not  such  as  are  merely  geographical  and  chronological; 
that  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  not  an  idle  in- 
quiry about  remote  ages  and  forgotten  institutions, 
but  a  living  picture  of  things  present,  fitted  not  so 
much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen/'  Verily, 
were  he  still  among  us,  the  man  whose  name  forms 
such  an  epoch  in  historical  research,  and  is  so  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  our  own  historical  studies, 
would  be  the  very  first  to  give  a  vigorous  negative  to 
the  scheme  which,  we  may  presume,  is  intended  to  be 
in  some  degree  a  result  of  the  spirit  which  he  has 
awakened. 

By  thus  separating  two  studies  which  can  no  more 
maintain  a  distinct  existence  for  any  useful  purpose 
than  the  two  legs  of  the  human  frame,  we  shall  irre- 
vocably destroy  the  end  and  purpose  of  both.  Ancient 
and  modem  history,  to  retain  the  terms  which,  for 
convenience'  sake,  must  be  retained,  each  give  life  and 
light  to  the  other ;  modem  history  must  of  necessity 
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be  grounded  upon  ancient ;  ancient  history  loses  half 
its  interest  and  value  when  not  paralleled  and  illus- 
trated by  modem.  What  is  the  true  view  of  history  ? 
not  siu'ely  to  remember  the  details  of  the  battle  of 
Delium  and  those  of  the  battle  of  Minden;  not  to 
carry  in  one's  head  the  changes  introduced  by  Cleis- 
thenes  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  but 
to  contemplate  the  whole  as  one  vast  drama,  to  behold 
the  progress  of  nations  in  distant  ages  and  countries, 
regulated  according  to  one  unerring  succession  of  youth, 
manhood,  and  age ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark  the 
diversities  which  attend  the  operations  of  this  one 
great  law,  the  influence  of  geographical  position,  race, 
religion,  the  youth  or  age  of  the  world  itself;  how  one 
people  attains  its  zenith  with  ahnost  fearful  rapidity, 
and  falls  with  the  same  meteoric  brilliancy  that  it  rose ; 
how  another  reaches  the  same  point  by  a  slow  and 
steady  path,  after  countless  struggles  and  relapses,  and 
at  last,  gradually  wearing  out  by  a  slow  decay,  leaves 
its  name  and  institutions  as  a  bequest  for  the  race  who 
may  succeed  it.  The  different  forms  of  man  and  his 
works,  the  Asiatic,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Teuton ; 
the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  diversity  in  the  doom 
and  calling  of  each ;  the  animating  principles  of  each 
people,  how  far  repugnant,  how  far  in  accordance,  or 
capable  of  being  harmonized,  with  each  other;  the 
moral,  political,  and  social  lessons  which  all  this  mag- 
nificent world  of  living  and  acting  men  and  nations 
should  impress  upon  our  minds,  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
scene  in  which  we  ourselves  are  called  to  bear  a  part ; 
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this  is  the  real  study  of  History,  a  work,  not  for  the 
four  years  of  an  undergraduate,  but  for  the  fourscore 
years  of  man;  but  still  a  work  for  which  our  Uni- 
versity course  should  at  least  open  and  pave  the  way, 
and  not,  like  the  present  scheme,  bar  up  the  gate,  as 
far  as  in  it  lies,  by  the  bolts  and  locks  of  a  narrow- 
minded  and  arbitrary  barrier. 

And,  beyond  this,  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  the 
division  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  impossible.  Where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  what  is  modem  history? 
where  and  when  does  it  begin  ?  with  the  "  irruption  of 
the  barbarians  ?''  that  is,  with  our  own  appearance  on 
the  historic  scene.  But  we  cannot  paint  the  history 
and  manners  of  our  own  conquering  forefathers  unless 
we  are  equally  familiar  with  those  of  the  nations  whom 
they  politically  conquered,  but  who — with  one  glorious 
exception — exercised  so  extensive  and  lasting  an  in- 
fluence over  them.  We  cannot  trace  the  history  of 
the  contending  and  commingling  Aboriginal,  Roman, 
and  Teutonic  elements,  unless  we  are  familiar  with 
each  individually ;  and  what  is  a  familiarity  vrith  the 
Roman  element  but  ancient  history  itself?  Here  our 
new  legislation  is  at  fault ;  the  students  of  Thucydides 
and  Clarendon  will  each  have  no  difficulty  in  display- 
ing his  information  in  its  appropriate  place ;  but  what 
is  to  become  of  the  eccentric  scholar  who  has  devoted 
his  main  attention  to  Jomandes  and  Procopius  ?  Will 
a  deputation  from  each  school  be  appointed  to  sit  on 
him  ?  or  will  both  unite  in  exhorting  him  to  "  leave  off 
his  bat-like  nature,"  and  become  either  beast  or  bird  ? 
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And  be  it  remembered  that  the  Roman  Empire  has 
not  so  very  long  departed  from  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Not  the  quasi-revival  of  it,  which  lasted  in 
one  form  or  another  from  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon, 
and  of  which  a  sort  of  shadow  is  at  this  moment 
struggling  for  existence ;  but  the  thing  itself,  changed 
it  may  be  in  spirit,  but  continuing  the  Roman  name 
and  the  ^"unbroken  succession  of  Roman  despots,  pined 
on,  though  more  dead  than  alive,  till  the  feudalism 
which  had  elsewhere  supplanted  it  was  hardly  in  a 
better  case.  Is  this  ancient  or  modem?  modem, 
we  suppose,  as  Civil  Law  is  one  of  the  "Cognate 
Sciences  ;*'  but  where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  between 
Augustus  and  Diocletian,  between  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine,  between  Constantine  and  Justinian,  between 
Justinian  and  the  Comneni,  between  the  Conmeni  and 
those  Palaeologi,  whose  name  sounds  like  the  expiring 
claim  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  admitted,  whole 
and  entire,  into  the  Ancient  school.  Supposing  a 
student  versed  aUke  in  Tacitus  and  Anna  Comnena ; 
in  both  he  finds  the  Roman  Empire  brought  into  un- 
pleasant relations  with  Teutonic  peoples ;  the  difference 
is  not  in  the  nature,  but  in  the  proportion,  of  the  com- 
ponent elements ;  the  one  has  mightily  developed,  the 
other  as  conspicuously  decayed,  in  the  interval;  but  is  one 
period  therefore  to  be  "ancient," the  other  "modem?" 


<  That  the  teiDporaiy  Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople  was  merely 
an  external  accident  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  the  Greek  empire  could  be 
restored ;  and  Greek  Emperors  still  reigned  in  other  parts  of  their  do- 
minions. 
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or  shall  not  our  scholar  first  satisfy  the  four  examiners 
"in  Literis  Humanioribus"  as  to  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Tiberius  and  Alexius,  and  then  proceed  with 
a  pass  ticket  to  the  three  in  Modem  History  and  the 
Cognates,  to  display  the  infancy  and  youth  of  Pan-Teu- 
tonism  in  the  respective  forms  of  Arminius  and  Bohe- 
mond?  In  short,  this  division  is  the  most  glaring  in- 
stance  possible  of  dividing  physically  instead  of  philoso- 
phically, cutting  a  thing  in  two  by  rule  and  measiure  at 
an  arbitrary  point.  All  learning,  never  mind  how  con- 
nected or  unconnected,  before  a  certain,  or  rather  very 
uncertain,  point,  is  thrown  into  one  heap ;  all  after  it, 
into  another.  The  Cognate  Sciences!  general  jurispru- 
dence {including  Civil  Law),  philosophy  of  language ; 
how.on  earth  are  these  more  cognate  with  the  history  of 
one  period  than  that  of  another  ?  is  "  general  jurispru- 
dence" embodied  in  the  English,  and  not  in  the  Athe- 
nian, juryman?  is  the  "philosophy  of  language"  exhi- 
bited in  Norse  and  Welsh  more  than  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin ?  It  passes  all  human  power  to  approximate  to  the 
principle  of  the  division ;  even  the  chronological  one 
suggested  above  fails ;  or  the  equally  arbitrary  one  that 
in  the  one  case  the  original  authorities  are  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  in  the  other  in  English,  French,  or  German;  how 
many  historians  and  philosophers  of  those  three  nations 
have  written  in  Latin — and  some,  aye  even  in  cloisters, 
William  of  Malmsbury  for  instance,  in  Latin  which 
would  not  always  disgrace  a  Hertford  or  Ireland  scho- 
lar— and  the  great  phantom  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
again  sticks  in  our  throat.     But,  above  all  things,  the 
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portent  of  Civil  Law,  the  primary  creation  of  the  Roman 
mind,  the  especial  heritage  which  the  "  ancient"  world 
has  bequeathed  to  the  ''modem,"  appearing  as  a 
modem  "  Cognate,"  at  once  scatters  to  the  winds  our 
feeble  attempts  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which  the 
separation  of  the  schools  is  founded. 

In  very  truth,  is  not  the  real  state  of  the  case  this, 
that  there  is  no  principle  of  division  at  all  ?  that  no  real 
re-distribution  or  re-arrangement  of  Academical  studies 
has  been  so  much  as  attempted?  The  process  has 
been  a  much  easier  one.  Certain  new  subjects  are 
to  be  added ;  and  instead  of  searching  how  or  how 
far  these  might  be  brought  into  connexion  and  har- 
mony with  the  old  ones,  these  last  are  left  pretty 
much  as  they  were,  and  the  new  ones  kept  by  them- 
selves, divided  by  a  very  easy  division  into  physical 
and  non-physical.  This  doubtless  saved  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  the  framers  of  the  scheme,  but  it  is  not 
the  way  to  make  the  scheme  itself  consistent  or 
profitable. 

One  word  more  as  to  "  general  jurisprudence,  in- 
cluding Civil  Law."  The  professional  aspect  of  the 
question  may  be  safely  left  to  the  professional  Mem- 
bers of  Convocation,  some  of  whom  have  keenly  and 
diligently  bestirred  themselves  in  the  matter.  But, 
viewing  the  matter  Academically,  it  does  seem 
strange  that  one  of  the  three  higher  Faculties  of  the 
University  should  thus  find  itself  smuggled  into  a 
comer  of  a  comer  in  the  examination  for  a  lower  one. 
It  may  be  that  the  Faculty  system  is  pretty  well  dead 
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and  buried,  and  that  the  study  of  Civil  Law  is  com- 
pletely extinct.  So  it  is,  and  the  success  of  any  en- 
deavour to  revive  it,  intensely  desirable  as  it  would  be, 
is  very  problematical.  Still  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  authors  of  this  scheme  in  favour  of  the  belief  that 
such  an  attempt  is,  at  all  events,  worth  trying ;  but 
surely  the  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  a  way 
becoming  the  dignity  of  the  study  and  its  nominal 
position  in  the  University  system,  instead  of  thus 
letting  it  in  by  aside  wind  into  an  obscure  place  where 
no  one  would  have  ever  dreamed  of  looking  for  it*. 

And  now  for  the  conclusion,  if  this  new  scheme 
is  set  aside,  if  the  University  should  affirm,  as  surely 
it  is  to  its  best  interest  and  credit  that  it  should 
affirm,  that  modern  history  and  the  "  Cognates"  are 
neither  desirable  nor  possible  subjects  for  direct 
examination,  what  are  we  to  do?  Are  things  to 
be  left  precisely  as  they  are  ?  Not  exactly.  If  we 
look  at  things  dispassionately,  without  any  wish 
either  to  uphold  abuses,  simply  because  they  are  old, 
or  to  adopt  innovations,  simply  because  they  are 
new,  we  shall  perhaps  see  that,  while  our  historical 
course  stands  in  no  need  of  being  revolutionized, 
it  might  be  with  advantage   considerably  expanded. 

*  If  any  one  should  object  that  the  recognized  position  of  Divinity  is 
analogous  to  that  proposed  for  Civil  Law,  there  being  a  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity, while  Divinity  still — and  of  course  rightly — enters  into  the  Arts 
examination ;  the  answer  is  obvious,  the  one  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Faculty 
of  scientific  Tkeolo^,  the  other  is  an  examination  in  the  ^^  Rudiments 
Religion,**  an  acquaintance  with  which  a  Christian  place  of  educa- 
tion naturally  requires  of  a  Christian  scholar  previous  to  his  entrance 
into  life. 
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While  asserting  the  general  wisdom  of  the  system 
which  has  confined  the  direct  historical  study  of  our 
undergraduate  days  to  the  two  periods  which  impli- 
citly contain  all  history,  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
system  is  altogether  perfect,  and  incapable  of  any 
amendment.  But  the  amendment  which  I  should 
wish  to  see  effected  would  not  be  of  a  character  in- 
volving such  a  complete  change  of  the  whole  system 
as  we  are  now  called  upon  to  sanction ;  it  might  be 
effected  simply  by  an  imderstanding,  such  as  has 
been  often  entered  into  in  similar  cases,  without  any 
formal  alteration  of  the  law.  The  present  system 
allows,  and  the  new  scheme  re-enacts  the  provision, 
that  in  theLiterae  Humaniores  examination,  the  ancient 
writers  may  be  illustrated  by  modern  ones,  a  provi- 
sion conceived  in  the  very  spirit  for  which  I  have  been 
all  along  contending.  This  has  been  in  some  points 
fairly  carried  out  under  our  present  system  ;  it  can  be 
only  under  this  permission  that  the  writings  of  Butler 
have  attained  the  important  place  which  they  so  worthily 
hold  among  our  studies,  or  that  Niebuhr  has  become 
a  sine  qua  non  for  the  student  of  Livy.  This  is  so  far 
just  as  it  should  be ;  only  let  the  same  truly  wise 
system,  which  has  worked  so  well  hitherto,  be  carried 
out  still  farther ;  let  not  our  illustrations  of  ancient  his- 
tory from  modem  writers  be  confined  to  modern  writers 
on  ancient  history,  let  modern  history  itself  be,  not  in- 
deed required,  but  allowed,  to  illustrate  ancient.  Let  it 
be  an  understood  thing  that  such  knowledge,  where 
present,  will  really  tell.  If  a  question  be  set  concerning 
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theLacedsemonian  constitution,  andthe relation  between 
the  conquering  Dorians  and  the  conquered  Achseans,  let 
it  be  understood  that  no  information  really  illustrating 
the  relations  of  conqueror  and  conquered  in  all  ages 
will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  the  answer. 
Let  it  be  allowable  to  carry  out  the  analogy  suggested 
by  Dr.  Arnold  between  the  Spartans  in  Laconia  and 
the  Normans  in  England :  to  show  the  almost  perfect 
identity  between  the  first  stages  of  both,  the  total  dis- 
similarity of  the  result  in  each,  and  topoint  out  the  causes 
to  which  the  difiereut  course  of  events  in  each  may  be 
most  probably  traced.  In  considering  the  wars  and 
revolutions  of  the  various  Grecian  cities,  let  it  not  be 
considered  amiss  to  illustrate  them  by  references  to 
the  almost  literal  repetition  of  the  same  scenes  An  the 
republics  of  mediaeval  Italy.  We  shall  thus  give  more 
life  and  spirit  to  our  present  system,  without  forsaking 
the  sound  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  with- 
out introducing  wild  graspings  at  something  altogether 
beyond  our  reach. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  proposal  is  open  to  all  the 
objections  brought  against  the  proposed  changes,  that 
it  is  in  fact  bringing  in  that  very  study  of  modern 
history  against  which  I  have  been  arguing:  yet 
surely  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  a  direct 
subject  of  examination  required  of  necessity  for  the 
highest  honours,  and  an  iyKoXXanria-fia  introduced 
by  way  of  mere  finish  and  illustration,  reserving  their 
primary  importance  to  such  primary  subjects.  This 
distinction  seems  a  clear  and  rational  one  in  itself,  and 
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is  practically  recognized  in  the  position  given  under 
the  present  system  to  Latin  and  Greek  versification, 
which  is  required  of  no  one  even  for  the  highest 
honours,  but  which,  when  present,  has  its  due  influ- 
ence in  their  distribution. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  such  a  scheme  would  be 
giving  encouragement  to  vague  and  desultory  reading, 
distracting  men's  minds  from  the  proper  studies  of 
the  place,  and  that  the  same  difficulty  about  text- 
books would  recur  here  as  in  the  more  formal  study 
of  modem  history.  Now  there  is  probably  hardly 
any  one — he  would  certainly  not  be  an  enviable  person 
if  there  was — ^who  has  not  some  favourite  pursuit, 
some  real  and  solid  study,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  relaxations  either  of  mind  or  body,  which  does 
not  bear  directly  on  his  degree,  which  is  not  "  good 
for  the  schools ;"  or  at  aU  events  is  not  pursued  with 
a  direct  view  to  them.  Surely  it  is  but  fair  that  any 
information  acquired  in  the  course  of  such  studies 
which  does  really  illustrate  his  schools  work,  should 
be  accepted  by  examiners,  if  occasions  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  to  draw  it  forth  naturally 
and  gracefully.  Many  men  carry  the  study  of  mental 
science  further  than  the  University  requires;  their 
work  tells;  why  should  not  the  same  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  historical  pursuits?  Of  course  the 
degree  to  which  such  illustration  will  be  available 
must  depend  on  the  taste  and  tact  of  individual 
students  and  examiners ;  no  sensible  candidate  in  any 
examination  will  lug  in  matter  not  really  bearing  on 
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the  subject,  merely  in  order  to  display  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  no  sensible  examiner  will  allow  such  an  exhi- 
bition to  improve  a  man's  position  in  the  Class  List. 
Of  course  difficulties  may  occur,  especially  at  first, 
but  difficulties  occur  everywhere ;  human  life  is  made 
up  of  them  -,  owr  choice  is  generally  between  diffi- 
culties superable  and  insuperable.  And  it  is  gene- 
rally found  that  matters  of  this  sort,  depending  upon 
tact  and  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  contrive  in  the 
end  to  right  themselves,  and  often  work  better  than 
those  more  capable  of  being  defined  by  formal  pro- 
visions. And  the  difficulty  as  to  text-books  would 
not  really  occur ;  it  is  one  thing  formally  to  admit  a 
book  as  a  text-book,  another  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  it  is  worth  reading  as  a  irdp^pyov.  Even  Butler 
is  hardly  a  text-book  in  the  same  sense  as  Aristotle ; 
certainly  Niebuhr  is  not  in  the  same  sense  as  Livy .  And 
as  to  the  eminent  writers  on  modern  history,  whom 
many  men  may  have  read  as  undergraduates,  or  even, 
sometimes,  before  they  became  such,  while  they  need 
not  be  recognized  even  in  the  same  degree  as  Niebuhr, 
they  might  easily  have  an  acknowledged  status.  There 
may  be  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  admitting 
Hallam  or  Guizot  as  formal  text-books;  there  can 
be  none  as  to  their  being  works  worth  a  man's 
reading  at  any  period  of  his  life.  And  such  studies 
need  not  interfere  with  the  more  formal  ones  ; 
here  again  things  may  be  safely  left  to  right  them- 
selves; no  sensible  man  will  neglect  the  necessary 
for  the  ornamental;  and  no  system  can  be  framed 

i> 
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that  will  exclude  all  possibility  of  individual  follies 
or  vagaries.  Versification  is  optional;  no  one  who 
has  the  faculty  ought  to  let  it  slip  out  of  his 
hands  for  want  of  practice ;  no  one  probably  thinks 
of  devoting  so  much  time  to  it  as  to  interfere  with 
his  Aristotle  and  his  Thucydides ;  indeed  the  com- 
plaint is  rather  the  other  way ;  composition  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verse  is  hardly  so  much  cultivated  in  the 
University  as  it  desirably  might  be.  And  surely  this 
mere  cultivation  of  the  taste,  this  mere  graceful  and 
elegant  accomplishment,  can  hardly  be  put  into  com- 
petition with  the  power  of  illustrating  the  deep  truths 
of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  from  the  parallel  events 
of  other  ages. 

I  have  written  throughout,  as  a  historical  student, 
on  the  aspect  of  the  proposed  changes  which  comes 
home  most  nearly  to  myself  individually.  Let  others 
argue  for  or  against  those  portions  which  in  like  man- 
ner afiect  them.  But,  at  the  risk  of  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  personal  pronoun,  I  cannot  help  add- 
ing that  I  would  especially  avoid  the  imputation  of 
depreciating  those  sciences  in  which  I  myself  take  no 
interest ;  as  I  fear  the  low  view  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take  of  physical  studies  may  be  attributed  to  some 
such  cause.  Yet  I  have  not  placed  my  own  studies 
highest;  I  have  willingly  given  the  first  place  to 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy,  while  I  pretend 
to  no  great  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  know 
no  more  of  metaphysics  than  of  ra  fi€Te<opa  Trpdy- 
fiara.     The  science  of  mind,  in  every  form,  must 
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take  precedence  over  that  of  matter;  let  the  latter 
only  keep  in  its  place,  and  no  one  will  have  a  word 
to  say  against  it. 

On  the  other  points  of  the  Statute,  unconnected 
with  my  main  object,  I  will  not  enlarge.  The  change 
to  three  examinations  has  the  approbation  of  those 
best  fitted  to  judge  of  its  efficiency ;  but  is  it  not 
an  unnecessarily  perplexing  nomenclature  to  have 
"  Responsions,"  "First  Public  Examination,"  "  Second 
Public  Examination  ?'*  Why  not  simply.  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Examination  P  The  change  in  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  'Examiners  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  diligent  investigation,  as  it  would  im- 
doubtedly  amount,  practically  at  least,  to  a  with- 
drawal of  influence  from  the  main  body  of  Members 
of  Convocation.  And  what  is  to  be  gained  by  an 
opti8  operatum  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  any  two 
Professors — whether  of  Divinity,  Anatomy,  Music,  or 
Sanscrit,  appears  to  be  all  one — it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. And  one  innovation  remains,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  but  little  practical  eflTect,  but  which,  as  cer- 
tainly involving  a  matter  of  principle,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  far  graver  fault  than  all ;  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proposal  to  have  Divinity  reckon  in  the 
distribution  of  honours.  To  turn  to  a  minor  feature, 
that  we  may  at  least  part  vrith  a  point  of  agreement, 
that  "  dark  and  dumb  ceremony"  which  we  have  all 

'  On  Uu5  point,  as  on  many  others  connected  with  the  proposed  alter- 
ations, good  service  has  been  done  by  the  Guardian  Newspaper.  See 
the  leading  article  on  this  subject  in  the  number  for  Wednesday,  March 
7th,  1849. 
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undergone  twice— -some  thrice — under  the  name  of 
''  Sitting  in  the  Schools/'  will  find  but  few  to  lament 
its  fall.  Here  at  least  we  may  recognize  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Winchelsey,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
sometime  Chancellor  of  our  University,  of  whose 
discharge  of  the  latter  office  Bishop  Godwin  reports 
as  follows;  ''His  government  there  was  such,  as  all 
men  easily  discerned  him  fit  for  a  much  higher  place. 
He  made  many  good  and  profitable  statutes,  and  took 
away  divers  fond  and  pernicious  customes,  to  the  great 
honor  of  the  University,  and  no  lesse  aduauncement 
of  good  learning.'' 


OXFORD:   PRINTED  BY  I.  SHRIMPTON. 
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PREFACE. 


The  former  of  these  Sermons  was  written  so 
hastily^  at  a  sudden  call,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  that 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  publishing  it,  but 
that  it  contains  some  thoughts  which  may  naturally 
serve  as  a  preface  to  the  latter.  The  latter,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen,  was  only  partially  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.  It  contains  passages,  which  would  not 
ordinarily  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  a  Sermon. 
But,  as  the  whole  subject  of  the  present  position 
of  the  University  passed  under  consideration,  it 
seemed  right  to  omit  nothing  which  bore  upon  the 
end  in  view ;  but  to  express  openly,  as  from  the 
pulpit,  convictions  which,  again  and  again,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  I  have  expressed  publicly  in 
my  place  in  Convocation,  and  privately  to  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  University,  without  effect. 
I  pray  God  they  may  be  received,  as  they  are 
written,  with  but  one  earnest  desire  of  contributing, 
as  a  Minister  of  God,  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  University,  which  ought  to  be  to  all  its  sons 
as  the  very  apple  of  their  eye,  and  of  defending 
truth  without  compromising  peace. 

Exeter  College,  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
1849. 


THANKSGIVING    DAY. 


Jeremiah  xviii.  5 — 10. 

Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  cams  to  me,  sayifig,  O  house  of  Israel^ 
cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter?  saith  the  Lord,  Behold, 
as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  Mine  hand, 

0  house  of  Israel.  At  what  instant  I  thaU  speak  concerning 
a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  puU 
down,  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation,  a^gainst  whom  I  have 
pronounced,  tarn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evU  that 

1  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant  I  shaU  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  buHd,  and 
to  plant  it;  tf  it  do  evil  in  My  sight,  that  it  obey  not  My  voice, 
then  I  will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit 
them. 

There  is  repeatedly  enunciated  in  the  Bible  one 
grand  law  of  final  perfection  in  the  vaster  works  of 
God's  Providence,  perhaps  in  them  all.  It  is,  that 
they  are  constitutions,  or  systems,  unions  of  many 
distinct  minds  in  one  frame,  or  polity,  and  under 
one  rule,  so  as  to  form  one  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  So  St.  Paul*  describes  the  Church  as  one 
*  body  with  many  members,'  one  temple  and  habita- 
tion of  God,  built  up  out  of  many  lively  stones*. 
So  he  speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  '  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  ^  Ephes.  ii.  22, 
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Spirit ;'  of  the  families  in  heaven  and  in  earthy  all 
named  after  one  name  ^ ;  of  the  '*  one  body,  and  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all.  Who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all  **  ;**  '  of  that  perfect  man,  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
unto  which  we  all  must  come'/  So  he  tells  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  in  which 
are  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are 
on  earth':  when  the  Son  shall  have  subdued  all 
things  unto  Himself,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  *. 
And  so  our  Lord  in  His  last  hours  uttered  that 
prayer  so  full  of  mystery ;  '*  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  Me  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be 
one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  And  the 
glory  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  I  have  given  them ; 
that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one :  I  in 
them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one  V 

It  may  be,  that  this  marvellous  phenomenon  of 
many  minds  reduced  to  one,  yet  still  retaining  their 
individual  distinctness — this  mysterious  law  of  per- 
fection, (the  law  and  phenomenon,  let  us  remember, 
not  merely  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Church,  but  of  morals, 

«  Ephes.  iiL  16.  *  Ephes.  iv.  6.  •  Ephes.  iv.  13. 

'  Ephes.  i.  10.  •  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  »>  John  xvii.  20—28. 


of  philosophy,  of  science,  of  politics,  and  of  art,) 
is  but  the  reflection,  the  multiplied  and  varied 
reflection  upon  earth,  of  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Divine  Essence  in  heaven,  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  and 
an  Unity  in  Trinity ;  that  when  the  Wise-man  was 
describing  the  world  as  having  all  things  double,  all 
things  set  one  against  the  other,  and  by  the  harmo- 
nious combination  of  these  oppositions  constituted 
and  preserved,  he  was  only  stating  the  grand 
ftmdamental  law  of  all  creation,  as  symbolizing  and 
shadowing  forth  the  nature  of  its  Creator.  The 
Athanasian  Creed  may  be  no  abstract  formula  of 
dogmatic  theology,  but  the  solution  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  Creator  must  be  the  key  to  all  the 
problems  in  His  works.  But  whatever  be  the  case 
in  the  material  world,  it  is  assuredly  true  in  the 
moral.  The  moment  we  turn  our  eyes  on  man,  we 
are  sure  that  he  cannot  exist,  much  less  can  attain 
his  perfection  as  a  solitary  being,  an  individual. 
It  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone.  And  there- 
fore, wherever  men  appear  upon  earth,  God  has 
gathered  them  by  the  very  necessities  of  their 
nature  into  certain  combinations,  grouped  and 
crystallized  them  roimd  certain  centres,  cast 
them,  as  it  were,  into  certain  forms  and  moulds, 
which  we  may  strive  by  violence  or  in  caprice  to 
break  up  and  dissipate  to  the  winds,  but  which 
return  with  irrepressible  elasticity  into  their  place, 
and  reappear  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed.    These 
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are  the  family,  the  nation,  and  the  Church.  Man 
never  existed  upon  earth  even  in  the  days  of  hea- 
thenism, without  falling  in  some  degree  or  other 
into  these  three  distinct  forms  of  social  life.  And 
he  never  can. 

If  this  be  the  case,  if  these  forms  of  society  are 
essential  and  permanent,  and  the  immediate  crea- 
tions of  God,  as  distinguished  from  others  which 
are  subordinate  and  accidental,  then  it  is  evident 
that  man's  perfection  must  depend  on  the  degree, 
in  which  he  enters  into  them  all,  developes  them 
all,  iulfils  his  relations  to  all,  maintains  them  all 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  Corrupt  domestic 
life,  weaken  national  bonds,  distract  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  or  develope  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  or  place  one  in  hostility  to  the  other;  as 
when  the  Church  is  arrayed  against  the  State,  as 
in  Romanism;  or  the  State  against  the  Church,  as 
in  Erastianism;  or  the  family  against  the  State, 
as  in  feudalism ;  or  the  State  against  the  family,  as 
in  the  republics  of  antiquity ;  or  again,  the  family 
against  the  Church,  as  in  the  excesses  of  nepotism, 
or  the  Church  against  the  family,  as  in  the  intru- 
sion of  some  religious  sects  into  the  homes  and 
private  interests  of  Christians;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  we  destroy  the  perfection  of  human 
society,  the  union  of  many  minds  in  one. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  as  all  things  right  are 
difficult,  to  maintain  the  strict  lines,  and  rights,  and 
proportions  of  these  three  organic  forms  of  social 


existence.  They  are  constantly  sliding  out  of 
order ;  constantly  requiring  to  be  adjusted  with  a 
watchful  and  punctilious  care.  One  trespasses 
upon  the  other.  Where,  as  in  many  foreign 
countries  within  our  own  days,  domestic  life  is 
little  prized,  or  its  purity  contaminated,  or  its  occu- 
pations without  interest,  or  its  necessities  distress- 
ful, there  the  claims  of  the  State  and  the  Nation 
develope  themselves  with  a  morbid  extravagance. 
Nationality  becomes  a  watchword  for  rebellion. 
In  our  own  country  the  reverse  is  the  fact  Our 
firesides  are  the  great  centre  of  our  affections. 
Our  homes  are  the  chief  scenes  of  our  comforts,  our 
enjoyments,  our  business,  our  interests,  and  our 
duties.  Even  our  political  relations  are  brought 
close  to  our  doors,  intertwined  with  our  family 
ties,  and  made  compatible  ynth,  and  framed  upon, 
our  domestic  relations.  We  speak  indeed  much 
of  the  State,  but  of  the  State  as  the  power  which 
guards  and  preserves  our  homes.  Our  legislation 
is  for  our  families  ;  our  Sovereign's  palace  is 
venerated  chiefly  as  the  exhibition  and  example  of 
pure  domestic  life,  in  its  highest  splendour.  Our 
public  regulations,  our  financial  arrangements, 
our  jurisprudence,  even  our  wars  and  peace,  are 
estimated  by  their  effect  upon  our  homes.  The 
Church  itself  is  at  times  overloaded  and  encumbered 
with  this  preponderance  of  the  family  relation. 
We  obstruct  Ecclesiastical  arrangements  rather 
than  abandon  our  claim  to  worship  in  our  churches 


as  families^  to  crowd  their  walls  with  the  records 
of  our  domestic  sorrows,  to  lay  our  dead  side  by 
side  with  their  kindred,  to  maintain  our  family 
patronage.  And  thus  our  real  relation  to  our 
country  has  gradually  sunk  into  neglect.  It  has 
been  lost  with  a  proportionate  loss  to  the  full 
perfection  and  developement  of  our  moral  nature. 
Family  life,  family  duties,  domestic  enjoyments 
and  virtues,  are  indeed  infinite  blessings.  But 
they  are  not  all  which  God  has  intended  for  us. 
We  must  be  good  sons,  good  brothers,  good 
husbands,  good  servants,  good  masters;  but  we 
must  also  be  good  subjects,  and  good  Englishmen. 
Be  assured  that  God  so  wills  it.  He  Who  has  so 
formed  man,  that  he  can  scarcely  exist  except  as 
member  of  a  State ;  He  Who  has  given  him  from 
the  womb  no  petty  powers  to  be  wasted  in  a  petty 
province,  but  a  heart  to  covet,  and  an  intellect  to 
embrace,  and  an  arm  to  wield,  the  destinies  of 
empires;  He  Who  has  divided  the  nations,  and 
their  tongues,  broken  up  the  earth  to  be  their 
separate  and  distinct  habitations,  severed  them  by 
seas  and  mountains,  by  wildernesses  and  rivers, 
by  climates  and  soils,  by  products  of  earth  and 
faculties  of  mind ;  He  Who  in  His  Bible  calls 
Himself  the  Lord  of  nations,  deals  with  men  as 
nations,  gathers  them  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
and  pleads  with  them  for  their  offences  as  nations, 
involves  thousands  in  the  guilt  of  their  Sovereign, 
destroys  by  cities,  blesses  by  generations,  menaces 


kings  not  by  personal  suflTering,  but  by  pestilence 
and  famine,  and  the  sword  that  slays  the  sheep, 
and  spares  the  shepherd — He,  the  burden  of  whose 
prophets  is  of  Moab  and  Edom,  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  of  Assyria  and  Nineveh,  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  all  the  great  empires  of  the 
earth,  passing  like  giant  shadows  before  the  eye 
of  inspiration,  as  throned  and  sceptred  monarchs, 
going  to  their  doom  attended  by  thousands  upon 
thousands,  by  mighty  cities,  and  generations  on 
generations  of  their  subjects — be  assured  it  cannot 
be  His  will,  that  with  all  the  solemn  obligations 
of  our  domestic  ties,  all  our  growing  and  ab- 
sorbing attachment  to  the  Church,  we  should 
forget  that  we  are  Englishmen,  members  of  this 
great  Empire,  bound  to  the  thousands  around 
us,  not  only  by  Christian  charity,  but  by  the 
duties  of  national  union.  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  the  appointment  of  this  day  as  a  festival  for 
National  Thanksgiving,  by  the  rulers  of  the  whole 
country,  to  embrace  the  whole  population,  to  lift  up 
to  God  the  common  united  voice  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  this,  notwithstanding  many  bitter  melancholy 
reflections  forced  together  with  it  upon  our  minds, 
is  still  an  act  for  gratitude ;  it  is  an  opportunity  of 
reviving  in  our  minds  remembrances,  and  sym- 
pathies, and  attachments,  and  duties,  which  have 
for  years  been  fast  fading  away  from  them,  but 
which  cannot  be  cast  off,  without  leaving  us  as  it 
were  maimed  and  mutilated  of  one  great  portion 
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of  our  Christian  perfection^  as  by  the  cutting  off 
of  a  right  hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye* 

If,  when  a  few  weeks  back  we  were  called  by 
the  Church  severally  and  separately,  by  towns, 
and  Tillages,  and  dioceses,  to  put  on  sackcloth, 
and  sanctify  a  £ast^  and  come  before  the  Lord  with 
weeping  and  with  mourning',  we  then,  amidst  all 
our  comfort  that  the  Church  had  vigour  so  to  act, 
yet  mourned  that  something  was  wanting ;  that  a 
voice  was  silent  which  used  to  speak,  and  which 
ought  to  have  spoken,  and  that  this  silence  was 
one  great  symptom  of  the  disruption  of  our  nar- 
tional  ties;  let  us  now  shew  that  our  mourning 
was  sincere,  by  our  joy  at  this  renewed  confession, 
that  Englishmen  are  still  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
religion,  and  as  a  nation  must  come  before  their 
God,  united  in  joy  as  in  sorrow,  to  submit,  as 
God  has  doomed,  to  be  punished,  or  to  share  His 
forgiveness  as  a  body. 

It  is  a  call  for  a  National  Thanksgiving.  And  let 
us  think  of  it  in  this  one  view,  leaving  at  present 
for  our  private  devotions,  when  kneeling  in  our 
closets,  our  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  God's 
mercies  severally  vouchsafed  to  us  as  individuals, 
in  shielding  ourselves  from  the  pestilence,  in 
saving  those  whom  we  loved,  or  in  taking  them  to 
Himself  in  His  faith  and  fear,  in  respiting  us 
from  anxiety  and  alarm,  sparing  us  from  more 
sights  of  terror,  or  releasing  us  from  that  terrible 
>  Joel  ii,  la. 
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tofl,  in  which  our  Clergy,  blessed  be  God,  have 
above  all  so  nobly  laboured,  of  watching  the 
agonies  of  death-beds,  and  hearing  the  cries  of 
desolate  homes* 

And  the  first  thought  is  surely  this.  A  National 
Thanksgiving !  O,  my  brethren,  a  thanksgiving  in 
these  days,  for  England  I  for  this  country,  with  all 
its  sins  going  before  and  following  after  it  to  judg- 
ment! all  its  follies,  all  the  perils  gathering  round 
its  head,  like  storm-birds  round  a  sinking  ship ;  all 
the  voices  of  its  prophets  and  wise  men  crying, 
*  Woe,  woe,  to  Ariel  !*  all  the  bitter  wailings  of 
poverty  and  famine  rising  up  day  and  night  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  calling  down  vengeance 
upon  those  "  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless ''Z' 

Must  we  not  pause  ?  Must  we  not  distinguish  ? 
Must  not  the  ministers  of  God,  when  they  speak 
to-day  of  escape,  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  grati- 
tude, discern  between  two  separate  conditions, 
both  of  them  conditions  for  thanksgiving,  but  for 
thanksgiving  of  very  different  kinds  ? 

One  is  a  thanksgiving  of  pure  joy  and  unmixed 
hope,  when  a  cloud  that  hung  over  us  has  swept 
off,  and  left  only  the  clear  sky;  when  God's 
chastising  arm  is  removed  from  us  wholly,  and 
His  face  is  turned  upon  us  again  in  perfect  peace ; 
a  thanksgiving,  such  as  that  of  Israel,  when  they 
saw  the  Elgyptians  dead  on  the  sea  shore;  or  of 
^  Malachi  iii.  5. 
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Jerusalem^  when  the  morning  dawned  upon  the 
dead  host  of  Sennacherib ;  or  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
had  fought  his  fight,  and  finished  his  course,  and 
was  about  to  receive  his  crown  of  righteousness  * ; 
or  of  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord",  at  the  end  of 
days,  when  *  the  acceptable  year  is  come,  and  God 
shall  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil 
of  joy  for  moiuning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness";'  not  for  one  short  day,  but 
for  ever  and  ever,  in  that  new  heaven  and  new 
earth,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  pain,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  for  the  former  things  shall 
have  passed  away. 

But  the  other  occasion  of  thanksgiving  is  one 
for  momentary  respite  and  relief,  amidst  clouds 
still  gathering  around  us.  It  is  the  hope,  the 
chance,  the  possibility  of  escape,  amidst  many 
perils ;  gratitude  for  surmounting  one  wave,  when 
the  next  may  still  overwhelm  us;  joy  for  one 
repulse  of  the  enemy,  while  another  charge  is 
ready  to  advance ;  the  comfort  of  a  night  of  rest, 
and  a  few  short  hours  of  forgetfiilness,  when 
the  morning  will  wake  us  again  to  sickness  or  to 
sorrow.  In  it  our  thoughtfiilness  must  be  chast- 
ened, our  joy  mixed  with  sadness,  our  watchfiil- 
ness  redoubled,  our  energy  requickened,  our  hopes 
only  so  far  indulged,  as  may  nerve  us  for  renewed 
conflicts,  lifting  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and 
strengthening  the  feeble  knees  ^     It  is  still  a  time, 

>2Tim.iv.  7.        -Is.lxii.4.        "Is.  lad.  3.       °  Heb.  xii.  12. 
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as  we  have  confessed  this  day  in  our  Litany^  for 
confession  and  penitence ;  not  a  time  for  exult- 
ation or  triumph.  Is  not  this  the  thanksgivings 
which  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  will 
expect  from  us  this  day  ?  Can  it  be  pleasing  in 
His  sight,  if,  forgetful  of  all  the  dangers  that  still 
menace  us,  all  the  unrepented  sins  still  hanging 
over  our  head,  we  cast  off  at  once  all  the  burden 
of  our  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  speak  only  of 
peace,  peace,  when  perhaps  there  is  no  peace. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment,  soberly,  dispassion- 
ately, without  exaggeration  either  of  evil  or  of 
good.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  state  of  this 
people,  in  the  sight  not  of  man,  but  of  God ;  what 
reason  there  is  for  hoping  that  the  hand  of  the 
destroying  Angel  has  been  stayed,  in  pity  and 
full  forgiveness;  what  cause  why  the  day  of  the 
Lord  should  not  be  still  coming  upon  us,  as  it  has 
come  upon  nation  after  nation,  with  wrath  and 
with  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate,  and  to 
destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it^? 

And  let  us  try  the  nation  by  the  standard  of  the 
Gospel,  by  the  standard  of  individual  man — by  that 
of  our  own  conscience.  Let  us  not  listen  to  that 
miserable  degrading  sophistry,  which  has  lost  all 
power  of  vision,  all  sense  of  any  thing  beyond  sense, 
and  which  declares  nations  to  be  only  aggregates  of 
individuals  heaped  up  like  atoms  in  a  sand  hill,  with 
no  unity  of  life,  no  common  voice,  no  corporate 

p  Isaiah  xiii.  9. 
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conscience,  no  moral  responsibility,  no  intellect  for 
truth,  no  soul  for  sin,  and  no  body  for  punish- 
ment Every  page  of  the  Bible  joins  with  nature 
and  history,  and  the  profoundest  reasoning  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  to  pro- 
nounce such  theories  a  lie.  No,  my  brethren, 
my  younger  brethren  especially,  you  who  are  now 
studying  the  history  of  nations  of  old,  as  you  will 
hereafter  be  summoned  to  take  part  with  more  or 
less  responsibility  in  the  counsels  and  in  the  fate  of 
the  empires  of  the  day,  remember  that  each  nation 
is  a  moral  Being,  a  Person, — that  God  has  assigned 
to  each,  as  He  has  assigned  to  each  of  ourselves,  a 
certain  task  and  duty  upon  earth, — has  given  to  each 
its  own  peculiar  talent, — will  call  them  to  account 
for  their  employment  of  it, — will  condemn  them  or 
reward  them,  as  He  condemns  and  rewards  us, 
according  to  their  deeds.  It  is  not  individuals  so 
much  as  corporate  bodies,  as  nations,  whom  He 
makes  His  witnesses.  His  avengers.  His  instruments 
of  punishment  and  blessing,  the  monuments  of  His 
mercy,  or  the  terrible  examples  of  His  wrath.  And 
He  has  applied  to  them  no  other  standard,  than 
that  which  He  has  given  to  individuals,  the  standard 
of  His  own  commandments.  And  He  judges  them 
by  their  corporate  acts,  by  the  declarations  of  their 
legislature,  by  the  deeds  of  the  sovereign,  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  by  that  which  we  exultingly 
proclaim  as  the  ruUng  power  of  the  empire,  public 
opinion,  or  the  temper  of  the  day,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
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times, — that  is,  by  that  predominating  tone  of 
thought  and  of  feeling,  which  impresses  and  directs 
the  public  conduct  of  the  State,  as  the  tone  of  our 
personal  character  regulates  our  personal  actions, 
and  brings  on  us  our  moral  retribution.  And  what 
is  our  condition  before  God,  our  condition  as  a 
nation,  when  weighed  in  this  balance  ? 

Think  of  the  first  Table  of  the  Law.  Those 
who  in  ages  past  laid  the  foundation  of  our  political 
system,  and  thus  made  it  the  envy  of  the  world, 
our  great  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  placed  as  the 
preamble  of  their  Statutes,  as  the  basis  of  all  their 
work,  (does  it  not  surprise  us  when  we  meet  it  ?) 
the  Creed  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  in- 
augurated their  whole  work  of  legislation  and  of 
government  by  a  solemn  profession  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  their  faith  in  that  Almighty  King,  Who 
is  the  Founder  and  Author  of  all  society ;  their 
faith,  not  vaguely  stated,  made  up  of  negations 
and  compromises,  and  framed  with  the  very  object 
of  indistinctness,  but  recognising  their  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  the  Lord  their  God,  Who  had 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage ;  and  had  accomplished  the 
work  of  their  salvation  by  the  cooperation  of  three 
Blessed  Persons  united  in  one  Godhead.  They 
thought  that  this  profession  of  their  fsuth  was  no 
less  the  duty  of  a  nation  than  of  an  individual, — that 
the  first  of  God's  Commandments  must  be  the  first 
commandment  of  His  creatures  when  standing  as 
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His  delegates  and  ministers^  armed  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  of  blessing  and  cursing ;  and 
that  a  nation,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  a 
faithful  witness  to  God*s  truth,  could  not  come 
before  Him,  to  ask  Him  for  His  defence  and  His 
love.  Were  they  not  right  ?  Can  any  acceptable 
prayer  be  offered  by  any  being,  nation  or  individual, 
king  or  subject,  except  in  the  Name  of  Christ;  any 
eye  be  lifted  up  in  boldness  to  the  judgment-seat 
of  God,  except  in  the  intercession  of  His  Spirit ; 
any  hope  be  cherished  for  those,  who,  knowing  the 
truth  in  Christ,  refuse  to  proclaim  it ;  any  support  be 
expected  for  a  servant  or  ambassador,  who  repudiates 
the  first  command  of  the  Being  Who  sent  him 
forth :  '  Ye  are  My  witnesses  V  And  will  or  can  this 
nation  at  this  day — ^has  it  either  the  heart  or  the 
power  to  proclaim  God's  truth  before  the  world, 
to  profess,  in  its  corporate  character,  a  Christian 
belief  in  the  Lord  our  God,  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons 
in  One  God;  and  to  make  this  solemn  profession 
the  very  charter  and  palladium  of  our  national 
existence  and  prosperity?  As  a  nation,  have  we 
not  ail-but  lost  (I  ask  not  how)  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith  ? 

And  how  have  we  borne  this  loss  ?  Has  it  been 
with  sorrow  and  shame?  Have  we  laid  the  sin 
upon  the  madness  of  the  people ;  mourned  over  the 
calamities,  which  strike  the  legislature  dumb,  (our 
divisions,  namely,  and  our  sins,)  and  endeavoured  to 
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compensate  for  our  silence  as  a  nation  by  witnessing 
a  glorious  confession  as  individuals  ?  Or  have  we 
admitted  into  our  public  acts  cheerftiUy  and  ap- 
provingly, with  pride  as  a  new  triumph  of  phi- 
losophy, and  almost  stereotyped  the  maxim,  that 
the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  that 
religion  is  a  matter  between  each  man  and  his 
God;  that  man  is  not  his  brother's  keeper;  that 
creeds  are  human  dogmas,  and  human  dogmas 
may  not  be  imposed  by  man  upon  man;  that 
education  can  be  perfected  without  them;  that 
each  one  must  be  left  to  himself,  to  adopt  as  much 
as  he  will  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints; 
paring  off  this  part,  rejecting  that,  modifying  one 
doctrine,  suppressing  another,  or  combining  and 
misarranging  them  all  into  any  form  most  palatable 
to  his  imagination,  or  his  intellect,  or  his  affections ; 
making,  in  one  word,  idols  from  the  devices  of  his 
own  heart,  and  after  the  similitude  of  his  own  fancy, 
and  bowing  down  to  them,  and  worshipping  them  ? 
Are  we  keeping  the  third  Commandment?  As 
a  nation,  do  we  venerate  religion,  and  place  it  in 
its  proper  eminence,  in  the  front  of  all  our  under- 
takings, at  the  head  of  all  our  piursuits  ?  Or  do  we 
reject  it  from  its  place  in  legislation,  and  silence 
it  in  our  political  debates ;  dreading  (it  is  a  common 
confession  of  Ministers  and  of  Representatives  alike) 
the  very  mention  of  the  subject  ?  When  we  speak 
of  it  respectfully,  is  it  not  as  an  instrument  of  social 
order,  a  theory  of  moral  education,  an  aid  to  the 
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preservation  of  peace,  and  through  peace  of  our 
worldly  interests;  not  as  the  first  duty  of  mankind, 
the  homage  of  a  redeemed  people  to  their  Saviour 
King?  And  is  not  this  to  pro£ane  and  vilify  its 
sanctity,  to  employ  it  for  an  unworthy  purpose,  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ? 

And  what  shall  we  make  answer,  when  God  de- 
mands, if,  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  we  are  keeping  His 
fourth  Commandment?  It  warns  us  of  His  positive 
institutions ;  of  forms  and  ohservances,  rites  and 
creations,  laid  down  by  His  own  Word,  fencing  us 
round  on  all  sides,  and  warning  us  not  to  trespass 
on  their  strict  lines ;  some  of  them  symbolical,  some 
prophetic,  some  obvious  blessings,  others,  perhaps, 
exercises  of  discipline  and  trials  of  obedience;  some 
intelligible  to  all  men,  others  merging  some  deeper 
mystery  or  impenetrable  relation  in  an  exterior  di- 
vested of  significance.  Do  we  recognise  in  our  national 
conduct  any  such  restrictions  upon  our  liberty,  or 
limitations  of  our  power,  within  which  the  thoughtful^ 
earnest,  wakeful  Christian  would  walk  with  fear  and 
trembling,  as  on  a  ground  beset  with  temptations, 
lest  he  may  disturb  the  divine  order  of  the  world  ? 
When  questions  of  disputed  right  occm*,  do  we  go 
back  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  ?  Do  we  fear  to 
remove  the  ancient  landmarks  ?  Do  we  recognise 
the  divine  authority  of  a  catholic  and  unbroken 
tradition  firom  the  Churches  of  the  Apostles  ?  Is 
it  our  first  question  in  every  project.  What  is 
written,  what  is  commanded,  what  is  established ; 
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OT  what  seems  to  us  expedient  and  wise  in  the 
sight  of  our  own  eyes  ?  Are  we  not  letting  loose 
the  imagination  and  speculation  of  man  from  all 
external  chains  and  hereditary  maxims;  priding 
ourselves  on  the  wisdom  of  the  day,  and  the 
wisdom  to  come,  without  reverencing  the  wisdom  of 
the  past;  proclaiming  all  institutions  alike,  whether 
in  the  State  or  in  the  Church,  Monarchies,  Govern- 
ments, Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Orders  of  Priesthood, 
modes  of  education,  forms  of  faith,  principles  of 
morality,  principles  of  prudence,  to  be  variable  and 
shifting,  open  at  any  hour  to  change,  made  by  man 
not  God,  and  therefore  at  man's  mercy  to  destroy  ? 

Are  we  honouring  our  father  and  mother  ? 

Pass  over  our  schisms  and  dissenaons,  insub^ 
ordination,  if  not  rebellion,  our  hard  harsh  judg- 
ments of  our  rulers,  the  rudeness  with  which  we 
criticise  their  acts,  and  stigmatise  their  motives, 
our  rash  theories  of  change,  and  the  license  of 
our  general  society.  Is  it  not  the  great  idea  of 
the  age,  that  power  springs  from  below;  that 
governments  are  created  by  the  people,  and  must 
be  conformed  to  their  will ;  that  legislation  must 
take  its  colour  from  public  opinion;  that  kings  and 
rulers  are  invested  with  power  to  subserve  the 
wants,  not  govern  the  minds,  of  nations;  and  that 
even  when  they  are  to  be  retained  and  defended, 
they  are  to  be  defended  as  instruments  of  utility, 
not  as  the  ministers  of  God  7 

And   so   of  the  whole   of  the  Second  Table. 
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We  shall  not  indeed  find  written  in  our  Statutes^ 
or  publicly  professed  in  our  l^islature,  any  pre- 
amble openly  contradictory  to  the  laws^ '  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder ;  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery/  It  is  not  easy  to  bring 
such  charges  against  a  nation^  acting  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity.  No  sophistry,  however  self-de- 
ceptive, can  so  stifle  God's  voice  within  us.  But  there 
are  signs  in  the  times,  which  exhibit  in  the  mass 
of  the  people,  whence,  sooner  or  later,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  nation  must  take  its  com- 
plexion, phenomena  which  may  well  alarm  us. 
There  is  a  recklessness  of  human  life;  an  adoption 
of  principles  of  trade  in  the  middle  classes,  which 
are  turning  commerce  almost  into  fraud  ;  a  fearful 
state  of  morals  among  our  poor,  arising  partly 
from  lowness  of  wages,  partly  from  the  demoralizing 
condition  of  our  cottages,  partly  from  the  con- 
tamination of  manufactories ;  and,  lastly,  a  greedy 
covetousness  of  money  in  all  casts  and  classes ;  and 
this  covetousness  constituted  by  the  maxims  of 
political  economy,  the  very  basis  of  our  national 
prosperity— all  symptoms,  which  may  well  make  us 
dread,  lest  as  a  body  and  a  nation,  atom  by  atom, 
individual  by  individual,  we  are  becoming  cor- 
rupted and  corrupted  in  all  the  sins  of  the  Second 
Table,  and  God  may  be  preparing  to  visit  us. 

One  visitation  indeed  has  passed  away,  but 
the  skirts  of  the  departing  pestilence  are  still 
lowering  on  the  horizon.     And  God  has  spared 
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us  in  His  mercy  from  revolution,  while  He  has 
visited  the  nations  of  Europe ;  visited  them  with 
the  sword  and  the  fire.  The  storm  has  swept  past 
us.  And  as  the  hurricane  roared  around,  we,  in 
shelter  and  quiet,  have  heard  thrones  crashing,  and 
empires  tottering,  and  all  the  conflict  of  the  powers 
of  the  air  let  loose;  and  have  seen  the  shores  of 
England  strewed  with  the  wreck  of  fallen  dynasties, 
ourselves  in  peace.  But  will  that  peace  continue  ? 
I  do  not  speak  of  occasional  crime,  of  temporary 
sufferings  and  poverty,  of  discontent,  misfortunes, 
defeat,  even  of  the  famine  and  the  pestilence, 
scourges  with  which  Almighty  God  chastens  even 
His  most  favoured  nations  against  the  temptations 
of  prosperity.  But  there  are  four  signs,  four  deadly 
marks,  the  unerring,  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  an 
empire  verging  to  its  fall.  When  every  class  of  a 
nation,  whether  by  extravagance,  or  speculation,  or 
calamity,  is  burdened  and  groaning  under  debt — 
when  every  day  there  widens  the  breach  between 
two  divisions  of  the  people ;  not  the  noble  and  the 
mean,  not  the  powerftil  and  the  weak,  not  the  good 
and  the  bad,  not  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  but 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  rich  becoming  richer,  and 
the  poor  becoming  poorer — when  the  empire  has 
swelled  to  comprehend  such  a  variety  of  distinct 
populations,  and  characters,  and  religions,  that  the 
necessities  of  government  compell  a  compromise  and 
negation  of  principle;  so  that  what  is  proclaimed 
as  truth  in  one  province,  is  repudiated  as  falsehood 

c  2 
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in  another — and  when  the  helmsmen  of  the  State^ 
terrified  at  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  madness 
of  the  people,  can  think  of  nothing  but  to  loose 
the  rudder  bands,  and  let  the  vessel  drive  before 
the  wind ;  the  end  of  that  empire  is  at  hand.  No 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  recovered, 
when  these  plague  spots  had  appeared.  And  have 
they  not  appeared  upon  us  ? 

And  yet  it  is  not  all  darkness.  On  this  day  of 
Thanksgiving,  when  our  words  should  be  of  com- 
fort and  joy,  let  us  bless  and  praise  God's  holy 
name,  that  with  these  symptoms  of  approaching 
death,  there  are  appearing  also  on  the  face  of  our 
country  symptoms  of  returning  life  and  increasing 
strength.  There  are  signs  that  we  are  repenting 
of  our  evil,  and  that  God  will  repent  of  the  evil 
which  He  had  thought  to  do  to  us,  if  our  repentance 
be  complete. 

And  where  shall  we  look  for  hope?  It  is  to 
one,  and  one  only  quarter.  God  has  never  left 
society  to  itself,  to  its  natural  corruption,  and 
downward  career  of  degeneration,  without  a  coun- 
teracting power.  He  has  planted  His  Church  in 
the  world,  to  be  the  antidote  and  antagonist  of  its 
evils,  resisting,  if  not  vanquishing,  and  mitigating,  if 
not  annihilating  them,  in  the  name  and  in  the  might 
of  that  Saviour,  from  Whom,  as  the  Head  of  the 
body,  all  the  saving  powers  of  the  universe  flow 
forth,  and  heal  our  diseases.  Here  is  the  salt  of  a 
nation,  and  till  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  the 
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nation  may  still  be  saved.  And  the  Church  in 
England,  blessed  be  God!  has  not  yet  been  cast 
forth  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  It  has  been 
saved  through  perils,  strengthened  by  oppression, 
purified  by  chastisement,  enlightened  by  trials, 
sanctified  more  and  more  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  its  Lord.  If  God's  faith  is  abandoned  by  the 
world,  by  the  Church  it  may  still  be  proclaimed. 
If  His  truth  is  perverted  by  heresies,  by  the 
Church  it  may  still  be  defended  in  all  its  integrity. 
If  His  Name  is  vilified  and  slighted,  by  the  Church 
it  may  still  be  glorified.  If  His  institutions  are 
broken  down  and  trampled  on,  the  Church  can  build 
up  their  walls.  And  if  His  Ministers,  the  stewards 
of  His  mysteries,  the  shepherds  of  His  flock,  and 
the  fathers  and  kings  of  His  people,  are  menaced 
in  their  authority  and  reverence,  the  Church  will 
witness  to  their  commission,  and  reconsecrate 
them  in  the  face  of  the  nation.  When  the  sins  of 
the  people  are  multiplying,  her  voice  only,  and  her 
arm,  and  her  spirit — not  the  voice,  nor  the  arm, 
nor  the  spirit  of  man,  but  of  Christ  Himself— can 
stay  the  pestilence.  So  it  is  now  confessed.  And 
if  the  wrongs  and  temptations  of  wealth  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  sting ;  if  the  poor  are  to  be 
fed,  and  the  rich  won  to  self-denial,  and  avarice  is 
to  be  checked,  and  the  scattered  portions  of  society 
and  the  empire  are  to  be  brought  again  into  union  by 
some  all-pervading  bond ;  and  once  more  the  arm 
of  law  is  to  be  nerved  and  strengthened  against  the 
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madness  of  the  people ;  it  must  be  done — all  must 
be  done  (there  is  no  other  power  on  earth  imagin- 
able by  man,  or  created  by  God,  through  which  it 
can  be  done)  by  the  Church  alone,  the  Church 
of  Christ  the  Saviour ;  the  whole  Church,  not  the 
Clergy  only,  but  all  His  faithful  servants,  united 
in  one  body,  with  Christ  Himself  as  their  Head, 
the  Author,  the  sole  Author,  and  Giver  of  all  good 
things. 

We  all  know  how  hard  such  sayings  are  to  minds 
which  have  learnt  nothing  of  the  Church,  of  its 
origin,  its  functions,  or  its  powers ;  and  in  whom 
the  very  name  calls  up  only  an  image  of  faculties 
effete,  and  pretensions  exploded.  But  they  are 
not  my  words ;  not  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic 
dreamer,  or  of  any  exclusive  school  of  opinion. 
They  are  words  once  uttered  to  myself  by  a  man 
amongst  the  most  renowned  of  this  day ;  a  man 
not  of  England,  or  of  the  Church  of  England; 
thoughtful,  philosophical,  profoundly  versed  in 
the  history  of  past  nations,  and  charged  with  the 
highest  functions  of  government;  and  whose  name, 
if  employed  to  symbolize  a  school,  would  place  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  a  so-called  liberality.  They 
were  uttered  by  him  as  he  stood  under  the  shadow 
of  these  walls,  gazing  upon  the  solemn  magni- 
ficence of  our  religious  antiquity ;  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  them.  "  I  look,  he  said,  upon 
England  as  the  salvation  of  the  world.  I  look 
upon  the  Church  as   the   salvation  of  England. 
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And  I  look" — and  then  he  added  words,  with 
which  let  us  close  our  reflections;  words  not  of 
sudden  impulse,  but  soberly  and  deeply  meditated, 
the  result  of  profound  experience ;  and  to  us  in 
their  deep  significance,  O  how  ftiU  of  solemn 
warning  and  proud  solicitude  ! — *'  I  look,  he  said, 
upon  the  salvation  of  the  Church  to  depend — 
(may  we  listen  with  awe !) — to  depend  upon  this 
place,  this  very  University  !" 

It  is  a  thought  to  be  dwelt  on  and  expanded 
on  a  future  occasion.  But  now,  on  this  day  of 
Thanksgiving,  may  it  not  lift  up  our  hearts  with 
more  fervour  and  gratitude  to  heaven,  even  while 
it  abases  us  to  the  ground!  If  the  life  of  this 
nation  is  thus  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  life  of  the  Church  from  this  place;  and  the 
life  of  the  Church,  may  God  be  praised!  is  reviving 
among  us!  may  we  not  hope  that  on  this  spot  also 
God  has  poured  out  more  abundantly  of  His 
Spirit,  and  has  refreshed  us  with  the  light  of  His 
countenance  ?  May  we  not  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  yet  with  thankfulness  and  hope,  think  on  this 
day  not  only  of  the  retiring  pestilence,  but  of  other 
forms  of  darker  ills,  against  which,  by  the  mercy 
and  the  strength  of  God,  we  in  this  place  have  been 
able  of  late  years  to  battle,  and  battle  not  in  vain  ? 

Has  He  raised  up  within  our  walls  more  diligent 
investigators  and  more  earnest  defenders  of  His 
truth — has  He  guided  our  feet  back  to  ask  for  the 
old  ways,  and  to  stand  in  the  old  paths — has  He,  in 
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the  midst  of  conflicts  and  the  strife  of  tongues, 
yet  kept  us,  blessed  be  God!  £ir  more  than  the 
world  has  thought  or  we  deserved,  in  peace  and 
love — has  He  sent  forth  from  among  us  labourers, 
more  numerous  and  more  trained,  into  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord — has  He  knitted  our  hearts  and 
hands  together  to  resist  the  snares  and  the  assaults 
of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age — has  He  made  us — 
many  of  us,  any  of  us,  young  alike  as  old — more 
earnest,  more  simple,  more  self-denying,,  more  holy, 
more  tender  to  nurse  the  poor  of  His  flock,  and  to 
feed  His  lambs,  and  more  strenuous  to  battle,  in 
His  Name,  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil — and  shall  we  not  think  of  these  things,  these 
bright  openings  in  the  darkling  sky,  in  the  midst 
of  our  praises ;  count  up  with  joy  these  signs  that 
God  still  loves  us;  and  laud  and  magnify  His 
glorious  Name  for  these  His  mercies,  without 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  pestilence  would  only 
be  a  short  respite  from  destruction  ?  Such  are  the 
questions  to  ask,  when  we  demand  if  anxiety  or 
hope,  if  joy  or  sorrow,  should  prevail  in  our  present 
Thanksgiving.  Such  are  the  memories  of  the  past, 
which  will  authorize  hope  for  the  futiure*  And  he  may 
give  vent  most  freely  to  thankfrilness,  and  blessing, 
and  rejoicing  before  the  Almighty  on  this  day,  who 
can  look  round  within  these  walls,  and  count  up, 
among  those  who  have  knelt  here  in  days  gone  by, 
and  who  kneel  here  now,  the  greatest  number  of 
souls  towhom^atthe  day  of  judgment,  the  King  of  all 
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will  pronounce  those  blessed  words,  'Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord/  God  grant  there  may  rise  up  to  our 
minds  many  such  memories,  to  make  the  name  and 
the  thought  of  this  place  a  blessing  and  a  glory ! 
God  grant  that  we  may  cherish,  and  love  it,  and 
honour,  and  labour  for  it  as  for  the  hope,  the 
strength,  and  purifying  spirit  of  this  distressed 
nation,  almost  the  sole  safe  sanctuary  of  God's 
pure  truth  now  left  standing  amidst  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  these  latter  days !  *'  O  pray  for 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem !  they  shall  prosper  that 
love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plente- 
ousness  within  thy  palaces.  For  our  brethren  and 
companions'  sake  let  us  wish  thee  prosperity.  Yea, 
because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  let  us 
seek  to  do  thee  good^." 

*>  Psalm  cxxii.  6. 


ST.    ANDREW'S    DAY. 


Matthew  iv.  18 — 20. 

Jems,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called 
Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea:  for 
they  were  fishers.  And  He  saith  unto  them.  Follow  me,  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  And  they  straightway  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  Him. 

There  are  few  minor  Festivals  of  the  Church,  in 
which  she  has  so  distinctly  as  in  this  marked  out 
the  one  subject  intended  for  our  reflection.  The 
Festival  is  the  first  of  that  great  cycle,  the  zodiac  of 
the  Christian  year,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  those 
holy  and  blessed  men,  who,  at  the  bidding  of 
Christ,  left  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
fathers,  and  mothers,  and  wives,  and  children,  and 
land,  for  His  sake  and  the  Gospel's*.  The  subject 
is  the  calling  of  God,  which  they  obeyed  with 
such  faith  and  zeal. 

It  is  in  itself  a  great  mystery — the  mystery  of 
an  Almighty  and  All-merciful  Creator,  placing  the 
immortal  spirits,  whom  He  has  made  to  be  the 
heirs  of  His  glory,  and  the  children  of  His  love, 
yet  far  away  from  the  light  of  His  countenance ; 
blinding  their  eyes  to  His  immediate  presence, 
surrounding  them  with  temptations,  setting  before 

•  Mark  x.  29. 
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them  life  and  deaths  blessing  and  cursing;  pre- 
destinating for  the  well-doer,  "  glory,  and  honour, 
and  immortality,  and  eternal  life  f  yet  predestin- 
ating no  less  for  the  doers  of  evil,  wrath,  tribu- 
lation, and  anguish'*;  and  then  endeavouring, 
trying,  making,  as  it  were,  vain  efforts,  to  guide 
them,  to  prevail  on  them,  to  choose  life,  not  by 
an  arm  of  power,  but  by  a  voice,  a  call,  which 
leaves  them  free  to  disobey  and  to  perish.  Into 
this  wonderful  contrivance  for  solving  that  other- 
wise inexplicable  problem  to  human  reason,  the 
creation  of  free  moral  agents  by  an  Omnipotent 
Creator,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  But  no  one 
can  read  the  Scriptures  attentively,  without  being 
arrested  by  its  repeated  recurrence.  From  the 
Lord  God  calling  unto  Adam  in  the  garden,  and 
demanding,  'Where  art  thou*  T  to  '  the  Spirit  and 
the  Bride  saying.  Come,  and  take  the  water  of  life 
freely  ^'  Revelation  presents  one  history  of  Wis- 
dom,— God's  Wisdom, — His  own  incarnate  Word, 
— His  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  understanding, — 
'  crying  and  putting  forth  her  voice,  crying  at  the 
top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the 
paths ;  Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is 
to  the  sons  of  men"";'  and  then  adding  the  solemn 
warning, '  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ; 
I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
garded ;    I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will 

*•  Uom.  xi.  9.  '  Genesis  iii.  9.  •*  Revel,  xxii.  17. 

•  Prov.  viii.  3. 
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mock  when  your  fear  cometh.  When  your  fear 
Cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh 
as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh 
upon  youV 

But  both  the  Festival  of  the  day,  and  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  this  age  and  of  this  place,  may  draw 
our  attention,  at  present,  more  exclusively  to  one 
peculiar  form  and  occasion  of  the  callings  of  God ; 
— His  calling  to  those  whom  He  is  appointing  or 
employing  as  His  chosen  servants.  His  ministers 
and  stewards;  His  summoning  them  to  execute 
some  work  planned  by  His  good  Providence ;  as 
He  called  Noah  to  build  the  ark ;  Abraham  to  be 
the  father  of  the  faithful ;  David  to  feed  his  in- 
heritance ;  Saul  and  Jehu  to  be  kings  over  His 
people ;  Jonah  to  denounce  Nineveh ;  Andrew  and 
Simon  Peter  to  become  fishers  of  men ;  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  to  be  His  witnesses;  all  the  glorious 
lineage  of  His  seers  and  saints.  His  shepherds  and 
His  rulers  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  even 
unto  this  day,  to  be  '  the  salt  of  the  earth  ^,'  to  be 
'  the  light  of  the  world/  to  be '  a  city  set  upon  a  hill/ 
to  '  whose  light  the  Gentiles  may  come,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  its  rising  \* 

In  this  golden  chain  of  God's  heavenly  ap- 
pointed watchers,  through  whose  hands  the  torch 
of  truth  is  to  be  passed  down  unextinguished 
from  generation  to  generation,  we  occupy, — we 
cannot    but    occupy, — we    in    this    place,    not 

'  Prov.  i.  24,  26,  27.         •  Matt.  v.  13.         »•  Isaiah  Ix.  3. 
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individually  merely  as  specially  ordained  ministers, 
but  collectively  as  the  great  incorporation  of  this 
University,  a  post  of  a  most  fearful  responsibility. 
There  are  indeed  some  who  would  relieve  us  from 
it.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  no  peculiar  portion 
of  the  Church,  no  authorized  organ  of  its  voice, 
no  consecrated  minister  of  its  will ;  that  our  con- 
nection with  religion  is  accidental,  an  error,  or 
idiosyncrasy  of  blinded  ages,  in  which  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  whole  system  of  human  life,  and 
of  every  part  of  man's  nature,  with  the  spirit  and 
the  truths  of  religion,  was  a  monomania,  from  which 
we  have  now  escaped.  They  say,  that  science, 
that  art,  that  literature,  and  philosophy,  the  culti- 
vation of  man's  reason  alone,  is  the  true  object  of 
our  magnificent  institutions,  and  the  exclusive 
province  of  our  present  duties ;  and  that  if  our 
great  Founders  and  Benefactors  could  now  arise 
from  their  graves,  with  the  experience  of  these 
times,  they  would  be  the  first  to  discard  their 
prejudices,  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  exclusive 
dogmas,  to  throw  open  their  edifices  to  all  creeds 
and  professions  of  religion ;  that  is,  to  obliterate 
religion,  in  any  distinctive  or  discernible  form, 
from  the  whole  field  of  our  pursuits.  They  proclaim 
indeed  what  ought  in  their  eyes  to  have  been,  not 
what  is.  They  do  not,  they  cannot,  with  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  character  of  our 
institutions,  deny  that  they  were  in  reality  founded 
to  be  handmaids  of  the  Church,  preservers  and 
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propagators  of  its  distinctive  truths.  Though  they 
should  confine  their  view  to  the  University  alone, 
which  is  indeed  a  creation  of  the  civil  powers, 
still  they  cannot  but  confess  that  it  was  a  creation 
of  Christian  Sovereigns,  acting  in,  and  avowing  their 
character  as '  nursing  fathers*  and '  nursing  mothers' 
of  the  Church,  Those  days,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
too  happy  for  any  other  theory  to  take  root  in  them. 
No ;  the  hand  of  the  Church  is  seen  throughout, 
prompting,  guiding,  inspiring,  and  animating  their 
whole  work;  their  endowments,  their  charters,  the 
honours  they  conferred,  the  privileges  which  they 
conceded,  the  statutes  which  they  sanctioned.  But 
when  we  turn  to  our  Colleges,  that  marvellous  and 
inestimable  gift  of  God's  mercy  and  Providence  to 
the  English  Church,  which  has  saved  education  here 
from  becoming,  as  it  has  become  elsewhere,  the  mere 
sport  and  puppet  of  every  new  faction  in  politics, 
and  every  wild  speculation  in  philosophy,  and  has 
proved  the  one  great  barrier  against  the  advancing 
tide  of  popular  license ;  then  an  ecclesiastical  char 
racter  and  destination  is  written  legibly  upon  their 
walls.  It  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are  hallowed, 
and  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  Literary  institutions! 
Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  reason !  Make 
the  attempt.  Gather  together  one  such  society ;  try 
to  incorporate  into  a  family,  as  a  body  of  brothers 
with  a  father  at  the  head,  minds  of  the  profoundest 
intellect,  but  unsanctified  by  religion,  uncontrolled 
by  its  overruling  obligations.  Bring  under  one  roof. 
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and  round  one  fireside,  the  jealousies,  the  ambitions, 
the  rivahy,  the  scorn  and  supercilious  arrogance 
of  conscious  talent,  the  selfish  abstraction,  the  mor- 
bid sensitiveness  of  conceit,  the  low  indulgent  habits, 
the  rough  honesty  or  awkwardness  of  learning 
sequestered  from  the  world,  the  peculiarities,  and 
quaintnesses,  and  violences,  and  prejudices,  which 
make  the  dark  history  of  literary  men ;  and  how 
long  will  such  a  home  last  ?  How  long  will  life  in 
it  be  endurable  ? 

Those  who  laid  so  deep,  and  built  up  so  solidly, 
the  foundation  of  that  Collegiate  system,  which  has 
endured,  and  thriven,  and  propagated  itself  for  so 
many  hundred  years,  could  not  have  been  so 
ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  picture  to  them- 
selves the  possibility  of  creating  such  a  work 
without  resting,  and  moulding  it,  and  imbedding 
it  in  the  one  only  system,  which  has  power,  and 
law,  and  authority,  and  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
love,  and  sobering,  tempering  influences  fi'om 
heaven,  to  '  make  men  of  one  mind  in  an  house,* 
the  system  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Whatever 
might  be  imagined  of  the  University,  our  Colleges 
were  founded  and  framed  to  be  schools  of  the 
Prophets ;  for  studies  of  theology,  for  nurseries  of 
the  Priesthood,  for  places  of  prayer,  whose  inmates 
might  be  held  together  in  the  only  unity  which 
can  endure  upon  earth,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
maintained  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteous- 
ness of  life.    They  were  created  by  holy  men,  who 
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^liad  sworn  to  find  out  a  place  for  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  an  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob*;'  by  men,  who,  when  they  prayed, '  prayed 
always,  as  God  would  have  us  pray,  with  their 
faces  towards  Jerusalem  ^  ;*  whose  joy  it  was  to 
*  walk  about  Sion,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof;  to 
mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and  set  up  her  houses^ 
that  they  might  tell  of  the  glories  of  God  to  them 
that  should  come  after  ^'  Even  if  lower  thoughts 
inspired  any  of  their  labours  and  their  gifts,  it  was 
the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  glories  of  that  great 
work,  which  this  place  in  their  day,  before  their 
^yes,  was  working,  namely,  the  work  of  the  Church, 
Or  it  was  some  remorseful  desire  to  save  others 
from  their  own  past  sins — some  struggle  still  to  do 
good  even  after  a  life  of  evil;  and  this  in  that 
moment  of  darkness,  when  other  visions  rise  before 
the  sight  than  dreams  of  literature  and  science  \ 
visions  of  the  hour  of  death>  and  of  the  day  of 
judgment 

And  when  they  thus  appointed  these  our 
Societies  to  be  handmaids  of  the  Church,  what  is 
the  work  to  which  they  called  and  summoned  us  in 
the  name  of  God — that  God  Who,  in  these  latter 
days,  no  longer  calls  His  servants  to  their  labours 
from  the  burning  bush,  or  the  pillar  of  fire,  or  by 
the  mission  of  an  angel,  or  by  the  presence  of  His 
Incarnate  Son  ;  but  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
His  Providence;  by  placing  us  in  natural  positions> 
*  Psalm  cxxxii.  6.         ^  Daniel  vi.  10.        *  Psalm  xlviii.  U. 
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and  charging  us  with  the  common  duties  of  life, 
through  the  bidding  of  His  ministers,  through  the 
still  small  voice  of  our  own  rightly-regulated  con- 
science, through  the  suggestion  of  wise  and  good 
minds ;  by  bringing  before  our  eyes  great  wants — 
the  wants  of  His  Church  and  people ;  by  pouring 
into  our  ears  the  cries  of  the  distressed,  calling  to 
us  to  come  and  help  them ;  and  by  placing  in  our 
hands  the  talents,  or  the  wealth,  or  the  power  of 
influence,  or  the  opportune  materials,  by  which 
that  help  is  to  be  given. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  handmaid  of  the  Church  ? 

It  is  to  be  her  servant  and  cooperator  in  all  the 
duties  enjoined  upon  the  Church  by  her  Great 
Head  and  Lord.  First  and  foremost  of  all,  it  is  to 
join  in  bearing  witness — firm  unshrinking  witness — 
to  His  truth ;  His  truth  all  strict  and  definite,  as 
committed  by  Himself  to  His  Apostles,  by  His 
Apostles  to  the  Churches  which  they  founded,  by 
them  historically  witnessed  to  this  present  day. 
If  there  be  such  a  treasure  as  a  definite  Catholic 
'  faith  once  for  all  committed  to  the  saints,'  (and 
without  it  what  is  Revelation  ?) — if  this  Catholic 
faith  be  the  one  great  trust  deposited  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Church,  'the  great  mystery  of  godliness";' 
*  the  good  confession'  to  be  witnessed  by  us  even 
unto  death °;  'the  commandment  or  charge  or 
commission  to  be  kept  by  the  Church  without 
spot,  unrebukable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord 

-   1  Tim.  iii.  16.  ■  1  Tim.  vi.  18. 
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Jesus  Christ**;'    it  is  in  the  proportion   of  our 
faculties    and    office    committed   to    us«      Every 
occasion  on  which  that  faith  is  attacked,  and  we 
sit  silent^  where  our  voice  might  be  raised  and 
heard — every  suspicion  that  is  cast  upon  it,  and 
we  have  no  learning  to  wipe  away  the  slur — every 
secret  falsity  or  insidious  cavil  which  threatens  to 
undermine  it,  and  we  are  not  watchful  to  detect 
and  expose  them — every  office  which  we  confer 
without  a  vigilant  thoughtfulness,  and  enquiry  into 
soundness  of  belief — every  new  study  which  we 
introduce  into  our  system,  without  providing  for 
its  due  subordination  and  analogy  to  theology; 
paying  compliments  and  voting  honours  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  necessary  formalities  and  courtesies 
which  imply   no   expression   of  opinion,  but  of 
spontaneous  uncalled-for  offerings  of  respect)  to 
notorious  impugners  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; 
seeking  out  and  enjojdng  their  society ;  admitting 
them    unreservedly  among    ourselves ;    speaking 
lightly  of  religious  differences ;  thinking  lightly  of 
religious  errors,  if  they  happen  to  swerve  from  the 
strait  gate  and  the   narrow  way  of  strict  truth, 
on  the  side  to  which  we  incline  ourselves ;  or  even 
confederating  with  them,  like  Jehosaphat  with  Ahab, 
if  they  happen  to  antagonize  with  opinions  which 
we  dislike;  allowing  the  young  to  grow  up  without 
precise  and  definite  doctrine ;  permitting  them  to 
think  of  creeds  as  dogmas  of  men ;  not  teaching 

•  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 
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them  to  distinguish  between  human  opinions  and 
deductions  however  worthy  of  reverence,  and  the 
hereditary  transmitted  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  in  one  word^  any  thing  which  exhibits 
in  our  minds  a  laxity,  or  indifference,  or  want  of 
clear  perception,  and  fixed  conviction,  and  scru- 
pulous solemn  awe,  in  regard  to  the  one  &ith,  the 
one  truth,  the  one  creed  of  Christ,  is  a  violation  of 
the  first  great  duty  imposed  on  our  great  Insti- 
tutions as  handmaids  of  the  Church ;  and  imposed 
upon  all  of  us  individually,  as  charged  Mrith  their 
conduct,  or  benefitted  by  their  blessings. 

May  God  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law ! 

Secondly,  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ ;  to  feed  them  according  to  their 
strength,  with  the  food  of  life ;  if  milk  is  reserved 
for  the  babes,  yet  providing  meat  for  the  strong 
and  mature.  And  it  was  with  this  view,  primarily 
and  chiefly  among  many  others — for  the  mainte- 
nance of  deep  and  solid  knowledge,  of  a  profound 
investigation  of  Scripture  and  of  history,  and  of  a 
learning  generally,  which  should  command  the 
respect  of  the  world  in  all  its  phases  of  intellectual 
developement,  and  should  overawe  the  petulant 
extravagances  of  sciolism,  and  be  capable  of  crush- 
ing error  at  once  with  a  master-hand,  and  should 
give  confidence  to  the  weak,  and  minister  weapons 
to  the  strong;  and  supply  as  from  a  vast  fountain 
head,  the  lower  and  lesser  streams  of  education  in 
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all  their  diverging  branches;  it  was  with  this  view 
chiefly,  that  these  homes  and  retirements  were 
created,  where,  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  the 
world,  our  daily  wants  ministered  to  almost  by 
unseen  hands,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  domestic 
life  excluded,  vast  treasures  of  books  accumulated, 
and  a  confederacy  of  learned  minds  gathered  at  our 
side  to  aid  in  any  undertaking,  we  might  devote 
ourselves  to  that  deep  and  laborious  study,  without 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  be  built  up  in 
its  perfection. 

And  when  the  Church,  or  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  comes  to  us,  the  Husbandman  of  the  vine* 
yardP,  which  He  has  thus  'planted,  and  hedged 
round  about,  and  digged  the  wine-press  in  it, 
and  built  the  tower,'  and  demands  of  us  its  fruit 
in  due  season,  what  have  we  to  give  Him  ?  Let  us 
not  say,  (God  forbid  it  should  be  necessary!)  that 
our  soil  has  produced  nothing.  But  has  it  pro- 
duced enough?  Look  to  that  Church,  against 
whose  errors  we  protest  so  strongly  and  so  justly, 
and  compare  the  gigantic  monuments  of  learning, 
which  her  corporate  institutions  have  raised  to  her 
glory,  and  to  her  strength,  with  those  which  have 
been  attempted  in  this  place.  Think  of  our  lives 
of  ease,  our  abundant  recreations,  the  hours  given 
up  to  our  social  meetings,  the  large  proportion  of 
our  members  (it  is  an  evil  I  know  not  how  to  be 
remedied,  yet  still  a  fearful  evil)  who  participate 

i»  Matt.  xxi.  33. 
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in  the  bounties  of  our  benefactors,  but  do  not 
live  within  their  homes.  Consider  how  the  prac- 
tical but  lower  functions  of  education,  draw  us 
away  from  the  profounder  pursuits  of  learning; 
so  that  we  seem  draining  the  streams  of  knowledge, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  feed  the  well-spring;  and 
every  day  are  sinking  into  a  more  jejune  and  im- 
poverished practice,  because  it  is  unsupported  and 
uncontrolled  by  solid  and  elevated  theory. 

May  it  not  be  endured,  that  at  times  such 
questions  should  be  suggested?  When  we  think  of 
this  second  calling  of  God,  this  second  demand  of 
service  from  us,  the  ministers  of  His  wiU,  shall  we 
not  once  more  cry  to  Him,  *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law  !* 

Thirdly ; — O,  my  brethren,  shall  I  go  on  ? — Are 
not  these  thoughts  for  our  litanies  rather  than  our 
pulpits?  Ought  they  even  to  be  uttered  by  lips 
which  can  only  frame  them  into  confessions  of 
omitted  duties,  and  prayers  for  pardon  ?  And  yet 
even  this  may  do  us  good.  I  come  to  our  im- 
mediate function,  that  special  peculiar  province 
assigned  to  us  in  this  place,  to  feed,  not  the  sheep, 
but  the  lambs,  of  Christ's  fold ;  to  feed  their  souls 
with  His  most  holy  word,  and  His  most  precious 
body  and  blood ;  to  feed  their  reason  with  sound  and 
useful  learning ;  to  strengthen  them  against  all  that 
may  pervert  their  intellect,  or  corrupt  their  af- 
fections, or  unsettle  their  faith,  or  waste  their 
talents^  or  slacken  their  energies ;  and  to  deliver 
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them  up,  when  they  leave  these  walls,  in  vigour  of 
life  and  purity  of  heart,  into  the  keeping  of  their 
Saviour  and  their  God,  through  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  a  larger,  but  a  less  perilous,  career. 
Let  us  bless  and  praise  Almighty  God  for  all  those, 
not  few  but  many,  whom  His  Spirit  has  of  late 
years  raised  up  in  more  abundant  measure  to 
answer  to  this  His  calling.  Let  us  bless  Him  for 
every  timely  warning,  every  judicious  advice,  every 
necessary  rebuke,  every  carefiil  enforcement  of 
discipline  and  obedience,  every  living  example  of 
holiness  and  self-sacrifice,  every  affectionate  act  of 
kindness,  every  additional  opportunity  of  prayer, 
of  communion,  of  almsgiving ;  of  relieving,  by  con- 
fidential intercourse,  not  the  restlessness  of  a  morbid 
love  of  sympathy,  but  the  troubles  of  a  repentant 
conscience — let  us  rejoice,  and  bless,  and  praise  God's 
holy  Name  for  these  and  all  the  other  means  by 
which  those  in  this  place  who  are  old  may  answer, 
and  have  answered,  and  will  answer,  to  this  the  call  of 
Christ  to  feed  the  little  ones  of  His  flock.  And  may 
He  give  us  grace  to  follow  their  good  example ! 

And  so  also  let  us  bless  and  praise  Him,  if  in 
any  degree,  however  imperfectly,  we  are  answering 
as  a  body  to  another  call,  the  call  which  God 
makes  to  His  Church,  and  to  us  as  a  great  organ  of 
the  Church,  to  '  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.*  '  Men  do  not  light  a 
candle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel  \'  And  God's 
■  Matt.  V.  16. 
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Providence  does  not  create  and  consecrate  sncb 
homes  as  those  in  which  we  dweU,  except  to  keep 
alire  in  them  a  holier  and  a  pinrer  light  than  can 
bum  in  the  gross  atmosphere  of  the  world.  He 
has  set  us  £^art  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  in- 
stitutions, by  the  nature  of  our  studies,  by  our 
olose  and  intimate  subordination  to  the  Church, 
even  by  our  dress  and  habitations,  from  the  walks 
of  ordinary  Kfe.  No  stranger  ever  enters  our 
walls  without  seeming  to  breathe  a  different  air, 
and  imbibe  something  of  a  purer  spirit*  It  was 
for  this  purpose,  to  aid  and  foster,  by  outward 
solemnity  and  magnificence,  the  elevation  of  the 
heart  within,  that  those  to  whom  we  owe  our 
Institutions  bestowed  so  much  thought  and  cost, 
on  buildings,  on  dress,  on  ceremonies  and  forms, 
and  all  the  exterior  splendour  of  this  place.  And 
God  forbid  that  wc  should  detract  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  from  it!  He  knows  little  of  human  nature, 
of  the  spirit,  and  conceptions,  and  objects  of  our 
most  wise  Benefactors^  who  would  reduce  this 
place,  in  any  part  of  its  exterior  magnificence,  to 
the  level  of  common  life ;  who  would  divest  us  of 
one  iota  of  that  splendoiu",  which  is  necessary  for 
our  work  of  education ;  which  inspires  reverence  in 
the  young ;  and  gives  dignity  to  the  aged,  and  autho- 
rity to  the  teacher,  and  nobility  of  ancestry  to  the 
humblest;  and  embalms  the  memory  of  good  deeds 
of  old;  and  encourages  imitation  in  others;  and 
warns  us  daily  of  the  return  we  owe ;  and  places 
us  on  a  level  with  those  powers  of  the  world  which 
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we  are  called  to  combat ;  and  feeds  the  imagination ; 
and  soothes  our  labours;  and  satisfies  the  cravings  of 
no  mean  ambition ;  and  symbolizes  at  once  the  noble* 
ness  of  our  functions,  and  the  awfulness  of  our  re- 
sponsibility;  which  above  all  performs  that  important 
office  in  the  economy  both  of  the  State  and  the 
Church,  of  combining  individual  poverty  with 
public  wealth,  and  thus  generating  that  tempered 
character  of  humility  and  pride,  of  self-respect  and 
respect  for  others,  which  in  social  life  constitutes 
the  noble  character  of  an  English  Gentleman,  as 
in  Christianity  it  evolves  itself  from  the  mingled 
grandeur  and  abasement  of  one,  who  from  a  child 
of  wrath  is  made  a  child  of  God,  and  thus  becomes 
a  Christian, — a  creature  of  earth,  but  an  heir  of 
heaven,  for  the  merits  not  of  himself  but  of  another. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  strip  Oxford  of  its 
splendour!  that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  the 
city  of  palaces,  the  entertainer  of  Sovereigns,  the 
equal  in  its  corporate  capacity  of  Princes  and 
Nobles!  Such  dignity  is  only  a  fitting  homage 
paid  to  the  great  Nursing  Parent  of  the  children 
of  the  Church.  But  with  it,  may  we  not,  must  we 
not  preserve,  young  and  old  alike,  such  quietness 
and  simplicity  in  our  personal  and  daily  habits, 
such  abstinence  from  rivalry  and  imitation  of  the 
extravagancies  of  so-called  fashion,  as  may  preserve 
within  our  walls  that  unworldly  aspect  of  daily 
life,  which  God  would  maintain  in  His  schools  of 
the   prophets,  and  in   His  houses  of  prayer,  at 
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once  to  rebuke  and  to  elevate  the  temper  of  the 
world  without  ?  Would  it  not — I  give  but  one  in- 
stance— ^would  it  not  be  a  blessed  sacrifice,  would  it 
not  remove  many  a  cavil,  and  stop  many  a  scoff, 
and  withdraw  many  a  most  grievous  stumbling- 
block  and  temptation  to  self-indulgence  from  the 
feet  of  our  younger  Members,  if  we  set  ourselves 
in  this  place,  young  and  old  alike,  to  correct  one 
besetting  sin  and  folly  of  this  country,  so  little 
shared  by  any  other  nation,  the  belief  that  friends 
cannot  meet  together  in  the  cheerful  relaxation  of 
society  without  the  luxury  and  vanity  of  afeast  ?  Hos- 
pitality to  the  stranger,  the  quiet  friendly  meetings 
round  our  family  board,  even  sumptuousness  of 
entertainment  on  rare  occasions,  of  ceremonies, 
or  comimemorative  rejoicing,  or  when  the  body,  not 
the  individual,  is  the  entertainer;  and  not  less 
those  social  meetings,  which  inexpensively  and  yet 
cheerfully,  with  our  hearts  warmed  and  our  pre- 
judices softened,  gather  us  at  times  together,  and 
make  us  feel  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  body, 
and  bound  together  by  common  sympathies ; — ^all 
these  are  admissible,  are  more  than  admissible,  are 
to  be  carefully  preserved  and  encouraged  as  most 
valuable  parts  of  a  system  of  life,  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  to  be  preserved  in 
its  simplicity  within  the  world.  But  beyond  this, 
should  we  not  bethink  us  of  the  words  of  our 
Blessed  Lord ;  *'  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a 
supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren. 
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neither  thy  kinsmen^  nor  thy  rich  neighbours; 
lest  they  also  bid  thee  again^  and  a  recompense  be 
made  thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast^  call 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind :  and 
thou  shalt  be  blessed ;  for  they  cannot  recompense 
thee :  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just\" 

And  there  is  another  function  of  the  Church; — 
how  rapidly  they  crowd  upon  us!  what  a  multi- 
plicity of  blessings  are  poured  forth  from  her 
womb ! — there  is  another  function  of  the  Church 
peculiarly  assigned  to  this  place.  It  is  called  by  God 
Himself  not  only  to  preserve  a  treasury  and  store- 
house of  knowledge,  but  to  stimulate  and  regulate 
the  intellect  of  the  age;  to  stimulate  it  into  the 
utmost  possible  activity,  consistent  with  its  sound 
regulation.  Stimulate !  exclaims  the  caviller.  Is  it 
not  the  object  and  the  interest  of  the  Church  to 
repress  it,  to  crush  reason,  to  stigmatize  curiosity, 
to  suppress  doubt,  and  enslave  the  understanding? 
And  has  not  such  been  the  mystery  of  priestcraft  in 
every  age ?  What!  I  answer,  a  Church  the  repressor 
of  reason,  whose  watchword  is  truth ;  whose  first 
frmction  is  to  be  a  witness  to  truths,  the  highest,  and 
deepest,  and  most  comprehensive,  and  most  frnitfrQ 
truths  of  all! — a  Church,  whose  Foimder  and  Head 
assumed  to  Himself  the  mysterious  title  of  the  Word 
or  Reason  of  God ;  who,  in  the  perfection  of  His  natiu-e 
is  named  Wisdom; — a  Church  which  compels  itself 

»  Luke  xiv.  13—14. 
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to  prove  all  which  it  enjoins  upon  its  followers  to 
believe ;  which  refiises  to  put  forward  any  Creed  but 
what  may  be  confirmed  by  the  Bible;  which  insists 
upon  no  confidence,  that  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
strictest  logical  conditions  of  historical  testimony ; 
which  willingly  would  never  build  a  house  of  prayer, 
without  building  a  school  by  its  side ;  which  lays  the 
Scriptures  open  to  the  world,  and  teaches  the  most 
ignorant  to  read  them;  whose  archives  and  title 
deeds  are  buried  in  a  language,  the  study  of  which 
is  imperative  on  all  who  would  enter  into  its  service ; 
and  which  language,  by  the  experience  of  ages,  is 
found  to  be  of  all  human  instruments  the  most 
powerful  for  quickening  thought,  animating  en- 
quiry, penetrating  falsehood,  and  arousing  inde- 
pendence of  discernment ; — a  Church  which  cannot 
maintain  the  claims  either  of  its  creed  or  its  polity, 
without  appealing  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and 
comprehending  in  its  researches  the  vast  range  of 
Catholic  Christendom;  which  has  produced  whole 
libraries  of  profoundest  thought  in  its  own  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  province,  and  has  poured  forth  from 
the  abundance  of  its  knowledge  treasures  into  every 
other  branch  of  study,  as  an  indulgence  and  amuse- 
ment ; — a  Church,  which,  to  defend  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  prepared  to  face  and  to  repel  every  insi- 
nuation and  cavil  of  unbelief  on  a  field  of  attack 
spread  over  the  history  of  the  world ;  which,  for 
the  education  of  man,  and  the  regulation  of  his 
conscience,  must  master  the  whole  philosophy  of 
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man's  nature ;  and  in  whose  eyes  even  the  physical 
world  is  but  a  second  Bible  scrolled  over  with  the 
same  great  truths^  though  buried  in  hieroglyphics 
and  symbols;  and  nature  is  a  mystery,  which, 
whether  to  supply  in  mercy  the  physical  wants  of 
the  world,  or  to  amplify  the  evidences  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  exercise  in  sore  travail  the  sons  of 
men,  it  recommends  to  be  studied  and  laid  open 
into  the  profoundest  of  its  depths. 

No ;  let  us  never  allow  our  dread  of  the  abuse  of 
human  reason  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  its 
use,  but  those  which  are  necessary  for  truth.  But 
let  us  remember,  that  such  restrictions  exist ;  and 
let  us  enter  with  caution,  even  with  fear  and 
trembling,  upon  the  exercise  of  any  of  those  offices 
which  devolve  on  us  as  God's  servants.  His  cultivators 
of  the  human  understanding.  Every  change  which 
we  make  in  our  system  of  education,  is  intended  to 
teU,  and  must  tell,  with  an  incalculable  weight,  upon 
the  formation  of  the  minds  of  this  country,  upon  the 
Church,  upon  unborn  generations.  No  precaution 
is  too  great,  to  secure  for  its  examination  deep 
thought,  patient  and  extensive  enquiry,  the  con- 
currence of  experience  and  wisdom ;  to  preserve  it 
in  close  harmony  and  analogy  with  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  system;  to  develope  and  expand 
without  disorganizing;  to  build  up  without  in- 
truding on  forbidden  ground;  to  lay  deep  the 
foundation  of  the  new  work,  without  disturb- 
ing what  already  has  been   proved  to  be  solid 
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and  lasting.  Frequent  alterations^  propositions 
secretly  planned,  and  suddenly  promulged ;  risked 
to  be  rejected  or  accepted  without  common  dis- 
cussion or  research;  tossed  before  an  assembly, 
which  by  its  constitution  is  precluded  from  real 
deliberation,  and  there,  without  the  possibility  of 
concert  or  consultation,  mutilated  and  mangled 
almost  at  hazard,  and  in  this  dismembered  state 
enrolled  in  our  Statute  books — surely,  surely. 
Almighty  God  cannot  behold  such  a  mockery  of 
legislation  in  such  a  body  as  this,  and  regard  us 
with  His  eye  of  favour,  as  servants  working  His  will 
as  He  would  wish,  and  answering  to  His  call  to  guide 
and  stimulate  aright  the  education  of  this  country ! 
For  God  indeed  is  calling  us  to  this  work  no  less 
than  the  world.  Both  daily  though  in  different 
forms,  one  with  taunts  and  menaces,  the  other 
with  the  affectionate  admonitions  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  are  reminding  us  of  this  our  duty,  ur^g 
us  to  neglect  no  fields  of  knowledge  whatever, 
to  create  in  this  place  models  for  every  branch  of 
instruction ;  to  lead,  and  anticipate,  and  command 
all  the  researches  of  science ;  to  elevate,  and  purify, 
and  sanctify  all  the  imaginations  of  that  art,  which 
is  an  instrument  so  mighty  in  education,  and  the 
gift  by  which  Almighty  God  has  made  us  sharers  in 
His  own  mysterious  attribute  of  creation ;  to  become, 
in  one  word,  the  governing  Intellect  of  the  nation. 
And  He  calls  us  to  do  this,  lest,  if  we  allow  our  post 
to  be  usurped  by  others,  then  this  empire  with  all 
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'  the  multitude  of  its  merchandize^  and  with  wisdom 
to  heap  up  silver  and  gold^,  and  traffic  to  increase 
its  riches,  sitting,  as  it  seems  to  do,  in  the  seat 
of  God,  as  a  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  throned, 
and  diademed,  and  robed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
lifting  up  its  heart,  and  setting  its  heart  as  the 
heart  of  God;'  should  yet  become,  in  the  eyes  both 
of  Grod  and  man,  a  sight  for  awe,  and  grief,  and  terror ; 
more  awful,  more  grievous,  more  terrible  from  the 
glare  of  glory,  which  invests  it,  if,  when  we  look 
into  the  seat  of  reason,  we  find  by  the  vacant  eye 
and  faltering,  stammering,  drivelling  lips,  that  the 
lamp  of  truth  is  gone  out  in  the  sanctuary  of  its 
intellect — that  its  reason  is  disordered. 

Surely,  in  this  approaching  peril,  we  must  hear 
the  voice  of  God  waking  us  from  our  repose,  and 
summoning  us  to  come  and  help  our  country.  And  if 
it  be  the  voice  of  the  world  which  we  obey,  then  in- 
deed we  have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  catch  blindly  at 
its  suggestions,  and  try  to  buy  off  its  animosity, 
(O  vain  and  despised  flattery!)  by  abasing  our- 
selves to  copy  any  of  its  follies,  and  assuming  them 
without  thought  or  enquiry,  as  in  the  tumult  of  a 
mob,  some  timorous  passenger  snatches  up  their 
badge  of  riot  to  protect  himself  from  outrage. 
But  if  the  voice  of  God  is  in  our  heart,  then  we  are 
bound  to  act  with  all  the  thoughtfulness  and 
dignity,  the  grandeur  of  conception,  and  depth  of 
research,  which   becomes   those,  whom   He  has 

7  Ezekiel  xxviii.  4,  5. 
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promised  to  guide  by  His  own  Spirit  of  under* 
standing  and  might 

We  ought  to  call  into  our  counsels  all  the 
wisdom  and  experience  which  we  can  conunand 
in  a  community,  including  among  its  members  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  the  empire  for  every  variety 
of  accomplishment.  We  ought  to  take  a  large 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  universe  of 
knowledge,  to  draw  out  its  chart,  settle  the  due 
proportions  of  its  provinces,  call  into  life  and  well^ 
balanced  activity  disused  organs  and  suspended 
powers,  which  our  ancestors  have  planted  in  our 
system ;  if  any  new  are  needed,  to  create  them ; 
if  any  old  are  noxious,  to  weed  them  out;  to 
ascertain  and  to  fix  the  laws  by  which  industry 
is  best  stimulated,  and  acquirements  tested,  and  re- 
searches regulated,  and  a  solid  foundation  may  be 
laid  for  the  studies  of  this  place  in  inferior  schools 
and  seminaries  ;  not  those  only  which  are  immedi- 
ately under  our  care  as  Visitors,  or  are  connected 
with  our  foundations;  but  in  all  throughout 
the  country,  whose  preparatory  teaching  must  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  which  we  exact 
in  our  admission.  And  when  this  large  scheme 
has  been  mapped  out,  we  are  bound  to  spare  no 
pains  and  no  expense  in  perfecting  our  machinery : 
but  to  do  all  this  (is  it  not  too  vast,  too  solemn  a 
work  to  be  rashly  touched  ?)  with  the  same  care,  and 
the  same  deliberation,  and  the  same  provisions  for 
the  right  guidance  of  our  decision,  as  the  common 
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sense  (I  speak  not  of  the  wisdom  or  philosophy 
of  men)  has  prescribed  in  the  most  ordinary, 
the  most  vulgar  society,  entrusted  with  the  pettiest 
work  of  legislation.  And  we  have  been  invited, 
my  brethren,  in  a  few  days  to  legislate  on  this 
grand  subject  I  ask,  not  petulantly  or  irre- 
verently, but  most  solemnly,  when  God  demands 
of  us,  what  precautions  we  have  taken — we,  the 
governors  and  legislators  of  this  University — 
responsible  for  its  laws,  and  charged  with  its  rule — 
we,  the  House  of  Convocation — to  guard  ourselves 
from  error,  and  to  fiilfil  His  call  aright;  what 
can  we  answer?  Where  are  the  grand  compre- 
hensive views,  the  laws  of  analogy,  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  as  the  standard  of  our  details? 
Where  is  the  accumulated  information  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  judgments  of  the  wise,  and  the  advice  of 
friends,  which  we  have  collected,  and  made  known, 
to  assist  our  own  weakness  ?  Where  is  that  open 
conference,  that  free  and  frill  debate,  that  minute 
and  searching  sifting  of  objections,  even  that 
patient  investigation  of  individual  labour,  without 
which  to  give  a  suifrage  in  any  responsible  office 
18  a  sin,  a  heinous  sin,  against  Him  Who  has 
entrusted  to  our  hands  the  welfare  of  His  creatures  ? 
Where,  I  ask,  is  our  security  gainst  error?  Where 
the  hope  that  God  will  save  us  from  it ;  He  Who 
never  saves  those  who  labour  not  to  save  them- 
selves ?  And  if  we  do  err — err  in  the  direction  of 
such  a  gigantic  force  as  the   arm  of  this  great 
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University  at  a  moment  like  the  present^  when  all 
the  powers  of  the  world  seem  rousing  themselves  to 
fight  against  God  and  against  His  Church  in  the 
field  of  education — at  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  it 
not  be  fearful? 

I  pass  on  to  another  awfiil  fimction  of  the 
Churchy  in  which  God  by  her  voice  sunmions  us 
to  take  a  most  solemn  part — the  due  supply  of 
pastors  and  teachers  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ 
From  our  nurseries  she  chiefly  draws  them.  To 
our  witness  and  judgment  she  mainly  refers  her 
discrimination  and  her  choice.  Rarely  will  her 
Bishops  act  independently  of  our  voice,  or  reverse 
our  decision.  We  stand — ^we  in  our  Collegiate 
capacity — by  every  altar,  before  which  with  im- 
position of  hands  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  upon 
the  pastors  of  Christ's  flock;  and  our  seal  is  set 
upon  their  foreheads,  before  they  are  permitted  to 
kneel  down.  So  the  Church  herself  has  willed. 
She  has  willed  it  in  the  beUef  and  hope,  that  this 
is  a  holy  place,  and  that  we  are  holy  men.  She 
knows  that  the  young  are  brought  here  as  to  a 
place  of  religious  education,  that  they  are  gathered 
by  us  into  separate  families,  each  under  one  roof — 
(Praised  and  blessed  for  ever  be  the  hand  ■  which 
first  wrought  such  a  work,  and  the  hand^  that 
finished  it,  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord !) — in  order 
that  the  sanctities  and  safeguards  of  home  may 

'  Walton  de  Merton,  Founder  of  Merton  College. 
*  Archbishop  Laud. 
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surround  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  world ; 
that  there  may  be  many  eyes  open  to  observe 
them,  many  ears  to  listen  to  their  wants,  many  lips 
to  teach  and  bless,  and  many  arms  to  support  and 
guide.  Day  by  day  she  herself  has  called  them  into 
the  house  of  prayer ;  not  a  few,  while  still  in  their 
boyhood,  admitted  even  to  share  in  the  services  of 
the  tabernacle,  like  Samuel  in  the  linen  ephod  of 
the  priest,  and  to  sing  God's  praises.  And  every 
Sunday  she  has  commanded  us  to  spread  at  the 
Table  of  the  Lord  within  their  reach,  that  bread  from 
heaven,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  She  knows 
too  that  again  and  again  they  pass  with  scarcely 
more  than  an  interval  of  months  from  our  walls 
to  the  pulpit  and  the  altar.  And  with  this  know- 
ledge she  does  not  think  it  possible  that  Christian 
men,  religious  communities,  should  either  be  care- 
less in  watching,  or  indolent  in  preparing  them  for 
their  oflSce,  or  capable  of  deceiving  her.  And 
wilfully  we  do  not  deceive  her.  But  are  we  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  prevent  being  deceived  our- 
selves ?  Might  it  not  be  a  wise  precaution  to  dis- 
tinguish as  soon  as  possible,  even  at  their  entrance 
into  the  University,  those  who  are  designed  for  the 
Ministry;  to  let  them  be  discernible  to  us  all  by 
some  outward,  honourable,  removable  mark;  to 
place  them  under  more  vigilant  superintendence,  and 
a  more  definite  teaching,  including  some  branches 
of  knowledge  now  too  frequently  neglected,  which 
may  aid  them  in  their  future  ministrations;  and  to 

e2 
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bring  them  more  closely  into  communication  with 
those  who  are  older;  testing  them  perhaps  in  some 
parochial  labour^  under  the  eye  and  direction  of 
a  body  of  parochial  Clergy,  such  as  no  other  city 
can  boast ;  and  if,  as  experience  would  suggest, 
some  change  of  atmosphere  and  place  be  desirable 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Ministry,  striving 
with  all  our  ener^es  to  raise  up,  and  support,  and 
encourage  by  our  sympathy,  our  cooperation,  our 
affection,  and  our  purse,  more  of  those  invaluable 
schools  of  preparatory  discipline  for  the  Clergy, 
of  which  examples  are  now  springing  up  under  the 
shelter  of  our  glorious  Cathedrals.  Envy  them ! 
Discourage  them!  Dread  lest  they  should  im- 
pair our  dignity,  or  interfere  with  our  monopoly 
of  education !  Where  is  the  heart,  at  such  an  hour 
as  this,  to  utter  such  a  thought  ?  Would  to  God 
that  they  were  springing  up  all  around  us!  Would 
to  God  that  ours  might  be  the  hands  to  plant,  and 
the  munificence  to  feed  and  water  them !  Would 
to  God  that  from  the  root  and  trunk  of  this  great 
University,  this  proud  and  lofty  cedar  of  God^s 
Lebanon,  many,  many  such  branches  might  be 
cropped,  to  become  the  '^  spreading  vines  of  low 
stature  whose  branches  might  turn  towards  us,  and 
the  roots  thereof  be  under  us"  ;*'  and  that  each  again 
in  its  turn  might  "  bring  forth  branches,  and  shoot 
forth  twigs !"  Envious  of  them !  Jealous  of  them ! 
Afraid  of  them!  ^'  As  the  hills  stand  about  Jerusa- 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  6. 
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lein,  even  so  shall  they  stand  around  us\''  "  Like 
as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant^  even  so  shall 
they  be  in  our  hand.  Happy  shall  they  be  that 
have  their  quiver  full  them.  They  shall  not  be 
ashamed,  when  they  speak  with  their  enemies  in 
the  gate  V 

And  are  these  functions  of  the  Church  all  ?  Are 
there  not  many  others,  and  have  we  not  a  part  in 
each?  She  is  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen.  And  where  do  they  come  first — they, 
the  Bishops  and  the  Pastors,  whose  feet  are  to 
bear  to  distant  shores  the  tidings  of  salvation — 
where  do  they  come  first  to  look,  yea  to  kneel,  for 
help,  but  to  this  place  ?  They  come  to  us, — to  us 
dwelling  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  our  palaces,  with 
the  indulgences  of  life,  with  the  splendours  of  art 
around  us,  our  board  spread  every  day,  our  friends 
gathered  round  our  hearths,  learning  ministered  to 
us  without  price,  our  homes  near,  our  lives  secure, 
our  arms  strengthened  for  the  battles  of  the  Church 
by  a  confederacy  of  her  sons,  our  days  full  of 
peace  and  rest,  our  labours  light,  and  the  souls 
entrusted  to  our  care — shall  I  not  say  ? — ^viewing 
them  all  in  all,  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  youth 
and  the  follies  of  individuals,  (let  us  bless  God  for 
His  grace  vouchsafed  to  them!)  docile,  cultivated, 
obedient,  affectionate,  and  refined,  whom  it  is  a 
pride  to  instruct,  and  happiness  to  live  with  ; — and 
they  meanwhile,  the  Bishops  and  Chief  Pastors  of 
Christ's  flock,  are  going  whither?  To  strange  landsj^, 

»  Ps.  cxxv.  2.  *  Ps.  cxxvii.  6. 
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to  noxious  climates,  to  the  deserts  of  the  savage,  to 
the  reeking  cesspools  and  sewers  of  our  colonies, 
almost  alone,  almost  unsupported,  to  live,  like  the 
Apostles  of  old,  "  in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  weariness  and  painfiil- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness  %" — Bishops, 
Prelates,  Lords,  Dignitaries  of  our  Church,  (let  us 
pause  in  silence  to  breathe  one  prayer  for  them,) 
labouring  as  the  poorest  of  men  would  labour, 
thinking  no  office  mean,  digging  with  the  savage, 
sleeping  houseless  in  the  bush,  (these  are  no 
figures  of  speech,  I  speak  of  facts,)  mediating  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  ministering  as  menials  on 
ship-board  amidst  the  terrors  of  a  storm.  They 
come  to  us,  before  they  go  forth  to  their  unseen 
work ;  they  return  to  us  again  and  again,  when  all 
their  overwhelming  necessities  have  been  opened 
to  them  ;  and  they  implore  us,  not  for  themselves, 
not  for  luxuries  or  comforts,  but  for  their  flocks, 
for  the  work  which  they  are  called  to  do, — ^they 
implore  us  for  some  "  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  rich  man's  table.*'  And  what  do  we  give 
them  ?  I  am  not  thinking  of  private  alms.  Blessed 
be  God  again !  if  there  is  one  spot  where  hearts 
are  warmed,  and  hands  are  opened,  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Church,  it  is  here ;  where  so  it  should 
be.  Shame  to  us  if  it  were  not  so !  Shame,  if  we 
who  have  received  so  freely,  should  not  as  freely 
•  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 
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give  f  But  what  do  we  offer  as  a  body,  as  this  great 
University  ?  Could  we  not  find  some  place,  where, 
as  one  good  Bishop  has  specially  petitioned,  young 
men,  bom  in  our  colonies,  and  intended  for  Christ's 
Ministry  hereafter  in  them,  might  be  received  and 
educated  here,  and  imbibe  here  their  tone  of  mind, 
from  that  blessed  atmosphere  pervading  our  In- 
stitutions, which  no  modern  creation  can  attain, 
least  of  all  amidst  the  lowering  influences  of 
colonies  such  as  ours, — not,  alas!  the  heirs  and 
cherished  Uneage  of  our  parental  care, — but  the 
cast-aways  and  foundlings  of  our  crimes  ?  Can 
we  not  assist  in  creating  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  Missionary  labourers?  Could  we  not, 
instead  of  a  miserable  pittance  of  books  lying 
useless  on  our  shelves,  plan  for  them,  and  provide 
for  them,  whole  libraries  ?  Is  there  not  one  work, 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  every  Bishop  of  our 
colonies,  which  more  than  any  other  would 
soothe  and  support  his  labour,  and  strengthen  his 
arm,  and  draw  round  him  labourers  for  the  vine- 
yard, and  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  his  Church, 
and  give  consistency  to  its  plans,  and  steadiness  to 
its  energies,  and  security  to  its  faith,  and  that 
visible  embodiment  of  a  Christian  spirit  and  a 
Christian  community,  without  which  few  hearts 
will  be  warmed  towards  it,  few  intellects  fully  com- 
prehend it — ^is  there  not  one  work,  which  every 
sight  and  every  sound  about  us  calls  on  us,  in  the 
Name  of  God,  to  attempt ;  our  daily  bread,  our 
nightly  rest,  the  faces  in  our  streets,  the  names 
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that  we  bear,  the  titles  on  our  lips,  our  ceremonies, 
our  festivals,  our  chapels,  our  commemorations, 
our  thanksgivings,  the  living  who  sit  round  our 
boards,  the  dead  that  lie  beneath  our  feet,  the  very 
homes  in  which  we  live,  speaking  to  us  at  every 
turn,  *^the  stone  crying  out  of  the  wall,  and 
the  beam  out  of  the  timber  answering  it^;^ — 
is  there  not  one  work  above  all,  the  prophecy  of 
which  would  have  soothed  and  blessed  our  great 
Benefactors  on  their  death-beds,  and  which,  if  they 
are  now  conscious  of  all  that  is  passing  upon  earth, 
they  are  praying,  surely  praying,  that  God  would 
put  into  our  hearts;  praying  that  we  may  learn 
from  them,  and  be  the  heirs  of  their  wisdom,  as  of 
their  bounty,  and  go  and  do  likewise?  Can  we 
not  found  for  them  Colleges  ?  One  College,  one 
real  Collegiate  body,  planted  by  degrees  in  each 
destitute  IMocese,and  maintained  by  us,  only  for  the 
first  few  years,  not  more,  until,  as  it  must  soon  do, 
it  strike  its  roots  and  draw  sustenance  from  its 
native  soil — would  not  this  be  a  glorious  offering, 
the  most  useful  of  all  offerings  to  the  work  of  our 
missions,  a  blessed  monument  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  did  the  same  for  us ;  a  sacrifice  most 
precious  unto  God?  Do  we  think  it  would  im- 
poverish us  ?  Are  we  not  rather  sure  that  it  would 
bring  down  multiplied  treasures  into  hands,  which 
could  thus  distribute  them  ?  Would  not  its  blessing 
and  its  return  be  beyond  all  that  we  could  here 
derive  from  any  sight  to  delight  our  eyes,  or  tempt 
^  Habakkuk  ii.  11. 
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us  unto '  haughtiness  of  heart  V  Are  not  living  souls 
purchased  by  the  Blood  of  Christ  more  precious 
than  all  the  treasures  of  science  or  of  art  ?  Are  they 
not, — ^has  not  our  Lord  Himself  so  told  us,  much 
better  than  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  the  lilies  of 
the  field, — than  a  whole  universe  of  matter,  and  the 
science  of  matter  ?  But,  you  answer,  it  is  far  beyond 
our  power.  We  have  no  means.  Is  it  true  ?  Have 
we  not  funds  ?  I  ask  again,  have  we  not  funds — 
accumulating,  sacred  funds,  most  justly  available 
to  such  works  ?  I  ask,  have  we  not  built  at  an 
enormous  cost  a  Gallery  to  hold  pictures  that  we 
do  not  possess?  Are  we  not  meditating,  at  an 
enormous  cost  again,  to  build  a  Museum  to  hold  col- 
lections, for  which  we  can  well  wait  ?  Can  we  really 
be  too  poor  to  establish  the  Colleges  of  our  colonies? 

And  such  are  some  of  the  calls  which  God 
seems  now  to  be  making  upon  this  great  University 
as  the  handmaid  of  the  Church,  to  labour  in  the 
especial  province  of  the  Church*  But  that  Church 
has  three  other  tasks  in  its  relations  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  nation,  and  they  must  not  be  over- 
looked. They  relate,  first,  to  the  general  duties 
and  principles  of  society ;  secondly,  to  its  poor ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  its  rulers. 

And  first,  of  society  in  general.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  day,  that  the  Church  must  con- 
form itself  to  the  age,  adopt  its  maxims,  and 
assume  its  complexion.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  Church  is  to  be  the  salt  of 
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tile  earth,  the  antidote  to  its  corruption,  a  per- 
petual authoritative  antagonist  to  its  downward 
career  of  degradation.  Resistance  is  its  essential 
property,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  power,  and  all 
government;  not  noisy  turbulent  resistance  with 
an  arm  of  flesh,  but  quiet,  gentle,  thoughtful,  and 
discriminating;  guiding  by  the  eye,  warning  by 
example,  protesting  by  patient  endurance,  speaking 
indeed  and  calling  out  like  Wisdom  in  high  places, 
with  rebukes,  when  God  commands  us,  in  season, 
and  out  of  season ;  delivering  its  witness  before 
kings  and  rulers;  bearing,  like  its  Lord  and 
Master,  to  be  mocked,  and  scourged,  and  bufiFeted; 
but  still  resisting,  and  triumphing  in  its  very  suf- 
ferance. '*  Victor  atque  victima,  atque  ideo  victor 
quia  victima.'*  And  as  the  test  of  our  moral  per- 
fection is  not  our  mere  feelings  or  aflfections,  but 
our  power  to  struggle  against  temptation  ;  so  the 
test  of  oiu:  answer  to  God*s  call,  when  He  calls  us 
to  His  fight  against  the  world,  is  the  firmness  of 
our  opposition  to  its  evils.  And  therefore  I  will  not 
speak  of  those  many,  many  signs  of  a  more  chastened 
and  elevated  spirit,  which,  by  God*s  mercy,  are 
developing  themselves  among  us,  not  in  opposition 
to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  day,  but  in  accord- 
ance and  sympathy  with  it.  They  may  be  accidents, 
impulses,  instincts,  impressions  from  without,  casual 
reflexions  firom  another's  light.  They  are  not  certain 
proofs,  however  we  may  rejoice  in  them,  of  any 
strength  of  principle  within. 
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We  are  more  refined  in  our  amusements;  so  is 
the  world.  More  temperate  in  our  habits ;  so  is  the 
world.  More  reverent  in  our  language ;  so  is  the 
world.  More  active  in  our  labours.  The  world 
around  us  is  all  motion,  all  activity.  We  are  not 
without  plans  of  improvement.  Without  it  the 
world  would  gather  round  our  gates,  and  clamour 
us  into  shame.  If  we  are  free,  blessedly,  won- 
derfully free  from  faction  and  from  party,  party 
spirit  is  diminished  in  the  world.  If  our  funds  are 
administered,  and  our  patronage  distributed,  con- 
scientiously, (and  that  man  can  know  little  of  this 
place,  who  would  calumniate  us  here,)  the  vices  of 
governments  and  of  the  public  at  this  day,  are  not 
malversation  or  corruption.  The  public  ear  and 
the  public  eye  are  too  quick  to  encourage  such 
temptations.  And  we  only  share  with  the  world  in 
exemption  from  these  evils.  It  is  not  that  no  higher 
and  holier  principle  saves  us  from  it,  than  saves  the 
world;  but  the  test  of  our  answering  with  zeal 
when  God  calls  on  us  to  resist  the  world,  may  not 
lie  here.  It  will  lie  in  the  peculiar  sins  and  folhes 
of  the  age.     Let  us  think  of  four. 

Extravagance,  indulgence  in  luxuries  and  taste 
beyond  our  means,  aping  the  expenditure  of  those 
above  us,  uncontrolled  credit,  and  its  necessary 
consequence  a  melancholy  amount  of  fraud  and 
falsehood;  are  we  struggling  against  this  as  we 
should  ?  Is  this  place  an  exception  to  that  mise- 
rable system,  which  is  beggaring  the  country,  strip- 
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ping  palaces^  degrading  nobles,  robbing  the  poor, 
bringing  misery,  and  anxiety,  and  humiliation,  and 
anguish,  into  the  homes  of  every  class,  and  under- 
mining the  very  foundation  of  society  ? 

Exclusiveness,low,  vulgar  exclusiveness,  drawing 
arbitrary  lines  of  rank  and  fashion,  laying  each  under 
the  ban  of  another,  and  thus  tearing  society  limb  from 
limb ;  crawling,  and  cringing,  and  intriguing  its  way 
into  some  fenced  and  fastidious  circle,  and  then 
from  it  superciliously  insulting  our  fellow  men ;  is 
there  nothing  of  this  kind  among  us  ?  No  fancied 
superiorities,  no  arbitrary  proscription  set  upon 
poverty,  or  awkwardness,  or  inferiority  of  position, 
or  ignorance  of  punctilios,  or  absence  of  birth  ? 
Do  we  bear  in  mind,  the  young  especially,  how 
Christ  for  our  sake  became  poor;  that  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  that  there  is  but '  one  body 
and  one  spirit,  though  many  members ;'  that '  those 
members  which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable, 
upon  these  the  Scriptures  require  us  to  bestow 
more  abundant  honour  •  •/  that  '  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer,  or  one 
member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it?'  Do  we  cherish  the  great  commandment 
of  our  Lord,  to  love  one  another  as  He  has 
loved  us  ? 

Property  has  its  duties,  no  less  than  its  rights : 
and  to  forget  this  is  sooner  or  later  to  overturn 
society.     Is  it  not  forgotten  in  this  day  ?    And 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  23. 
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are  we  so  exempt  from  this  sin?  For  we  are 
possessors  of  property  scattered  over  the  whole 
country.  And  if  in  the  property  of  the  world, 
where  covetousness  is  the  only  law,  there  are  land- 
lords absent  from  their  homes,  the  poor  ground 
down  in  their  wages,  the  tithes  withdrawn  from 
their  rightful  owners,  even  God  Himself;  schools 
ill  mmntained,  agriculture  unimproved,  cottages 
over-peopled,  villages  unblest  and  uncontrolled  by 
a  superior  presence,  the  house  of  God  dismantled, 
and  His  service  impaired  or  neglected  ;  God,  Who 
gave  us  our  wealth,  calls  to  us,  as  His  own  peculiar 
tenants,  the  opcupiers  of  His  own  peculiar  lands, 
to  set  an  example.  He  would  wish,  that  when 
travellers  passed  along,  they  might  know  by  the 
very  condition  of  our  property,  by  its  order,  and 
decency,  and  cultivation,  and  above  all  by  its 
religious  aspect,  that  it  was  possessed  by  a  reli- 
gious community.  Our  estates  should  be  an 
example  to  all  others;  our  tithes  most  scrupu- 
lously rendered ;  our  poor  most  abundantly  fed ; 
our  rents  the  least  exacting;  our  necessary  absence 
most  carefully  supplied;  our  cultivation  most 
perfect;  our  tenants  most  scrupulously  guarded 
from  the  intrusion  of  heresies  and  schisms;  all 
the  offices  of  the  Church  most  diligently  admin- 
istered, and  most  liberally  provided  for.  I  do 
believe,  that  the  bounty  of  our  Colleges  does  in 
no  slight  degree  compensate  for  the  great  calamity 
of  their  necessary  absence  from  their  estates.     If 
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the  sums  which  they  contribute  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  their  people  were  made  pubUc^  I  do 
believe  it  would  astonish  and  shame  the  secular 
proprietors  of  the  country.  But  money  is  not  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  interest,  watchful  care, 
constant  superintendence,  the  paternal  and  almost 
regal  spirit,  which  should  animate  the  lord  of  the 
soil.  And  do  we  cherish  this  enough?  Do  we 
recollect  that  a  large  portion  of  our  revenue,  all 
that  we  derive  from  tithes,  if  it  does  not  bear  a 
dubious  title,  lays  on  us  at  least  a  heavy  obligation 
to  clear  it  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  It  has 
passed  through  sacrilegious  hands.*  Till  all  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  places  from  which  they  are 
derived  have  been  richly  and  liberally  supplied, 
I  do  not  say  we  may  not  lawfrdly  possess  them, 
but  we  ought  not  to  rest  content.  Our  hands,  as 
£Etr  as  may  be,  should  be  the  first  to  restore  to  God 
the  things  which  are  God's ;  and  where  they  may 
safely  be  retained  by  us,  as  by  servants  and  ministers 
of  God,  though  not  engaged  in  parochial  mini- 
strations, there  we  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are 
employed  only  for  spiritual  objects. 

And  so  of  another  false  doctrine  connected  at 
this  day  with  the  ownership  of  property ;  that 
we  may  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  earning 
them  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Every  instance 
of  revenues  enjoyed  without  corresponding  labour, 
is  a  violation  of  this  primary  law  imposed  upon 
man  at  his  fall — a  law  as  necessary  to  his  happi- 
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ness^  as  it  is  just  in  its  retribution.  And  when  this 
violation  in  a  people  proceeds  beyond  a  certain 
pointj  and  large  masses  without  labour  themselves 
are  through  any  cause  whatever  maintained  from 
the  labour  of  others,  those  who  watch  the  ruin  of 
political  society  begin  to  tremble.  It  is  so  now 
with  our  poon  It  ^is  so  with  all  those  who  are 
supported  from  the  interest  of  debts  incurred, 
whether  publicly  or  privately ;  and  from  the  mani- 
fold and  increasing  charges  with  which  property 
of  all  descriptions  is  now  encumbered.  In  our 
own  degree  we  also  are  fostering  the  mischief, 
when  we  share  in  the  revenues  of  our  Colleges, 
without  partaking  in  their  duties,  without  main- 
taining an  active  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
studying  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  established,  even  when  we  are  residing  beyond 
their  walls.  It  is  a  subject  of  very  painful  per- 
plexity, to  be  examined  with  great  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  with  a  cautious,  discriminating,  and 
comprehensive  spirit.  But  does  it  enough  engage 
our  attention  ?  Do  we  see  all  the  evils  which  flow 
from  our  present  practice?  And  are  we  striving  to 
find  a  remedy  ? 

And  so  much  for  our  duties  in  correcting  the 
general  tendencies  of  society. 

But  God,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  has  com- 
mitted His  poor  to  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church 
also  to  us.  In  this  light  our  munificent  Founders 
chiefly  regarded  their  benefactions.    They  were 
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alms  to  instruct  the  poor.  And  we,  who  now  live 
in  palaces,  and  are  blest  with  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  princes  and 
nobles,  are  the  poor  of  whom  they  were  thinking. 
They  have  made  us  rich,  rich  in  the  most  inno- 
cent and  most  happy  form  of  riches,  by  securing 
wealth  to  the  community,  while  only  a  comparative 
pittance  is  needed  by  the  individual.  And  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate  their  wisdom*  Think  of  those 
problems  of  economy,  which  all  the  organizers  of 
society,  whether  political  or  religious,  have  endea- 
voured to  solve  at  times,  from  the  visionary  re- 
publics of  antiquity  to  the  gigantic  phasnomena  of 
monasticism ;  now  struggling  to  crush  one  of  the 
first  instincts  of  our  nature,  the  desire  of  ac- 
quisition and  of  property ;  now  letting  loose  all  the 
reins  of  covetousness,  and  sanctifying  it  by  some 
theory  of  expediency,  or  even  some  maxim  of 
political  virtue.  And  then  we  shall  appreciate  that 
balanced,  tempered  wisdom,  the  true  catholic  spirit 
of  our  own  blessed  Mother  the  Church  in  England, 
with  which  she  has  built  up  our  religious  commu- 
nities, on  the  double,  the  only  true,  foundation,  of 
corporate  wealth,  and  of  personal  competency  only. 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  practical  operation  of 
this  system ;  how  it  gives  dignity  and  elevation  with- 
out tempting  to  conceit  or  pride ;  how  it  secures 
a  reservoir  of  unappropriated  resources  to  create 
great  works,  and  to  feed  the  necessities  of  others ; 
how  it  permits  and  sanctions  that  grandeur  and 
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magnificence^  which  our  own  great  Ethical  In- 
structor even  places  in  the  list  of  moral  virtues, 
without  endangering  simplicity,  or  tempting  to 
luxury ;  how  it  binds  up  and  cements  a  community 
in  common  interests,  and  sympathy  of  life  and  pur- 
pose, without  straining  too  far  upon  the  benevolent 
principle  of  our  nature,  or  endeavouring  to  crush 
and  extinguish  what  is  equally  a  portion  of  its  con- 
stitution, our  individualism  and  self-centered  af- 
fections ;  or  how,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  it  has 
saved  us  from  the  curse  which  follows  upon  every 
corruption,  or  exaggeration,  or  exclusive  en- 
couragement of  any  one  affection ;  the  curse 
which  has  closed  vows  of  poverty  in  extortion 
and  luxury,  and  the  idolatry  of  wealth  in  penury 
and  debt.  Such  is  the  cycle  of  all  error.  It 
revolves  into  its  own  contradiction. 

But  I  would  rather  ask  a  practical  question. 
If  our  Founders  thought  upon  the  poor,  must 
not  we  think  upon  them  also?  If  they  intended 
these  noble  Halls  to  be  refuges  and  nurseries  of 
the  poor,  into  which,  if  the  rich  were  admitted  to 
share  the  blessings  of  such  homes,  they  were 
admitted  as  exceptions  and  as  guests,  ought  they 
now  to  be  closed  against  the  poor?  Must  there 
not  be  something  in  our  system,  which  needs 
examination,  or  correction,  or  readjustment,  or 
expansion,  when  organs  so  wonderfully  contrived 
for  fulfilling  a  peculiar  function,  have  ceased,  as 
they  grew,  and  were  developed,  to  fulfil  it  as  before  ? 
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And  what  was  this  organ?  And  what  its 
function  ?  It  was  not  merely  to  feed  and  to 
support  those  whom  God  was  trying  with  want, 
and  so  to  share  in  His  great  work  of  mercy;  but 
it  was  also  to  take  a  part  in  that  mysterious  office 
of  the  Church  so  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  by 
which  she  counteracts  and  corrects  the  seeming 
partialities  of  nature ;  and  pierces  through  the 
artificial  barriers  of  society,  '^  filling  the  hungry 
with  good  things,  and  exalting  them  of  low 
degree';"  "raising  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 
and  lifting  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to 
set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit 
the  throne  of  glory*."  All  the  mystery  of  this 
oeconomy,  and  of  its  full  realization  in  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  God,  is  indeed  not  yet  divulged. 
But  every  prophecy  of  blessing  in  a  Aiture  world 
has  its  shadow  thrown  back  upon  the  present 
And  the  Catholic  Church,  wherever  it  has  been 
planted,  has  acted  this  important  part  of  sapping 
castes,  and  all  that  approximates  to  castes,  slavery, 
serfdom,  despotism  in  kingdoms,  tyranny  in  rulers^ 
the  degradation  of  women  in  the  family— of  spread^ 
ing  its  net  over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and 
drawing  to  shore  all  that  it  foimd,  whether  of  poor 
or  of  rich — culhng  and  selecting  for  its  purposes 
intellect,  goodness,  holiness,  wherever  they  could 
be  discerned — setting  society  free  from  its  chains, 

'  Luke  i.  62.  «  1  Sam.  ii.  8. 
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and  opening  free  passage  for  all  the  energies 
of  man  to  find  their  due  level  and  perfection; 
ennobling  the  mean^  enriching  the  destitute,  giving 
an  ancestry  and  lineage  to  the  fatherless,  breathing 
hope  into  the  lowest,  and  emulation  into  the 
highest ;  and,  like  some  wonderfol  organ  in  the 
human  frame,  secreting  from  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  nutrition  for  the  body  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  pause  to  think  how  this  was  effected. 

It  was  not,  as  a  too  ardent  benevolence  would 
sometimes  suggest,  by  drawing  at  once  upon  the 
lowest  classes,  and  elevating  their  talents  or  their 
virtues  into  the  high  places  of  the  land.  From  too 
great  a  neglect  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  we 
are  passing  into  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  them, 
and  are  injuring  perhaps  both  their  simplicity 
and  humihty,  and  our  own  great  object  of  ex- 
tending and  strengthening  Christ's  Church.  Those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  most  fully,  will 
warn  us  most  earnestly  against  looking,  I  do  not 
say  to  classes  without  wealth,  but  to  classes  with- 
out birth,  for  supplies  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Church,  or  generally  for  any  exalted  ofiices; 
at  least,  in  the  present  state  of  our  ecclesiastical 
organization.  Yet  does  it  not  sound  harsh  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  at  variance  with  the  words  which  have 
been  uttered  before,  that  God  is  '  no  respecter  of 
persons^;'  that  'He  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
»»  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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mighty,  and  the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  His  kingdom*;'  and  that  in  His 
Church  '  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus''  Y  And  yet  is  it  not  the  truth? 
Does  not  eminence  of  any  kind,  for  it  to  be  borne 
meekly,  and  for  its  powers  to  be  exercised  with  judg- 
ment, require  a  long  previous  training ;  habits  of 
self-discipline  generally,  but  two  habits  especially, 
which  cannot  be  formed  except  by  early  familiarity 
with  some  degree  of  authority  and  rank — self- 
respect,  and  respect  for  others?  Either  without 
the  other  becomes  a  vice.  One  ends  in  conceit, 
the  other  in  servility.  And  it  is  hard  to  combine 
them ;  so  hard,  that  scarcely  any  degree  of 
restraint  can  prevent  us  from  detecting  at  times 
by  some  arrogance,  or  unrefinement,  or  vanity, 
or  overweening  assumption,  or  selfishness,  or 
coupled  too  often  with  it,  by  some  failure  of 
dignity,  some  weakness,  and  timidity,  and  undue 
complacency,  those  who  are  advanced  to  posts  of 
honour  from  a  low  station.  And  is  it  not  because 
of  this  diflSculty— because  this  balanced  temper  of 
mind,  so  merging  into,  and  preparing  for  the  perfect 
character  of  the  Christian,  is  thus  essential  to  the 
right  exercise  of  government,  and  yet  so  hard  to 
acquire,  that  God  has  provided  in  nature  such  an 
ample  school  and  nursery  for  its  growth  ?  Why 
has  He  so  formed  society,  that  it  cannot  but  throw 
itself  into  a  form,  in  which  one  large  portion  of  its 

'  James  ii.  5.  ^  Gal.  in.  28. 
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children  are  bom  to  some  degree  of  superiority 
over  their  fellows,  inherit  a  name,  succeed  without 
act  or  merit  of  their  own  to  the  wealth,  the 
dignity,  the  respect,  and  the  duties  of  their 
ancestors;  are  trained  up  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy to  receive  some  degree  of  homage,  and  to 
exercise  some  amount  of  power ;  so  that,  as  step 
by  step  they  pass  into  the  world,  and  ascend  to  its 
highest  functions,  they  bear  with  them  for  each 
enlarging  sphere  a  mind  tempered  against  excess ; 
unintoxicated  by  its  new  elevation ;  proof  against 
flattery;  guarded  against  ambition;  elevated  and 
supported  by  a  sense  of  the  hopes  which  they 
excite,  and  of  the  memories  which  they  cherish  ; 
experienced  in  the  arts  of  government;  and  so 
familiarized  to  the  sweet  taste  of  power  that  it  has 
palled  upon  their  lips,  and  has  become  to  them 
a  solemn  anxious  duty,  from  which  they  would 
gladly  be  relieved,  not  a  toy  and  gewgaw,  and 
vain  badge  of  ostentation,  to  corrupt  their  own 
humility,  and  to  endanger  the  beings  committed 
to  their  care.  And  without  this  no  power  is  safe. 
Ask  Churches  which  have  filled  the  ranks  of  their 
ministry  chiefly  from  the  cottages  of  the  peasant, 
or  the  artisan ;  what  has  been  the  issue  ? 
Energy,  talent,  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
temper  of  the  poor,  a  more  striking  employment 
of  their  language  and  their  associations  for  the 
purposes  of  power;  all  this  may  be  obtained. 
But  is  it  enough  ?     Do  these  qualities  endure,  and 
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produce  that  modest  firmness^  that  quiet  yet  earnest 
spirit^  that  absence  of  all  self-consciousness,  that 
freedom  from  jealousy,  and  tenaciousness,  and 
irritation,  that  open,  manly,  courageous,  but  yet 
delicate  and  reverent  bearing  to  those  above  us, 
which  forms  almost  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Clergy,  in  their  relation  to  society.  Do  they  even 
bear  fruit  in  a  more  tender,  and  affectionate,  or 
self-sacrificing  zeal  for  the  humble  and  poor  ?  Or 
is  it  far  otherwise  ?  What  is  the  experience  of  our 
own  day  and  our  own  Church  ?  Is  it  not  that  every 
office  of  the  Church,  its  most  menial,  laborious, 
distressing  offices,  the  teaching  of  its  children,  the 
feeding  its  poor,  the  nursing  in  its  hospitals,  the  seek- 
ing out  misery,  and  profligacy,  and  want,  from  the 
hovels  and  sinks  of  our  large  cities,  and  bringing 
them  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  is  never  so  effectually 
done  as  by  those  who  unite  some  birth  and  station 
of  nature,  with  the  heavenly  birth  of  Baptism,  and 
the  glorious  nobility  of  the  Christian. 

And  yet,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  seed  of  goodness, 
and  of  talent,  and  the  seed  alike  of  the  Spirit  sown 
wide  over  the  whole  field  of  society.  Has  God 
excluded  any  portion  from  the  dews  and  the  sun- 
shine of  His  blessing  ?  May  not  the  noblest  minds 
be  lying  unseen  in  poverty  and  dishonour  ?  And 
may  not,  and  does  not  the  Church  in  every  period 
of  her  history,  endeavour  to  call  them  forth  from 
their  obscurity,  and  to  place  them  in  her  ofiSces 
and  honours  ? 
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Most  assuredly  she  does.  But  by  a  wonderful 
and  peculiar  construction  within  her  system,  of  one 
branch  of  which  the  Church  of  England  at  this  day 
is  almost  entirely  despoiled,  and  the  other  is  placed 
in  our  hands.  She  created  artificial  communities^ 
&milies  with  a  nobility  of  her  own,  an  aristocracy 
of  religion,  with  titles  and  pedigrees  of  saints,  and 
houses  of  prayer  for  their  palaces ;  an  aristocracy  of 
stem  labour  and  solemn  study,  charged  with  kneeling, 
and  praying,  and  watching,  and  fasting,  and  eating 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  tilling  the  soQ, 
or  begging  of  the  rich,  that  they  might  minister  to 
the  poor,  as  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  return. 
She  created  such  communities  as  these,  not  without 
their  grievous  faults  and  terrible  falls,  but  fruits  of 
a  most  noble  conception,  into  which  she  might 
bring  the  meanest  and  the  poorest,  and  there 
nurse  them  up  as  adopted  children  of  a  high  and 
venerated  power.  And  thus  she  met  and  cor- 
rected the  partialities  of  fortune.  Thus  she  armed 
herself  with  sheaves  of  arrows  from  the  quiver 
of  the  world.  Thus  she  culled  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  all  that  lay  around  her,  in  whatever 
class,  of  goodness,  and  industry,  and  intellect.  And 
while  she  "raised  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and 
lifted  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill  V  she  guarded 
them  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Power  above  them, 
by  the  inspirations  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  memories 
of  the  past,  from  the  snare  of  arrogancy  and  pride. 

*  1  Samuel  ii.  8. 
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And  can  we  not,  many  of  us  here  present,  fiilly 
understand  this  wisdom  ?  Are  there  not  many 
here,  in  an  age  and  a  kingdom  so  swayed  as  ours 
by  the  prejudices  and  favours  of  birth  and  blood, — 
many  born  ourselves  with  no  heritage  but  the  virtues 
of  our  parents,  who  yet  could  stand  unmoved  by  all 
the  scorn  of  the  world,  coiild  govern  in  calmness, 
and  rule  without  ambition,  could  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
the  conscious  strength  and  confidence  of  nobility, 
could  carry  the  Gospel  boldly  before  the  face  of 
nobles,  and  into  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  rebuke 
and  exhort,  and  in  the  cause  of  God  resist,  with  as 
much  of  reverential  freedom,  and  self-composed 
affection,  as  if  we  boasted  a  lineage  of  kings ;  and 
this  because  we  are  strengthened  and  tempered 
not  alone  by  the  glorious  inheritance  of  omr  bap- 
tismal privileges,  but  (even  before  these  have  been 
deeply  brought  home  to  our  hearts)  by  the  privileges 
of  this  place,  by  the  grandeur  which  we  inherit  from 
its  ancestry,  by  the  elevation  which  it  inspires,  and 
the  power  which  it  places  in  our  hands,  as  com- 
munities, not  as  individuals. 

But,  alas !  beyond  these  walls  of  our  University, 
no  such  homes  and  families  are  now  left  standing. 
They  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  land  by 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  for  their  own  sins,  and  for  our 
incalculable  loss.  And  without  them,  looking  to  the 
long  discipline  required,  to  the  present  state  of  our 
manners,  to  the  difficulties  and  pressing  necessities 
of  the  Church  at  this  immediate  crisis,  I  doubt  if 
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we  ought  to  look  to  the  lowest  of  the  ranks  of 
society,  to  those  most  commonly  called  the  poor, 
for  materials,  out  of  which  to  repair  and  extend 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  Feed  them,  teach 
them,  watch  over  them,  be  to  them  as  parents 
and  as  brothers,  as  a  '  light  to  their  paths,  and  a 
lantern  to  their  feet ;'  if  rare  marvels  and  phaeno- 
mena  of  excellence  spring  up  beneath  our  eyes, 
assist  to  preserve  and  to  develope  them ;  but  now, 
at  this  moment,  turn  rather  to  another  class, 
increasing  every  day  among  us,  who  are  the  poor 
indeed,  but  combine  with  the  sufferings  of  poverty 
the  elevation  of  birth  and  station. 

We  have  been  called  on  by  many  a  voice  from 
within  ourselves — ^voices  which  all  who  have  ears  to 
hear  will  hear  with  reverence ;  we  have  been  called  by 
entreaties  from  without,  which  even  in  calculations 
of  prudence  it  is  madness  to  despise  or  not  to  answer 
— to  extend  the  blessings  of  this  place  far  beyond 
our  present  narrow  limits,  'to  enlarge  the  place 
of  our  tent,  and  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  our 
habitations ;  to  lengthen  our  cords,  and  strengthen 
our  stakes,  that  the  poor  may  find  shelter  under 
our  wing ;  and  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  to  serve  in  the  services  of  the  Church, — 
in  her  missions  to  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the 
deserted  and  ruined  portions  of  her  kingdom  to 
make  her  desolate  places  to  be  inhabited  •".' 

And  there  are  multitudes  of  young  men,  well 

»  Isaiah  liv.  2,  8. 
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bom,  well  connected,  with  nature's  stamp  and  mark 
of  gentle  blood  upon  them,  ready  at  this  moment  to 
throng  our  gates,  if  we  will  open,  and  will  allow  them 
to  enter.  Think  of  that  class,  towards  which  our 
sympathies  most  warm,  the  Clergy  of  this  country- 
burdened  with  the  expenses  of  that  domestic  life, 
without  which  how  rarely  could  parochial  duties 
be  either  rightly  or  happily  performed ;  burdened 
with  the  poor  at  their  gates;  burdened  by  the 
ever  increasing  pro^ion  of  their  charities,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  wherever  it 
is  lying  waste;  burdened  with  the  increase  of 
their  voluntary  labours,  and  compelled  to  share 
even  their  present  pittance  with  more  of  their 
brother  labourers.  Think  of  the  Clergy  of  Wales, 
in  their  friendless  and  sterile  districts.  Think  of 
our  sister,  not  less  our  sister,  because  repudiated 
by  the  State,  and  even  more  our  sister  in  her  im- 
poverished and  dishonoured  humility,  yet  unsullied 
purity  and  faith,  Chrisfs  Church  in  Scotland. 
Think  of  our  Colonial  and  Missionary  Clei^, 
quitting  '  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
fathers,  and  mothers,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the 
Gospel's,*  with  incomes,  which  it  is  our  boast,  our 
necessary  boast,  that  we  have  reduced  to  a  scale 
which  leaves  them,  with  all  the  charges  of  vast 
dioceses,  and  all  the  work  of  the  Church  still  to  be 
raised  by  their  hands,  poor  as  the  Apostles.  And 
think  of  Ireland!  Do  we  know,  have  we  any 
conception  of  the  destitution,  the  hopelessness  of 
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want,  in  which  her  Clergy,  our  brethren.  Ministers 
of  the  same  Lord,  pledged  to  the  same  faith,  linked 
together  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  by  an  in- 
dissoluble tie,  are  at  this  moment  waiting  in  silent 
patience  for  the  last  stroke  which,  is  to  sweep  them 
from  the  land.  They  are  starving.  They  cannot 
even  pay  the  merest  pittance  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  have  sons,  many  of  them 
sons,  breaking  stones  upon  the  high-way;  children 
whom  they  are  thankful  to  feed  on  the  coarsest  food, 
which  the  charity  of  others  enables  them  to  min- 
ister to  their  poor;  and  whom  they  are  rejoiced 
to  cover  with  the  clothes  which  we  have  cast  off. 
And  they  have  been  brought  to  this  deep  distress 
not  by  extravagance  and  folly,  (do  not  so  confound 
them  with  the  &ults  of  other  meii,  and  of  a  past 
generation,)  but  by  the  visitation  of  God,  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  State,  by  the  aggression  of  a  deadly 
foe  calling  itself  by  the  same  name  of  a  Christian 
Church ;  and  by  the  profusion  of  their  own 
benevolence,  to  a  famine-stricken,  plague-con- 
sumed people.  Is  there  not  here  a  work  of  mercy 
to  be  done,  children  to  be  adopted,  sons  to  be 
gathered  within  our  walls,  and  taught,  and  fed  by 
us,  if  only  we  possessed  the  means  ?  And  I  will 
not  go  beyond  it;  and  yet  even  in  the  rank  of  our 
laity,  as  that  vast  body  is  every  day  augmenting, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  society;  men  with  increasing 
expenses  and  diminishing  means;  struggling  with 
the  rivalry  of  professions;   curtailed  by  a  hard 
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ceconomy  of  the  due  remuneration  for  their  public 
services ;  left  destitute  by  some  of  those  sudden 
shocks,  or  deep-seated  frauds,  which  every  day 
are  prostrating  our  commerce  and  our  credit; 
or  drained  by  the  stern  necessities  of  domestic 
duty ;  even  here  there  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
crying  to  us  to  come  and  help  them  to  educate 
their  children  at  some  lower  cost,  than  is  suited 
to  the  wealthiest  in  the  land.  You  cannot,  and  do 
not  doubt  it.  Throw  open  but  a  single  Scholar- 
ship,— ^some  one  of  our  poorest  and  least  honour- 
able offices, — ^which  yet  offers  some  hope  not  of 
gratuitous  but  of  cheaper  education,  in  a  place  so 
privileged  as  this ;  and  then  count  the  applications, 
and  ponder  the  bitter  revelations  of  poverty  and 
distress  which  they  will  whisper  to  you  from  every 
side,  even  from  beneath  a  surface  that  hides  them 
from  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  a  day  (yet  a  worse  still 
is  coming  on)  when  poverty,  real  poverty,— not  the 
want  of  superfluities  to  pamper  vain  desires,  but 
the  want  of  means  to  fulfil  necessary  duties, — ^the 
pinching,  cramping  hand  of  perpetual  need,  had  so 
seized  on  every  class  of  society.  It  is  the  curse, 
the  attendant  Ate,  the  Nemesis  of  our  idolatry  of 
wealth.  It  is  the  conclusion,  the  demonstrable  con- 
clusion, of  the  syllogisms  of  our  political  ceconomy. 
And  how  are  we  to  meet  it,  we  on  whom  our 
God  is  calling,  as  He  calls  to  His  Church,  in 
every  calamity  of  a  nation,  as  in  the  plague,  or  the 
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famine^  or  the  sin,  to  save  and  heal  the  people^  to 
*  take  our  censer,  and  put  fire  thereon  from  off  the 
altar,  and  put  on  incense,  the  incense  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  make  an  atonement  for  them/ 

It  is  not  enough  by  simplicity  and  oeconomy  to 
reduce  the  present  expenses  of  our  Uving.  Few 
works  indeed,  I  will  not  say  of  prudence,  but  of 
Christian  charity,  are  more  needed ;  and  none  will 
bring  a  more  abundant  blessing  on  the  heads  of 
those,  whether  young  or  old,  who  will  manfully  com- 
mence this  retrenchment  of  our  idle,  our  criminal 
extravagance.  Remember,  you  who  are  rich,  I  speak 
to  the  young,  that  each  luxury  you  indulge  in  is 
a  temptation  of  your  poorer  companions  to  sin,  is  an 
exclusion  of  the  still  poorer  from  the  blessings  and 
benefits  which  you  are  enjoying  yourself.  Your 
horses,  your  parties,  your  lavish  breakfasts,  your 
wines,  your  furniture,  your  tasteless  prints,  your 
gaudy  books,  your  fopperies  in  dress,  every  one  of 
these  is  tainting  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live. 

Yet  they  cannot  be  extirpated  by  authority* 
No  sumptuary  law  in  a  place  which  must  pre- 
pare you  for  the  world,  and  therefore  must  be  a 
microcosm  itself,  and  yourselves  free  agents 
within  it — no  sumptuary  laws,  no  rigid  regula- 
tions of  discipline,  will  ever  reform  our  habits. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  God  must  change 
the  heart;  change  it  by  bringing  before  your 
thoughts  all  the  miseries  which  these  follies  are 
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causing;  how  many  fathers'  heads  turned  grey  with 
despair ;  how  many  brothers  robbed  of  their  fair 
hopes  in  life  through  the  extravagance  of  one ;  how 
many  hearths  left  desolate  and  cold,  with  anxious 
fears  and  self-denying  sorrows  filling  the  place  of 
hope  and  gladness ;  one  black  spot  turning  all  to 
gloom ;  one  dreaded  hour  in  each  day,  the  hour  which 
brings  letters  from  this  place ;  one  name,  which 
all  fear  to  mention,  the  name  of  him  who  was  sent 
hither  from  his  home,  with  a  father's  blessing,  and 
a  mother's  prayer,  and  a  sister's  love,  sent  hither  to 
a  religious  home  of  religious  education,  and  here, 
tempted  and  fallen,  and  doomed  to  penury,  and 
shame,  and  meanness,  and  the  palsy  of  his  best 
energies  through  life  by  one  great  sin — (if  such 
sin  can  ever  come  without  a  host  of  others,) — 
extravagance ! 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  point  Even 
such  a  change  of  heart,  as  these  memories  by 
God's  grace  would  eflFect,  would  not  supply  our 
need.  It  would  render  education  in  this  place 
less  vicious  to  those  who  are  rich,  and  less  perilous 
to  those  who  are  poorer.  But  it  would  not  pro- 
vide for  our  great  want,  the  multiplication  of  our 
numbers.  And  how  is  such  a  provision  to  be 
effected  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  five  plans  which  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  first,  the  enlargement  of  our  existing 
Colleges;    secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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College ;  thirdly,  the  creation  of  Halls ;  fourthly, 
the  multiplication  of  endowments,  and  the  resti- 
tution of  those  many  benefactions  to  the  sup- 
port of  poverty,  which  we  may  have  employed 
inadvertently  as  the  stimulus  of  intellect;  and 
fifthly,  if  calm  reflection  should  object  to  the 
enlargement  of  those  numbers,  (there  are  limits 
to  every  community,)  then  (let  us  not  shrink  at 
the  thought,  no  man  ever  wrought  a  great  work 
who  was  startled  at  a  bold  idea)  the  creation,  with 
our  hearty  concurrence,  it  may  be  by  our  hands 
and  with  our  superabundance,  of  another  place  of 
education,  formed  upon  the  model  of  our  own, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  blessed  with  our  advantages. 
Durham,  Canterbury,  Wells,  Winchester,  how  many 
cities  might  contend  for  such  a  privilege  and 
blessing !  Probably  all  may  be  good ;  each  in  its 
place  and  proportion ;  and  all  not  more  than  are 
needed  to  accomplish  the  work  to  which  the  voice 
of  God  is  calling  us  by  the  necessities  of  this  day 
and  people,  and  by  the  prayers  of  His  most  earnest 
sons. 

But  I  m\\  venture  to  suggest  what  follows. 

First,  that  there  is  no  time  to  dally.  The  day  is 
past  for  ever,  when  we  could  sit  as  a  ''  rejoicing 
city/'  as  one  *Uhat  dwelleth  carelessly"."  There 
is  a  sword  suspended  over  our  head.  And  a  blow 
is  ready  to  fall.  And  only  one  thing,  without  a 
miracle  from  heaven,  can  avert  it, — that  we  should 

■  Zephaniah  ii.  16. 
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stand  before  the  country,  and  before  God,  having 
done  our  duty.  Cavils,  postponements,  subtle 
objections,  hopes  delayed,  indolent  preparations, 
these  will  only  provoke  our  ruin.  Before  the 
Legislature  assembles  in  the  spring,  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  have  done  something. 

Secondly,  let  us  not  trust  to  any  arm  of  flesh  to 
save   us  from  the  danger  which  is  menacing  us, 
much  less  to  any  supposed  friends  of  our  existing 
Institutions.     We  know  little  of  the  language  and 
opinion   of  the   world  beyond  our  walls,  if  we 
calculate  upon  assistance  from  any  quarter,  unless 
we  earn  it  by  our  own  exertions.    There  is  indeed, 
never  was  there  more  of  it,  love,  gratitude,  reve- 
rence, admiration,  in  the  wisest  and  best  hearts  of 
this  age,  centering  round  this  place,  and  clinging 
to  it,  not  indeed  without  some  most  bitter  recol- 
lections, but  still  with  longing  visions,  and  with  an 
intensity  of  affection,  as  the  last  hope  and  sanctuary 
of  the  Church.    They  cling  to  it,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves,  not  for  its  wealth,  not  for  its  splendour, 
not  for  its  antiquity,  but  for  the  holiness  which  it 
has  nurtured,  and  the  truths  which  it  has  saved. 
Still  nurture   that  hohness,  and  fight  for  those 
truths;    and  they  will  drain   their  purses,  I  do 
believe  they  would   shed  their  blood,  to  save  us 
from    destruction.      But  lower    our    tone,  com- 
promise our  faith,  debase  ourselves  to  a  level  with 
the  world,  shew  ourselves  insensible  to  our  duties, 
or  incapable  of  fulfilling  them,  and  they  woiild  see 
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us  scattered  to  the  winds,  without  lifting  a  voice  or 
a  hand  to  shield  us.  And  be  assured,  they  are  not 
without  alarm.  *What  effort,  in  this  crisis,  is 
Oxford  making  V  is  the  question  asked  each  day. 
^  Remain  at  Oxford,  do  not  quit  it  for  any  tempt- 
ation, struggle  to  lift  up  its  hands  and  to  purify  its 
heart,  for  on  that  spot  the  battle  must  be  fought/  is 
the  almost  despairing  advice  given,  by  the  wisest  of 
the  sons  of  the  Church  without  our  homes,  to  the 
most  devoted  of  her  sons  within.  There  are  lips 
praying  for  us  all  around,  in  the  most  distant  re- 
gions; thanksgivings  for  every  sign  of  life  within  us ; 
blessings  poured  on  us  for  every  good  which  God's 
mercy  has  effiised  from  this  wellrspring.  But  there 
is  also  a  growing  grief,  a  deep-seated  anxiety,  a 
gloomy  foreboding,  a  disquietude,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  resentment,  even  in  those  whose  love 
is  warmest.  Let  us  beware  how  we  neglect 
them. 

Thirdly,  whatever  we  plan,  let  it  be  worthy  of 
our  own  grandeur,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  crisis — 
nothing  petty,  no  mere  pretence  of  bustle,  no 
makeshift  for  the  present,  nothing  inadequate  to 
the  wants  which  God  is  summoning  us  to  supply, — 
the  wants  of  the  English  Church,  and  through  it 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Fourthly,  let  us  plan  wisely  what  is  to  be  executed 
nobly;  plan  it  with  ftill  and  comprehensive  enquiry; 
calling  to  our  aid  the  services  of  all  our  members, 
even  at  a  distance  from  this  spot,  whose  station, 
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and  whose  experience,  may  advise  us  well ;  and 
employing  every  means  to  secure  prudence,  as  well 
as  vigour,  in  our  counsels.  Let  us  legislate,  not  as 
we  do  now,  but  as  men  ought  to  legislate  who  are 
legislating  for  God. 

And  lastly ;  when  the  question  rises,  from  what 
resources  such  a  work  is  to  be  executed,  let  us  not 
say  that  we  are  poor.  I  ask  again,  have  we  not  funds, 
accumulating,  sacred  funds,  derived  from  sacred 
sources,  and  to  be  devoted  to  sacred  purposes.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  would  we  not  submit  to  taxation  ? 
Would  we  not  cheerfully  contribute  ?  Would  we 
not  beg  alms,  and  pledge  our  possessions,  and 
curtail  our  indulgences,  sell  even  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  rather  than  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
perish  from  off  this  land.  And  be  assured,  though 
the  day  seems  distant,  and  the  peril  visionary, 
this  is  the  real  question  of  the  crisis.  '  The  sal- 
vation of  the  world  dependent  upon  England,  the 
salvation  of  England  dependent  upon  the  Church, 
the  salvation  of  the  Church  dependent  upon  Oxford  :* 
never  let  us  forget  these  words ;  and  let  us  add  to 
them,  ^the  salvation  of  Oxford  dependent  in  all 
human  probability  on  its  answer  at  this  time  to  God's 
call,  that  it  would  bring  the  poor  within  the  blessings 
of  its  shelter.'  And  why  ?  Because  this  is  the  ques- 
tion with  which  her  only  human  stay  and  hope,  the 
most  earnest  and  most  holy  of  her  friends,  in  the 
midst  of  calumnies  and  clamours,  with  the  age  and 
the  world  arrayed  against  her,  and  sharpening  their 
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Weapons  to  destroy  her — this  is  the  question  with 
which  they  are  now  testing  her  vitality,  and  discern- 
ing if  her  life  is  worth  a  struggle.  It  is  the  hand 
laid  upon  the  heart,  the  mirror  applied  to  the 
lips  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  lifeless.  Every 
work  of  God,  into  which  God  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  life,  has  seed  within  itself,  seed  to  multiply 
its  kind,  to  bring  forth  fiiiit.  That  which  has  lost 
its  fecundity,  which  cannot  create  other  beings  in 
the  image  of  itself,  and  after  its  own  kind,  and  can- 
not preserve  its  own  immortality  by  a  succession, 
though  of  perishable  offspring,  is  effete  and  barren. 
Its  day  is  gone,  its  energy  exhausted.  'Cut  it 
down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?'  Growth, 
remember,  extension,  expansion,  multiplication,  so 
long  as  there  is  space  to  cover,  and  wants  to  be 
supplied,  this  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  will  of  God, 
the  preservation  of  the  world.  This  law  has  been 
ours  hitherto ;  and  by  it  day  by  day  within  our  walls 
the  seed  first  sown  by  that  great  man,  for  whom 
especial  thanksgivings  have  been  offered  by  us  to 
God  this  morning  %  has  'grown  up  into  a  mighty 
tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  come  and  lodged 
within  its  branches.*  But  if  we  can  grow  no 
longer,  nor  bear  fruit,  nor  multiply  our  kind,  why 
sacrifice  ought  to  preserve  us.  '  Cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  Y 

And  be  assured,  with  our  fall  will  come  a  wide- 
spread ruin.     The  State,  that  worst  enemy  of  the 
"  Walter  de  Merton,  Founder  of  Merton  College. 
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Church,  the   moment  it  ceases   to   be  the  most 
dutiful  of  her  sons,  is  now,  (I  speak  not  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  parties — individuals,  and  parties  alike, 
what   are   they  at   this   day,  but   bubbles   blown 
up  by  the  breath  of  the  populace,  feathers  tossed 
about  on  the  heaving  waters  of  society  ?) —  but  the 
State,  the  Government,  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be 
placed,  is  pledged,  and  must  be  pledged,  until  the 
hearts  of  this  people  be  brought  back  to  the  one 
only  flock,  by  the  only  true  shepherds  of  the  flock, 
to  an   open  declared  apostasy  from   the  faith  of 
Christ     It  is  idle  to  speak  softly,  or  to  hide  by 
any    circumlocution    the    real    awfulness    of   its 
position.      It  is  pledged   to   profess  no   creed — 
pledged  to  educate  without  a  creed, — pledged  to 
discourage  and  crush  (it  was  the  confession  of  a 
conservative  Minister  employed  to  myself)  every 
plan  and  system  of  education  which  is  based  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  creed,  that  is,  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  delivered  by  Christ  to  His  Apostles,  by 
the   Apostles    to   the   branches    of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  that  Church  to  us.    There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  terrible   in    such   an  avowal. 
And  no  power  but  the  Church  can  face  it;   and 
the  Church  without  our  aid,  is  it  not  powerless 
and  helpless  ? 

Her  Convocation  silenced,  her  Bishops  severed 
from  each  other,  her  Clergy  scattered,  partly  in- 
timidated, partly  tempted,  not  by  any  bribes  to 
themselves,  but  by  the  sore  necessities  of  their 
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flocks,  her  great  charitable  associations  breaking  up, 
her  mutilated  and  dismantled  Cathedrals  now  tot- 
tering to  their  fall — how  can  the  Church  maintain 
that  battle  which  God  has  appointed  for  it,  when 
the  State  has  apostatized  from  the  faith,  except  by 
our  assistance.     This  is  the  last  great  function, — 
the  function  of  resisting  the  State  when  the  State 
would  commit  sin, — ^resisting  as  our  fathers  resisted, 
not  by  rebellion,  but  by  the  protest  of  suflFerance, 
and  by  the  steady  refusal,  at  all  hazard,  to  be  par- 
takers in  other  men's  sins, — this  is  the  last  func- 
tion of  the  Church,  in  which  we,  this  great  Uni- 
versity, shall  soon  be  called  by  God  Himself  to 
take   our    share.      And    how   are    we    prepared 
to  perform  it?     When  the  State  knocks  at  our 
doors,  and  demands  admission  that  it   may  pry 
into  our  homes,  rearrange  our  system,  and  mis- 
appropriate the  gifts  of  men  who  would  have  died 
rather  than  see  the  day,  to  the  spread  of  an  infidel 
education,  (for  united  education  is  this,)  what  shall 
we  do  ?     What  are  we   proposing  to  do  ?    The 
battle  of  the  State  against  the  Church  in  its  last 
and  decisive  struggle  will  be  fought  at  our  gates. 
How  are  we  prepared  to  fight  it  ? 

I  can  imagine  a  great  mind — such  a  mind  for 
grasp  and  power,  as  that  which  Almighty  God 
within  our  days  raised  up  to  deliver  Europe  from 
the  oppressor,  and  which,  it  may  be,  in  His  Pro- 
vidence of  mercy.  He  has  also  given  to  us — a  name 
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vast  assemblage,  but  above  all  from  the  yomig* 
hearts  of  Oxford,  that  shout  of  exultation,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  *  for  their  Bishops  and  their  Church/ 

From  that  moment  he  despaired  not  of  England  ; 
despaired  not,  because  he  too,  with  his  keenness 
of  vision,  and  his  vast  experience,,  knew,  that 
while  the  Church  was  safe,  Elngland  could  not  be 
destroyed;  and  that  while  Oxford  was  sound  at 
heart,  the  Church  would  never  perish.  It  may  be, 
that  even  now,. in  the  last  days  of  his  declining,  his 
honoured  age,  his  hand  may  be  the  hand  pre- 
destined to  save  Oxford  from  herselt  And  how  is 
it  to  be  done  ? 

**I  will  speak  openly,  for  there  is  no  time  ta 
trifle ;  earnestly,  for  there  is  still  hope,  if  thought 
can  be  directed  to  the  subject;  and  calmly,  as  ex- 
pressing the  convictions  compelled  by  twelve  years 
of  most  painful  experience  and  enquiry.  Until 
the  present  constitution  of  Oxford  is  brought  back 
to  its  original  and  statutable  form,  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  great  Compiler  of  its  present  Code, 
and  reduced  into  action  under  his  own  eye, — until 
the  House  of  Convocation  is  restored  to  its  essential^ 
inalienable  rights  as  a  Legislative  Body,  and  is 
placed  in  its  true  and  legitimate  position  as  the  real 
and  only  Representative,  Legislature,  and  Supremue 
Governor  of  the  University,  acting  through  its 
Delegacies  and  Committees  in  legislation  as  in  all 

•»  It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  pages  which  follow 
were  not  delivered  from  the  Pulpit. 
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other  important  functions,— there  is  no  hope  for 
Oxford.  It  will  have  to  encounter,  and  to  repel 
all  the  powers  and  influences  of  the  State. 
And  if  the  only  body  to  meet  this  assault  is  that 
which  now  virtually  absorbs  into  itself  all  the  func- 
tions of  our  governmont,^ — (I  would  speak  of  it  with 
deep  respect, — ^individually,  personally,  its  members 
can  never  be  named  without  the  affectionate  reve- 
rence due  not  only  to  their  characters  as  men, 
but  to  their  position  as  the  Heads  and  Fathers  of 
our  respective  Societies,) — but  if  collectively,  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,  by  itself,  unsupported  and  un- 
controlled by  Convocation,  surrounded  as  it  is 
with  doubt,  distrust,  and  dissatisfaction,  possessing, 
I  fear,  but  little  sympathy  within  our  walls,  and 
little  confidence  without,  is  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Oxford  against  the  State,  our  days  are  numbered. 

Our  salvation,  moreover,  depends  on  the  bold- 
ness, the  skill,  and  the  rapidity,  with  which,  in  this 
critical  moment,  we  can  accomplish  a  great  work 
— our  own  correction,  improvement,  and  ex- 
pansion ;  and  as  ouj  legislation  is  conducted  at 
present,  (once  more  I  throw  no  obloquy  whatever, 
but  on  the  indifference,  the  negligence,  and  the 
ignorance  of  their  Statutes,  which  pervades  the 
House  of  Convocation,)  no  great  or  consistent 
work  can  either  be  planned  or  executed. 

To  Convocation  the  Statutes  commit,  in  the  most 
precise  and  unmistakable  language,  the  deliberation 
and  determination  of  every  question  of  moment 
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relating  to  the  interests  of  the  University',  accord- 
ing to  ancient  practice,  'Sprout  de  antiquo  fieri 
consuevit"  And  every  function  which  cannot  be 
performed  by  numbers,  such  as  the  preUminary 
examination  of  a  measure,  they  assign  to  a  Del^acy 
or  Committee.  To  the  Hebdomadal  Board  they 
commit  the  task  of  watching  over  the  observance 
of  the  Statutes,  and  allow  to  it  such  powers  of 
deliberating  %  as  may  be  required  to  ensure  in 
Convocation  a  more  careful  and  considerate  con- 
sultation, *'  quo  melius  et  consultius  post  hujus- 
modi  deliberationem  maturo  ciun  consilio  in 
V.  Domo  Convocationis  de  eodem  statuatur  et 
decematur.**  They  assign  to  it  also  one  o£Bce, 
that  of  weighing  and  scrutinizing  the  language, 
under  which  any  law  is  to  be  proposed.  And  that 
would  be  a  rash  hand,  which  should  endeavour  to 
deprive  them  of  such  salutary  prerogatives.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  not  one  word  to  justify  the  as- 
sumption on  which  our  present  practice  is  tolerated, 
that  the  Hebdomadal  Board  is  a  perpetual  Dele- 
gacy for  the  preliminary  discussion  of  measures, 
superseding  a  Committee  of  Convocation.  With 
what  face  can  Convocation  attempt  to  discharge  its 
legislative  functions,  when  it  submits  to  deal  with 
enactments  proposed  to  it,  without  any  power  of 
deciding  on  the  general  question,  whether  they 
shall  be  entertained  or  not,  apart  from  their  de- 
tails,— when  it  accepts  them,  often  at  a  few  weeks* 
p  Tit.  X.  8.  11.  *»  Tit.  XIII. 
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notice,  without  knowing  that  they  have  been 
projected,  without  any  enquiry,  or  collection  of 
evidence,  any  reports,  or  reasoning,  or  information 
whatever  to  guide  their  decision — when  no  Com- 
mittee of  their  own  have  weighed  and  sifted  the 
question ;  and  if  any  other  Committee  of  any  other 
body  has  attempted  such  a  task,  it  is  neither  known 
who  they  are,  or  what  they  have  done,  or  what  inform- 
ation they  have  accumulated, — when  the  Statutes 
expressly  prescribe  that  two  distinct  questions  shall 
on  every  proposition  of  a  law  be  submitted  to  them 
separately,  and  be  decided  by  two  separate  votes, 
one  relating  to  the  wording,  and  the  other  to  the 
substance  of  the  law;  and  they  allow  this  most  im- 
portant privilege  to  be  openly  and  repeatedly 
refused  them,  and  only  one  vote  permitted, — when 
they  can  discuss  the  question  submitted  to  them 
only  in  a  dead  language,  and  do  not  discuss  it  at 
all, — when  they  are  prohibited  from  meeting  without 
the  walls  of  Con  vocation  for  previous  deliberation, — 
when  they  dare  not,  from  a  regard  to  their  oaths, form 
parties,  scarcely  even  ascertain  opinions,  lest  they 
generate  a  spirit  of  faction, — when  they  are  called  on 
in  the  midst  of  other  most  laborious  duties,  which 
scarcely  permit  time  for  their  own  discharge,  to  decide 
in  three  hours  a  multiplicity  of  changes  or  enact- 
ments, bracketed  together  in  groups  of  threes  and 
fours,  without  any  power  of  amendment,  or  any 
consistency  of  plan, — when,  in  one  word,  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of  legisla- 
tion, without  any  one  of  those  conditions,  with- 
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out  which  legislation  is  a  sin.  How  such  a  sad, 
such  a  perilous  condition  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about — by  slow  degrees,  by  an  inheritance 
of  evils,  by  the  natural  tendency  of  a  few  hands  to 
accumulate  power,  and  absorb  ftinctions,  when  com- 
pared with  a  numerous  body — I  will  not  enquire. 
If  such  be  indeed  our  constitution,  as  prescribed 
by  our  Statutes,  and  interpreted  by  practice  at 
the  time  when  those  Statutes  were  compiled,  (an 
imagination  indisputably  false,  and  which  I  never 
even  heard  maintained,  by  any  who  had  examined 
our  records,)  the  Statutes  themselves  should  be 
altered.  Such  an  anomaly  as  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  without  the  means  of  discharging  it,  is  a 
mockery  too  hard  to  be  endured.  Even  if  we 
shrunk  from  this,  we  could,  without  altering  one 
word  of  our  laws,  remove  the  whole  evil.  We  have 
only  to  adopt  in  our  legislation,  in  all  questions 
of  moment  as  they  emerge,  the  same  course 
which  we  uniformly  observe  in  all  the  permanent 
functions  of  our  executive  government.  Appoint 
a  Committee  from  Convocation  to  examine  the 
subject  submitted  to  it,  to  take  evidence,  to  draw 
up  a  report,  to  lay  their  enquiries  and  conclusions 
before  the  House  of  Convocation,  and  thus  enable  it 
first  to  proceed  in  its  decision  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion with  the  necessary  information ;  and  then  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  carefiil  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  of  the  language  in 
which  the  proposed  law  is  to  be  couched,  before  it  is 
formally  completed,  and  in  detail  submitted  to  our 
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vote.     This  was  the  practice  distinctly  exhibited 
by  the   very  hands  which   drew  up  our  present 
code,  by  Laud  himself^   And  I  ask  no  more.    1  ask 
for  no  power  of  initiation ;  this  seems  exclusively 
reserved  to  our  Chancellor.     I  am  not  arguing 
on   the  privilege  of  amendment.      The  wording 
of  any  amendment  must  clearly  be  submitted  to 
the   Hebdomadal    Board    before   it   is   submitted 
to  our  vote.     But  I  do  ask  for  a  Committee  of 
Convocation  to  do  that  for  its  guidance,  which  is 
done  for  the  Hebdomadal  Board  by  Committees 
of  its  own ;    to  accomplish  in  the  words  of  our 
Statutes  by  a  few,  what  cannot  be  so  well  done  by 
many ;  and  to  carry  on  that  preliminary  enquiry,  and 
to  present  to  us  that  digest  of  their  observations, 
without  which  to  legislate  is  folly.    If  this  be  done, 
(is  it  a  hard  or  factious  thing  to  ask  ?)  I  do  believe 
the  University  will  be  placed  on  a  footing,  which, 
by  enabling  it  to  call  into  its  counsels  on  every 
subject  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  her  sons,  whether 
resident  or  not  within  our  precincts,  will  restore  such 
confidence,  and  will  preserve  such  harmony,  will 
give  such  strength  to  our  arm,  and  present  such  a 
body  of  resistance  to  our  enemies,  as  will  intimi- 
date and  prevent  aggression.     If  it  be  refused  any 
longer,  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues, 
nothing  is  left  for  those  who  know  the  real  con- 
stitution of  the  University,  and  are  sensible  of  the 
solemnity  of  its  privileges,  but  to  retire  wholly 
'  Wood's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  390. 
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from  the  responsibiUty  of  legislation,  or  to  enter 
the  House  of  Convocation  only  to  protest  against, 
and  negative  what  they  cannot  accept  but  in 
ignorance  and  rashness.  For  ten  years  my  con- 
science has  compelled  me  to  pursue  this  course, 
and  I  intend  to  abide  by  it.  But  let  us  not  despair. 
Effect  this  great  and  necessary  restitution  of  the 
rights  of  Convocation,  and  the  University  will  be 
placed  before  its  enemies  with  an  extended  and 
powerful  front;  the  whole  force  of  its  three 
thousand  Members  of  Convocation,  perhaps  when 
united  together,  the  most  dignified  assemblage  in 
the  empire ;  instead  of  that  small  proportion  of  it, 
which,  however  personally  deserving  of  respect, 
and  gratitude,  and  affection,  is  the  representation 
only  of  the  foundations  of  our  Colleges,  not  of  the 
mind  of  the  University. 

This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  preparation 
for  the  struggle  before  us.  It  should  be  preceded 
by  a  careful  enquiry  into  our  statutes,  our  records, 
and  the  practical  working  and  mischief  of  the  pre- 
sent disorganized  machinery.  And  would  that  it 
might  come  spontaneously!  It  should  be  followed 
by  a  thorough  enquiry  into  every  possibility  of 
error  or  abuse  in  the  present  management  of 
the  University.  Let  us  judge  ourselves,  and  we 
shall  not  be  judged  by  others.  Very  very  few 
would  be  found.  Even  in  that  point,  where 
suspicion  is  most  easily  roused,  when  nothing 
publicly  is  known,  and   the  whole  management 
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is  secret,  the  application  of  our  funds,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  vast  and  increasing  revenues  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  I  am  convinced  we  should  only 
have  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  judgment, 
the  fidelity,  and  discretion  with  which  they  have 
been  accumulated  hitherto,  for  necessary  and  most 
wise  purposes,  and  only  henceforth  to  provide  that 
the  application  of  them  be  weighed  and  decided 
on,  after  a  foil  and  solemn  consideration  of  the 
wants  of  the  University  and  the  Church,  by  that 
body  whose  property  they  are,  the  House  of  Con- 
vocation, acting  on  the  enquiry  and  report  of  a 
Committee  sanctioned  by  themselves. 

And  so  also  of  our  Colleges.  If  there  is  any 
thing  amiss  in  them,  let  it  be  corrected.  If  any 
blot  upon  their  fair  fame,  let  it  be  wiped  out.  We 
have  our  Visitors.  Appeal  to  them.  And  let  not 
the  suspension  of  their  fonction  be  made  an  excuse 
for  the  intrusion  of  an  usurping  and  hostile  power. 
If  it  be  found,  as  it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  dis- 
charging a  duty  in  harmony  with  the  intention  of 
their  Founders,  but  in  magnitude  infinitely  vaster 
than  those  Founders  ever  contemplated ;  and  that 
this  very  extension  and  enlargement  of  their  office — 
an  extension,  forced  on  them  by  the  benefits  it 
conferred  upon  society — is  the  ultimate  cause  of 
any  existing  deviation  from  their  Statutes;  let  it  be 
soberly  and  conscientiously  enquired  what  remedy 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  evil,  and  can  be  applied  by 
the  means  at  our  own  disposal. 
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And  when  this  is  done,  let  us  face  the  State. 

If  it  assail  us  in  the  name  of  any  separate  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  we  know  what  answer  to  give. 
It  is  an  usurpation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
If  it  come  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  let  us  weigh 
and  examine  well  the  right  of  the  Crown  itself. 
The  Crown  indeed  is  Visitor  of  the  University.  But 
whether  it  can  visit  in  any  other  form  than  through 
its  judicial  tribunals,  as  corrective  of  alleged  abuses, 
is  a  most  grave  constitutional  question.  Whether,  if 
precedents  be  alleged  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
those  precedents  were  not  based  upon  prerogatives 
long  since  restricted,  or  upon  ecclesiastical  privileges 
which  the  Crown  has  now  abandoned,  must  be 
settled,  before  those  can  submit  to  it,  who  are 
charged  with  defending  as  much  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  as  the  rights  of  the  Church.  If  legal 
and  constitutional  authority  decide  that  we  are 
bound  to  submit,  then  let  us  not  only  submit,  but 
throw  open  without  a  murmur  all  the  workings  of 
the  University  to  the  hand  which  may  rightfully 
inspect,  and  rightfully  correct  them. 

But  let  it  not  touch  our  Colleges.  They  at 
least  are  sacred.  The  Crown  cannot  approach 
them.  The  violation  of  a  College  in  Oxford  has 
before  this  dethroned  a  Monarch.  Once  more  it 
may  destroy  the  arm  which  dares  attempt  it. 

And  if,  lastly,  in  consciousness  of  its  weakness, 
the  will  of  the  populace  arm  itself  with  the 
authority  of  the  whole  Legislature,  against  which 
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resistance  is  vain,  except  that  of  sacrifice  and 
sufferance,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  that  we  hold 
dear^  rather  than  compromise  the  truth ;  then,  when, 
that  hour  arrives,  as  sooner  or  later  it  will  arrive, 
and  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  thunders  at  our 
gates,  omnipotence  to  work  its  will  with  no  rule 
of  action,  but  its  will ;  omnipotence  of  tyranny ; 
onmipotence,  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken !)  which 
even  God  Himself  does  not  claim ;  which,  it  may 
be.  He  cannot  possess;  and  which  none  but  the 
Powers  of  evil  could  ever  boast  of — then  may 
God  grant  we  may  not  be  wanting  alike  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  liberties  and  safety 
of  this  nation, '  remembering  that  solemn  account 
which  we  must  one  day  give  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ !' 

There  every  mercy  of  God  is  treasured  and 
summed  up  in  the  awfiil  book,  and  turned  into 
a  debt  and  a  sin,  if  it  bear  not  fruit  in  some  work 
of  goodness  of  our  own,  some  increase  upon  the 
talent  lent  us.  And  which  of  us,  the  most  in- 
sensible of  heart,  can  look  round  on  all  which  God 
has  given  to  us  in  this  place — ^homes,  ease,  abun- 
dance, safety,  leisure,  tranquil  enjoyments,  cheerftd 
labours,  hours  of  privacy,  hours  of  prayer,  weekly 
sacrifices,  earnest  warnings,  affectionate  teaching, 
faces  of  good  men  all  round  us,  with  whom  to  'walk 
in  the  house  of  God  as  friends,'  old  to  be  revered, 
equals  to  sympathize  with,  young  to  be  tended 
and  blessed,  and  to  be  to  us  as  a  spring  of  life,  ever 
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fresh  and  never  &iling;  grandeur  to  lift  up  our 
affections^  independence  of  the  worlds  an  atmosphere 
full  of  holy  thoughts  and  solemn  memories,  beauties 
to  soothe  the  eye  and  rejoice  the  heart,  and  lofty 
studies  and  lofty  fiinctions  to  fill  and  expand  the 
soul — ^which  of  us  can '  walk  round  oiu*  towers  and 
count  our  bulwarks/  can  even  think  for  a  moment  on 
such  things,  and  not  hear  at  every  step  sounding 
in  our  ears  those  awftd  words,  '^  Remembering  the 
solemn  account  which  they  must  one  day  give  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ !" 

Let  us  bear  these  words  written  in  our  hearts, 
and  then  the  arm  of  the  Lord  will  be  stretched 
out  to  guard  us  in  all  our  dangers.  He  will 
not  forget  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of  those 
who  built  up  'these  temples  of  the  Lord,  these 
habitations  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob/ 

''The  Lord  hath  made  a  faithftil  oath  unto 
David  %  and  He  shall  not  shrink  from  it;  Of  the 
fruit  of  thy  body  shall  I  set  upon  thy  seat  If  thy 
children  will  keep  My  covenant,  and  My  testi- 
monies that  I  shall  learn  them,  their  children  also 
shall  sit  upon  thy  seat  for  evermore.  For  the 
Lord  hath  chosen  Sion  to  be  an  habitation  for 
Himself,  He  hath  longed  for  her.  This  shall  be 
My  rest  for  ever ;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a 
delight  therein.  I  will  bless  her  victuals  with 
increase,  and  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I 
will  deck  her  priests  with  health,  and  her  saints 

°  Psalm  cxxxii.  11 — 19. 
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shall  rejoice  and  sing.  There  shall  I  make  the 
horn  of  David  to  flourish ;  I  have  ordained  a 
lantern  for  Mine  Anointed.  As  for  His  enemies^ 
I  shall  clothe  them  with  shame ;  but  upon  Him- 
self shall  His  crown  flourish." 

May  the  God  of  all  goodness  fulfil  the  words, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


THE  END. 
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BAXTER,  PRINTER,  OXPORD. 


Gentlemen, 

That  Reform,  to  be  unmixedly  beneficial,  should 
result  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  not  be 
wrung  from  unwilling  authority  by  the  pressure  of 
public  clamour,  is  a  maxim  whose  truth  experience 
in  general,  and  that  of  this  University  in  particular, 
establishes  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  under  a  sincere 
conviction  of  this  truth,  that  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  ventures  to  press  on  your  attention 
the  question  indicated  in  their  title,  and  to  offer  a 
few  considerations  towards  an  answer  to  it:  re- 
spectfriUy,  as  becomes  his  age  and  position,  and 
briefly,  as  best  calculated  to  ensure  his  object.  Two 
things  he  conceives  may  operate  with  you  to  his 
prejudice :  his  position  as  a  junior  member,  and  the 
concealment  of  his  name.  But  the  first  circum- 
stance, while  it  precludes  his  publicly  addressing 
you  except  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  gives 
him  also  a  peculiar  claim  on  your  attention :  it  is 
the  junior  members  of  the  University  whose  interests 
are  most  directly  concerned,  and  whose  feelings  on 
the  subject  it  is  most  important  that  you  should  be 
acquainted  with :-  free  himself  from  any  personal 
concern  in  the  question,  he  is  yet  lingering  on  the 
confines  of  Undergraduate  society,  and  still  able  to 
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sympathize  with  those  feelings  which  the  majority 
of  you  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  survived. 

With  regard  to  the  second ;  if  on  perusal  he 
shall  be  found  to  have  made  the  concealment  of 
his  name  the  means  of  indulging  more  freely  in 
slanderous  scurrilities  and  unbecoming  flippancies, 
he  will  justly  merit  all  the  censure  which  cowardice 
can  add  to  vice;  but  if  he  has  not  transgressed  the 
rules  of  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  he  trusts  he  may 
be  fairly  excused  for  shrinking  from  delivering  as 
his  opinion  what  he  only  wishes  to  submit  to 
that  judgment  in  which  he  has  as  yet  himself  no 
voice. 

The  ground  he  is  aware  is  dangerous,  his  road 
lies  over  the  "  cineres  dolosi"  of  much  personal 
ill-feeling:  it  is  impossible  to  expose  a  practice 
without  seeming,  at  least  by  implication,  to  attack 
individuals :  but  the  difSculty  arises  not  from  the 
legitimate  results  of  an  authorized  system,  but 
from  an  excrescence  upon  that  system,  and  rests 
therefore,  he  conceives,  on  those  who  have  super- 
added it. 

The  question  to  which  your  attention  is  called, 
shall  be  briefly  stated.  Whether  necessarilyi 
or  as  an  accidental  result  of  our  Academical 
system  of  Examinations,  there  has  arisen  a  race  of 
unauthorized  instructors,  selected  at  discretion  by 
the  Candidates  whether  for  the  ordinary  testimo- 
nium for  the  degree,  or  for  honorary  distinctions: 
into  the  numerous  questions  connected  with  this 
phaenomenon  it  is  quite  beside  the  present  purpose 
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to  enter:  but  it  is  a  fact»  that  some  of  the  Public 
Examiners  have  been,  and  now  are>  among  the 
number  of  these  unauthorized  instructors:  it  is 
to  this  anomalous  combination  of  offices  that  your 
attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

It  is  one  of  the  golden  sayings  of  Bishop  Butler, 
(such  are  ever  more  praised  than  practised,)  that 
*'  in  all  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively  at  first 
view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the  honest  part," 
"  and  this,"  he  says,  "  is  the  ground  of  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  first  thought  is  often  the  best."  On 
this  principle  the  question  might  be  very  brieily 
decided.  If  our  Examinations  mean  any  thing  they 
mean  this,  that  a  candidate  puts  himself  upon  his 
trial,  (a  solemn  trial,  for  it  is  before  sworn  judges,) — 
what  then  *'  at  first  view"  can  be  thought  of  a  trial, 
in  which  one  of  the  judges  is  retained  as  counsel  ? 
But  the  question  need  not  be  left  to  this  one  issue : 
the  practice  alluded  to  may  be  impugned  on  three 
separate  principles. 

1.  It  is  clean  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Examination  Statute. 

2.  It  is  practically  attended  with  some  degree  of 
unfairness. 

3.  It  is  calculated  to  create  distrust  in  the  whole 
system^in  which  it  is  an  excrescence. 

1.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Statute 
of  1 830,  under  which  the  Public  Examinations  are 
now  conducted. 


Oath  of  a  Public  Examiner. 

Jurabis  quod  munus  et  officium  Examinatoris 
Publici  sedul6  et  fideliter  pro  virili  exequ^ris/onmi 
et  modo  per  statuta  reqmsitis. 

Item  tu  jurabis  qu6d  seposito  omni  odio  et  ami- 
dtid^  timore  et  spe,  neque  indigno  cuivis  testimo- 
nium perhibebis  neque  digno  denegabis,  et  quod  in 
Schedule  Candidatorum  ordinandi  classem  unicui- 
que  secundum  merita  sua  assignabis  et  neque  indig- 
num  aliquem  admittes  neque  dignum  repudiabis. 

Each  Examiner  then  is  under  the  most  solemn 
obligation  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly:  now  it 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent practice  answered  by  an  ad  verecundiam  argu- 
ment :  "  Can  you  suppose,"  it  is  said,  '^  men  of 
such  character  and  standing  to  be  guilty  of  gross 
and  deliberate  dishonesty?"  it  may  fairly  be  an- 
swered, ''  I  cannot,  and  do  not :  I  am  (it  may  be) 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  and  more  upright 
men,  I  am  convinced,  do  not  exist ;  but  this  is  really 
no  solid  defence  of  the  practice."  Let  us  refer 
again  to  the  Statute. 

After  prescribing  the  manner  of  nomination  and 
the  nominators,  (the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two 
Proctors  by  turns,)  it  proceeds  thus ; 

Cauto  semper  qu6d  hasc  Examinatorum  designatio 
ita  fiat  ut  duo  Examinatores  ex  eodem  Collegio  vel 
Aulk  nunquam  in  e&dem  Schol^  simul  existant. 

Proviso  semper  qu6d  non  licebit  cuivis  Exami- 
natori  Candidatum  aliquem  ex  eadem  Domo  quci 
sit  ipse  examinare. 


And  still  further^  in  case  of  a  dispute  arising  as 
to  the  placing  of  Candidates  in  the  Class  List,  and 
votes  being  equally  divided  : 

Ea  demum  sententia  rata  esto,  pro  qu4  steterit 
Examinator  Senior  in  alterutra  Schol4,  mo  do  ne 
sit  ex  e&dem  domo  unde  Candidatus  ipse  de  quo 
agitur. 

Can  any  thing,  it  may  be  confidently  asked, 
be  more  clearly  indicated  by  these  provisions, 
than  a  desire  to  guard  effectually  against  the 
merest  possibility  of  unfairness  ?  The  Statute  first 
gives  the  selection  of  Examiners  to  the  highest 
University  Officers,  it  then  requires  a  solemn  oath 
from  the  individuals  appointed ;  and  yet  adds  pre- 
cautions to  make  security  doubly  sure :  it  is  absurd 
then  and  dishonest  to  charge  those  who  reprobate 
the  practice  of  Examiners  preparing  their  own 
pupils  for  their  own  Examinations  with  attacking 
their  personal  character ;  if  the  Statute  can  be 
understood  to  presuppose  the  probability  of  a 
gross  violation  of  duty  in  every  Examiner,  then 
the  answer  will  stand,  but  not  otherwise. 

With  the  following  question  this  point  may  be 
concluded.  Does  a  person,  combining  the  office  of 
Public  Examiner  with  that  of  Private  Tutor  to  those 
.  who  are  to  come  before  him  officially,  answer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Statute  or  not  ?  Let  common  sense 
reply. 

2.  The  practice  is  attended  with  some  practical 
unfairness.  The  man  who  has  been  for  months  in 
the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with  his  Examiner, 
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cannot  possibly  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  one  to 
whom  he  is  a  perfect  stranger. 

Here  may  be  omitted  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  such,  a  obnviotioD  on  the  Examiner's 
own  mind,  because  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that 
a  man  of  common  respectability  will  rather  throw 
himself  into  the  contrary  feeling:  but  take  the 
mind  of  the  candidate  himself.  All  men  are  liable, 
some  peculiarly  so,  to  feel  nervous  timidity,  nor  is 
a  public  examination  usually  found  to  diminish  this 
tendency;  but  the  Examiner's  pupil,  should  he 
through  nervousness  misrepresent  himself,  as  many 
do,  has  one  who  can  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  obviate  much  of  the  bad  effect  of  this :  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  one  who  has  had  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  candidate  can 
judge  exclusively  from  the  actual  performance  at 
one  particular  time,  yet  on  this  point  too  the  Statute 
is  clear. 

Meminerint  tamen  Examinatores  quod  nemini 
cujuslibet  rei  cansk  vel  perhibeant  vel  denegent 
testimonium  nisi  in  quantum  profectilks  sui  docu- 
menta  inter  ipsum  examen  prsstiterit. 

Thus  much  applies  equally  to  all  cases,  whether 
of  candidates  for  the  ordinary  testimonium,  or  of 
those  for  honorary  distinctions :  the  following  ob- 
servation touches  peculiarly  the  case  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  Examiners  in  either  School,  each,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose,  contributes  equally  to  the  papers  of 
questions  proposed  to  all  candidates  alike :  now  in 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  History,   the  most 


important  subjects  in  the  Liter®  Humaniores,  and 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  Mathematics^  there  is 
room  for  very  different  turns  of  thought :  is  it  no 
advantage^  that  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
questions  thus  proposed  certain  candidates  should 
have  been  long  familiarized  ? 

Yet  familiarized  they  must  be,  if  the  Examiner 
has  done  a  good  part  by  them  as  private  tutor. 
That  the  effect  on  the  ultimate  issue  will  be  neces- 
sarily very  material  is  not  maintained^  but  if  there 
is  the  least,  (mght  there  to  be  ? 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  what  is  usually  urged  in 
reply.  In  reference  to  the  last  point  it  is  said,  that 
the  same  unfairness  (valeat  quantum)  must  arise 
from  the  fact  of  College  tutors  being  Public  Ex- 
aminers :  for  that  their  pupils  also  will  be  familiar- 
ized with  their  peculii^r  line  of  thought :  but  first  it 
maybe  observed ,  that  the  relation  between  the  College 
Tutor  and  his  pupils  is  a  public  one,  and  well  known : 
the  colleagues  of  an  Examiner  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  deducting  from  the  performance  of 
such  candidates  whatever  their  peculiar  advantage 
may  seem  to  have  produced :  but  the  private  tutor's 
relation  to  certain  candidates  is  not  necessarily 
known. 

Next  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  connection  between  private  tutor  and  pupil  is 
one  far  less  general  and  abstract,  than  that  between 
the  public  tutor  and  his  class :  the  instructions  of 
the  former  comprehending  (whatever  their  worth) 
what  are  familiarly   known  as   ''  dodges  for   the 
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Schools."    The  expressiveness  must  excuse  the  vul- 
garism. 

Lastly,  the  College  tutor  being  expressly  forbidden 
by  Statute  to  examine  his  own  pupil  (as  belonging 
to  the  same  College),  the  unfairness  does  not  arise 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  first  point  mooted 
under  this  head. 

And,  in  general,  give  what  weight  you  will  to  the 
answer,  it  is  a  mere  "  tu  quoque*'  after  all,  a  sorry 
defence  for  a  questionable  practice. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  all  that  has  been  urged 
under  this  second  head,  that  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  delicacy  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  which 
would  restrain  any  Examiner  from  judging  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  private  pupil. 

It  might  perhaps  fairly  be  asked,  why  we  are  to 
suppose  this  delicacy  and  gentlemanlike  feeling  to 
step  in  with  such  peculiar  force  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  why  he  who  sees  no  objection  to  giving 
(in  the  Class  Schools)  his  own  pupil  some  slight  ad- 
vantage, which  by  the  nature  of  the  examination  he 
cannot  help,  should  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  own  integrity  of  purpose  to  enable  him  to  judge 
fairly,  sepositd  amicitia.  But  the  question  is  un- 
necessary.    The  Statute  provides  expressly, 

Horum  (i.  e.  of  the  Class  men)  Examinationi 
quatuor  illos  in  L.  H.  Examinatores  adesse  atque 
operam  impigram  impendere  volumus — The  case 
of  a  candidate  from  the  same  College  as  an  Ex- 
aminer is  of  course  virtually  excepted :  and  by  im- 
pUcatwn  that  of  a  candidate  who  is  pupil  to  aa 
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Examiner;  (fbr  the  Statute  does  not  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  anomaly  with  which  a  later 
generation  is  unfortunately  familiar.) 

To  put  then  a  case  by  no  means  uncommon: 
suppose  A.  B.  of  the  same  College  with  one  Ex- 
aminer, and  the  private  pupil  of  another  :  whereas 
then  the  Statute  provides  that  all  four  shall  be 
present,  and  attend  to  the  Examination;  and  farther, 
that  no  Examiner  shall  vote  either  on  a  question  of 
mere  testimonium,  or  of  a  place  in  the  Class  List, 
''  de  Candidato  quovis  nisi  cujus  examini  operam 
impigram  impenderit/' — ^if  an  Examiner  so  situated 
as  we  have  supposed  yields  to  his  self-inflicted 
delicacy,  the  Candidate  is  subjected  to  two  only 
instead  of  four  Examiners ;  if  he  acts  up  to  the 
Statute,  what  becomes  of  his  scruples  ? 

Once  more:  is  this  a  position  proper  for  ^ judge? 
Common  sense  echoes,  jiuiffelff 

3.  Lastly,  this  practice  is  calculated  to  excite 
distrust  in  the  system  on  which  it  is  an  excrescence. 

That  some  peculiar  advantage  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  accrue  from  reading  with  an  Examiner  is 
proved  by  this  fact ;  that  the  moment  an  Examiner 
is  appointed  who  is  open  to  such  overtures,  his 
hands  are  full  of  pupils.  It  is  obvious  to  answer, 
that  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  ability,  and  that 
this  is  the  inducement.  One  slight  circumstance  is 
opposed  to  this  theory,  that  present  Examiners 
are  those  thus  favoured,  whereas  on  the  supposition 
started   to  save  the  credit  (?)  of  the  cause,  ex- 
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Examiners  should  be  equally  sought  after.  Let  not 
this  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  not  intended  to  charge 
either  party  with  deliberate  moral  obliquity;  but 
independently  of  this  supposition,  the  fact  does 
prove  that  the  points  urged  above  have  some 
weight  in  influencing  the  choice  of  a  tutor. 

Can  then  such  a  practice  do  otherwise  than  throw 
discredit  on  the  whole  system  of  our  Examinations  ? 
if  those  who  uphold  the  harmlessness  of  the  prac- 
tice could  hear  the  conversation  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  result;  if  they  could  hear  the  judg- 
ments, delivered  with  all  the  more  bitterness  because 
given  against  those  superior  in  station ;  they  would 
not  be  slow  to  perceive  that  it  is  gradually  under- 
mining the  whole  system  of  examination.  In  the 
Pass-Schools  the  effect  is  perhaps  not  so  sensible  ; 
yet  there  too  it  tells :  but  in  the  Class-Schools  its 
effect  has  been  to  lower  the  standard  of  distinction, 
and  by  consequence  the  character  of  the  competi- 
tion. So  long  as  the  Class-List  is  retained,  (there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  would  gladly  see  it 
abolished,)  its  whole  value  as  a  useful  incentive  to 
industry  must  depend  on  the  integrity  of  its  judg- 
ment. There  are  chances  enough  in  the  nature  of 
things  without  introducing  new  elements  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  aspirants.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to 
appeal  to  the  actual  judgments  given,  and  ask  if 
they  can  be  blamed :  if  the  practice  discussed 
does  create  an  opinion  of  unfairness,  that  surely  is 
enough  to  condemn  it.  Equally  removed,  it  is  con- 
ceived, from  wisdom,  is  that  obdurate  deafness  to        I 
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opinion  which  seems  almost  to  presuppose  the  im- 
possibility of  censure,  and  that  too  sensitive  percep- 
tion of  the  "  popularis  aura'*  which  shrinks  mimosa- 
like from  a  gust  from  St.  Stephen's,  or  the  merest 
lie  of  a  meddling  newspaper. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  not  the  days  when  this 
University  can  afford  to  cherish  any  thiqg  approach- 
ing to  an  abuse :  it  is  not  merely  the  wrath  of  dis- 
appointed candidates  themselves,  it  is  the  distrust 
of  thousands  throughout  the  country  who  are  con- 
nected indirectly  with  this  place,  that  any  abuse  in 
this  particular  brings  with  it.  Whether  the  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  some  emphatic  declaration  of  your 
opinions  on  this  practice  which  shall  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  tied  by  conflicting  duty  and  interest  for 
bewildered  consciences,  or  in  a  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  Public  Examiners,  it  is 
for  you  to  decide :  it  will  be  no  small  satisfaction 
to  the  individual  who  has  ventured  to  trespass  thus 
on  your  attention,  should  he  succeed  in  bringing 
effectually  under  your  notice  the  evil  which  now 
cries  so  loudly  for  sound  and  vigorous  treatment. 

Oxfordy 
Dec.  7,  1843. 
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A    CONSIDERATION, 


The  first  obvious,  and,  if  sound,  obviously  fatal,  objection 
to  this  Association,  is  directed  not  against  the  intention,  but 
against  the  means  employed.  Why  associate  ?  Cannot  we 
be  temperate  without  joining  a  temperance  society  ?  cannot 
we  give  alms  without  printing  our  names? 

To  those  who  think  and  speak  thus,  may  it  not  be  said ; 
If  you  think  thus,  and  speak  thus,  then  do  thus.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  object  to  form  a  great  joint-stock  charity-doing 
monopoly:  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  active  those 
are,  whose  names  do  not  appear, — the  better  satisfied,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  those  whose  names  do  appear.  If  you  do  not 
like  charity  by  association,  see  that  private  charity  is  ener- 
getic :  and  those  you  complain  of,  will  not  complain  of  you. 

But  I  think  they  will  flatter  themselves  that  at  the  same 
time  your  private  efforts  will  be  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
organization  you  dislike.  Will  it  not  be  easier  for  you  to 
retrench  now  that  retrenchment  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  ? 
Breakfast  parties,  and  wine  parties,  &c.,  &c.,  are  as  it  were 
the  currency  of  hospitality:  you  cannot  alter  this  ''coin  (^ 
the  realm''  of  entertainments  without  coming  to  some  com- 
mon understanding.  And  to  come  to  that  common  under- 
standing some  degree  of  undesirable  publicity  may  surely 
be  endured. 


A  second  objection,  of  a  different  kind,  rests  upon  the 
statement  that  a  great  number  of  undergraduates  receive  no 
fixed  allowance  from  home;  what  they  do  not  spend,  they 
do  not  receive.     Of  course  in  those  cases  where  all  that  can 
be  saved  is  welcome  at  home,  nothing  further  can  be  said : 
no  retrenchment  can  be  urged,  because  it  is  presumed  no 
retrenchment  can  be  made.     In  all  others  may  it  not  be 
asked,  Is  it  true  that  you  have  not,  in  point  of  fact,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  an  allowance  ?  a  sum  of  money 
which  you  are  expected  to  call  for,  beyond  which  you  are 
expected  not  to  go,  and  up  to  which  you  would  think  your- 
self justified  in  spending  for  your  own  gratification.     The 
sum  which  last  year  the  paternal  purse  would  have  freely 
given  for  ices,  will  it  this  year  refuse  for  almsgiving?     What 
with  a  safe  conscience  you  would  have  asked  for  then^  will 
not  your  conscience  suffer  you  to  petition  for  now?     But  be 
this  as  it  may — ^for  economy  is  a  duty  towards  firiends  and 
parents  sadly  enough  neglected  in  Oxford — one  thing  may 
and  must  be  said.     Do  not,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
first  refuse  to  give,  because  the  money  is  not  yours,  and 
then  go  and  spend  on  yourself,  because  it  is  your  father's. 
You  are  not  called  upon^  you  think,  to  be  your  father's 
almoner :  he  is  his  own  almoner :  let  it  be  so.     But  may  it 
not  be  at  this  season  permitted  you  to  strengthen  his  handi 
in  this  capacity?    Will  not  the  money  which  your  economy 
here  will  leave  at  his  disposal,  find  its  way,  think  you,  into  the 
hands  and  mouths  and  hungry  stomachs,  if  not  of  Irish,  yet 
of  English  labourers?    We  shall  find,  I  think,  soon,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  all  it  is  at  this  present 
time  most  incumbent  on  all,  if  not  to  give,  at  any  rate  not  to 
consume.     Why  are  operatives  out  of  work  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire?     Why  are   farm  labourers  receiving  in  these 
midland  and  southern  counties  wages,  at  all  times  small,  at 
this  time  and  with  these  prices  of  corn,  barely  enough  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together  ?  why  is  not  work,  more  and 


more  than  enough^  provided^  as  was  expected^  by  railways  ? 
Pendent  opera  inierrupta.  Why — ^why  is  it,  oi^  how?  Not 
because  there  is  no  useful  work  to  be  done;  no  orders  from 
abroad  for  cotton  goods ;  no  agricultural  improvements  pos- 
sible; no  lines  of  railway  worth  the  making.  No.  Why 
indeed,  or  how,  but  because  there  is  not  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  working ;  to  buy  cotton  for  the  operatives  to 
turn  into  calicoes;  to  buy  tiles  for  draining;  or  iron  and 
bricks  and  mortar  for  railways.  God,  by  a  sudden  visitation, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  income  He  yearly  sends  us  in  the 
fruits  of  His  earth,  sixteen  millions  sterling.  Withdrawn  it, 
and  from  whom?  On  whom  falls  the  loss?  Not  on  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  but  on  those  whose  labour  makes  the  rich 
man  rich,  and  gives  the  luxurious  his  luxury.  Shall  not  we 
then,  the  affluent  and  indulgent,  spare  somewhat  of  our  afflu- 
ence, curtail  somewhat  of  our  indulgence,  that  these  (for  our 
wealth  too  and  our  indulgence  in  the  end)  may  have  food 
whUe  they  work,  and  have  work  to  gain  them  food  ?  He  who 
at  this  moment  saves  money  (I  say  not  to  send  to  Skibbereen, 
but)  to  lay  out  in  some  profitable  investment,  to  lend  to 
master  manufacturers  for  buying  cotton,  or  landlords  for 
draining,  or  railway  companies  for  excavating — ^yes,  he  who 
but  buys  into  the  funds,  does  more  a  great  deal— yea,  more 
as  something  is  tnore  than  nothing,  as  plus  is  more  than 
minus,  than  he  who  spends,  albeit  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  in 
wines,  and  ices,  and  waistcoats. 

So  is  it,  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  be;  he  who  eats  his 
cake,  cannot  have  it ;  he  who  saves  it  may  change  it  for  bread, 
and  that  bread  may  maintain  men  at  work.  So  is  it  as  a 
general  rule :  yet  there  are  surely  modifications.  And  here 
we  come  to  the  great  objection,  '^  the  tradesman's^'  objection 
I  may  call  it,  which  is  the  most  important  by  far  of  all  that 
have  been  urged  against  this  system  of  retrenchment.  You 
are  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  not  of  ''wealthy 
tradesmen"  only,  but  "wealthy  tradesmen's"  far-from- wealthy 


work-people.  Do  you  think  all  that  tailoring,  and  man- 
millineiy-making,  that  cookings  and  that  horse-tending,  that 
serving  and  waiting  was  done  by  nobody?  Will  nobody 
stand  idle  and  hungry,  because  yon  have  changed  your 
mind?  Had  you  not,  as  it  were,  rung  your  bell  for  them, 
and  now  when  they  wait  your  commands  have  you  nothing 
to  say  ?  Had  you  not,  in  point  of  fact,  engaged  their  service, 
and  now  do  you,  without  warning,  dismiss  them  ?  If  th^ 
suffer  by  it,  are* you  not  in  the  wrong?  If  they  starve,  is  not 
yours  the  guilt?  Doubtless  indeed,  if  in  this  country  any 
man  in  any  place  starve,  a  verdict  of  guilt,  less  or  greater, 
must  I  fear  be  brought,  not,  as  in  Irish  juries,  against  Lord 
John  Russell,  but  against  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  of  this 
wealthy  and  luxurious  land.  "  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he 
besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear/'  Their  suffering  is  on 
our  heads.  But  the  question  is.  Who  had  best  suffer?  those 
who  are  working  to  bring  things  right,  or  those  whom  we 
could  not  save  from  suffering  without  crippling  our  means 
for  all?  Which  must  be  put  on  shortest  allowance,  the  able 
soldier  or  the  camp-follower?  Which  must  be  dismissed,  in 
this  household  that  must  be  reduced,  the  farm  labourers  or 
the  valets  and  lady's  maids  ? 

Surely  Irish  newspapers  long  ere  this,  should  have  made 
us  see  how  reproductive  labour  differs  from  unreproductive. 
Most  true  it  is  that  the  indulgences  of  Members  of  this  Uni- 
versity are  the  means  of  providing  a  livelihood  for  a  lai^ 
staff  of  shopkeepers  and  shopkeepers'  workpeople,  tailors  and 
confectioners,  ostlers  and  waiters.  Most  true  it  is.  Yet  ex- 
cept for  the  mere  enjoyment  so  received  by  us,  the  customers, 
our  money  is  a  mere  waste.  We  are  employing  for  our  enjoy- 
ments, men  who  might  by  devoting  their  skill  and  their 
strength  to  the  farm,  the  factory,  the  ship,  and  the  railway, 
increase  our  stock  of  food,  and  our  facilities  for  obtaining  and 
transmitting  it.     Or,  ultimately,  if  useful  employment  fail 


here^  we  should  have  money  in  our  hands  for  removing  super- 
fluous labourers  to  a  field  where  not  labourers^  but  land  is 
superfluous. 

At  no  time  whatever^  I  believCi  can  our  large  expenditure 
upon  objects  of  luxury  be  justified:  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  we  know  that  wages  paid  to  those  who  work  in  the 
farm  and  the  factory  will  bring  us  com,  while  wages  paid 
to  Oxford  tradesmen  will  only  increase  our  own  useless  con- 
sumption, I  see  not  how  any  doubt  can  be  felt. 

The  ship  is  stranded  and  short  of  provisions,  but  a  port 
fiill  of  supplies  is  at  hand ;  and  they,  who  control  the  matter, 
will  not  victual  the  boaf  s  crew  that  should  go  to  obtain 
them,  because  forsooth  it  would  straiten  the  allowance  of 
their  cabin  boys,  and  cooks,  and  waiters.  And  that  these  for- 
sooth may  earn  their  food,  and  their  masters  have  an  excuse 
for  feeding  them,  these  masters  bid  them  continue  their 
functions — consume  precious  flour  in  pies  and  pasties — pre- 
cious meat  in  wasteful  made-dishes, — for  their  own  over-eat- 
ing.    Alas,  that  mutato  nomine  de  nobis  fabula  narratur. 

You  will  say,  I  am  pleading  the  cause  not  of  Irish  pea- 
sants, biit  of  English  fiictory  people  and  excavators.  I  am 
pleading  the  cause  of  both.  Is  it  not  English  labour  that 
has  this  year  kept  Ireland  alive  ?  What  is  to  do  the  kind 
office  in  the  next  year?  Mainly,  I  fear,  English  labour  again. 
Yet  may  we  not  hope,  too,  that  if  we  keep  alive  Irishmen 
in  their  wretched  Skibbereens,  we  shall  preserve  not  only 
hungry  mouths,  but  also  strong  hands  that  in  the  end  will 
do  work.     But  it  is  true;  I  plead  for  both. 

And  for  the  tradesmen  and  the  tradesmen's  work  people, 
what  can  be  done  ?  Surely  it  is  idle  to  keep  up  an  unna- 
tural and  vicious  demand  which  finds  no  better  means  of 
feeding  one  set  of  men,  than  wasting  food  on  another.  We 
are  guilty,  I  think,  in  having  brought  this  state  of  things 
upon  ourselves,  that  many  families  depend  for  their  present 
sustenance  on  the  continuance  of  such  a  system.   One  thing 


however  there  is,  which  will  relieve  at  auy  rate  the  trades- 
men, and  through  them  perhaps  do  something  for  their  de- 
pendents :  and  that  is,  paying  bills.  I  for  my  part  urg^  no 
man  to  give  alms  at  this  time,  till  he  has  paid  his  debts.  It 
is  not,  I  think,  due  to  the  tradesmen  to  go  on  spending,  but 
to  pay  for  what  has  been  received,  I  think  is  due. 

Here  then  we  come  to  another  objection,  the  soundness  of 
which  I  have  at  once  admitted.  It  is  said,  If  I  save  at  all^  I 
must  save  to  pay  my  debts ;  we  must  be  just  before  we  arc 
generous.  It  is  said,  and  said  most  fairly.  But  is  it  never 
added,  (how  fairly,  I  will  not  ask,)  I  will  therefore  not  save  at 
all.  Why  should  I,  this  year  more  than  last  year?  My 
savings  will  not  go  to  the  Irish ;  why  need  I  have  savings  at 
all?  And  therefore  while  others  starve,  I  will  surfeit;  while 
others  cry  out  for  husks,  and  submit  if  they  cannot  have 
them,  I,  no  less  loudly,  will  clamour  for  a  new  pleasure,  and 
be  indignant  if  it  is  not  found  me.  And  therefore  if  this 
affliction  should  be,  as  in  some  degree  it  surely  will  be,  con- 
tinued into  another  year,  or  extended,  no  unlikdy  event,  in 
some  form  or  other  into  England  itself,  I  shall  still  be  help- 
less, still  have  the  same  ready  plea  for  doing  nothing,  the 
same  happy  excuse  for  self-indulgence.  Verily  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  are  some,  who  with  money  in  their  pockets  will 
refuse  to  give  to  the  Irish,  because  they  owe  sums  to  trades- 
men ;  neglect  to  pay  their  tradesmen,  because  paying  trades- 
men is  not  giving  to  Ireland;  and  so  in  the  end  will  do 
neither,  will  let  their  bills  go  on  increasing,  and  spend  their 
ready  money  on  extra  amusements  not  to  be  had  without  it. 
It  is  not  impossible  there  are  men,  who  will  say.  What  money 
I  have  I  owe  to  Bennett,  or  Bickerstaff ;  however,  as  Ben- 
nett and  Bickerstaff  are  not  famishing,  they  may  as  well 
wait;  and  then  I  shall  have  my  money  to  take  me  up  to 
town,  to  carry  me  to  the  opera,  to  pay  my  way  in  my  long 
vacation  continental  excursion. 

What  then  I  truly,  indeed,  if  Bennett  and  Bickerstaff  are 


not  famisfaing  and  may  as  well  wait,  why,  you  may  as  well 
not  go  to  the  opera»  and  pay  your  opera's  price  to  keep  your 
coantrymen  alive.  But  do  not  suppose  it  is  I  who  so  advise. 
Pay  your  debts  by  all  means.  Surprise  Bennett  with  bank 
notes,  and  gratify  Bickerstaff  with  gold.  There  is  need,  as 
we  saw  just  now.  I  ask  you  not  to  be  generous  before  you 
are  just ;  I  only  bid  you  make  haste  and  be  just  that  you 
may  be  generous  the  sooner.  I  only  beseech  you  not  to  say 
(they  are  indeed  "  vain  words'^^  I  cannot  be  generous,  and 
as  for  being  just,  that  will  do  a  year  hence.  Pay  if  you  can ; 
if  you  cannot,  why,  cripple  not  at  any  rate  your  means  for 
generosity  alike  and  justice  in  years  to  come.  In  any  case 
and  every  ease,  let  not  the  sky  which  in  Ireland  looks  upon 
famishment  and  fever,  see  us  here  at  Oxford  in  the  midst  of 
health  and  strength  over-eating,  over-drinking,  and  over- 
enjoying.  Let  us  not  scoff  at  eternal  justice  with  our  cham- 
pagne and  our  claret,  our  breakfasts  and  suppers,  our  club- 
dinners,  and  desserts,  wasteful  even  to  the  worst  taste, 
luxurious  even  to  unwholesomeness, — or  yet  again  by  our 
silly  and  fantastic  frippery  of  dandyism,  in  the  hazardous 
elaboration  of  which  the  hundred  who  fail  are  sneered  at, 
and  the  one  who  succeeds  is  smiled  at. 

I  know  not  if  there  be  any  who  venture  on  the  bold 
declaration.  The  money  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  the  good 
of  it;  I  have  got,  and  I  will  spend;  the  Irish  have  not, 
and  they  must  do  without.  Something  too  much  however 
approaching  to  this  feeling  undoubtedly  does  exist.  In  the 
ravelled  and  tangled  skein,  of  which  is  constituted  the  con- 
tent and  quietness  of  conscience  enjoyed  by  us,  the  purse- 
aristocracy  of  England^  this  thread,  I  think,  may  here  and 
there  be  detected  even  by  unskilful  fingers.  To  these 
■ticklers  for  the  rights  of  property  it  is  worth  while  putting 
one  question.  If  you  had  been  wrecked  the  other  day  in 
the  Tweed  steamer,  and  had  been  successfdl  in  reaching  the 
place  of  safety  in  the  rocks,  would  you,  if  the  articles  of  food 
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secured  there  from  the  waters  had  happened  to  belong  to 
your  own  peculiar  private  stores — would  you,  I  ask,  have 
entertained  a  thought  that  to  you  exclusively  belonged  the 
right  to  enjoy  them?  This  barrel  of  biscuits  is  marked 
with  my  letters,  and  was  always  known  to  be  mine ;  did  I 
not  pay  for  it?  mine  has  come,  all  the  better  for  me,  yours 
has  not,  all  the  worse  for  you. 

O  ye,  bom  to  be  rich,  or  at  least  bom  not  to  be  poor;  ye 
young  men  of  Oxford,  who  gallop  your  horses  over  Bulling- 
don,  and  ventilate  your  fopperies  arm-in-arm  up  the  High- 
street,  abuse  if  you  will  to  the  full  that  other  plea  of  the 
spirits  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  but  let  me  advise  yon 
to  hesitate  ere  you  venture  the  question.  May  I  not  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  ?  ere  you  meddle  with  such  edge- 
tools  as  the  subject  of  property.  Some  one,  I  fear,  might  be 
found  to  look  up  your  title-deeds,  and  to  quote  inconvenient 
Scriptures. 

The  Institution  of  Property,  he  might  wrgp,  is  all  well 
enough  as  a  human  expedient  to  secure  its  reward  to  industry, 
and  protect  the  provident  labourer  against  the  careless  and 
idle.  But  for  half-million-per- annum  fortunes,  fifty-mile- 
long  estates,  and  may-I-not-do-what-I-please-with-my-own 
proprietors,  some  other  justification,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
sought.  Sought  and  found.  Found  it  must  be  by  owners, 
or  looked  for  it  will  be  by  others. 

For  consider  it,  he  might  say,  a  little  more  closely.  How 
come  you  to  have  money?  It  comes  from  your  fiither. 
Then  your  father  or  your  father's  father,  we  hope — (for  by 
begging,  stealing,  or  serving,  all  men  live,  said  Mirabeau) 
—your  ancestor,  we  hope,  in  time  past,  did  service  to  receive 
it;  worked  for  it;  earned  it.  And  who  gave  him  that  work 
to  do?  Many  a  strong  man  have  we  known  in  our  days 
begging  for  work,  no  matter  what,  to  save  him  from  starving. 
The  will  to  work,  plain  enough,  is  not  all :  Archimedes  most 
have  his  irov  <rr& :  the  workman  his  somewhat  to  work  at : 
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man  labours  not  "  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.''  Who  was 
it  then,  who,  when  your  father  or  father's  fiEither  asked  for 
work,  gave  it  him  ?  Ultimately,  you  most  likely  will  find 
it  was  He  who  gave  us  the  eartL  Ultimately  it  is  the  earth 
that  forms  our  wealth  and  our  subsistence.  Philosophers 
and  merchants,  poets  and  shopkeepers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
tinkers,  tailors — ^in  our  most  spiritual,  as  in  our  most  mate- 
rial productions,  we  all  alike  start  in  this,  in  the  earth  have 
our  irov  ar&  and  irodev  iaOUo,  our  work  to  work  at. 
And  ''the  earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men.'' 
Not,  says  the  Scripture,  to  the  children  of  the  rich,  or  of 
the  noble,  or  of  those  who  have  had  it  hitherto ;  not  to  the 
well-bred  and  well-educated — ^rather,  it  might  seem,  to  the 
children  of  those  by  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  it  is  subdued. 

So  might  some  one  put  it.  And  far  more  near  to  the  truth 
do  I  deem  it  would  be  to  declare,  that  whoever  is  bom  into 
the  world  has  a  just  claim  to  demand  therein  and  therefrom 
work  and  wages  for  work;  is  bound  to  do  his  part  in  the 
labour,  and  entitled  to  expect  his  proportion  in  the  fruits ; 
even  as  in  some  Alacran  shipwreck ;  each  new-comer,  aams 
prqfectus  ab  undis  (it  is  the  old  Lucretian  image),  may  be 
called  upon  to  share  in  the  toils,  and  may  demand  to  share  in 
the  food ;  and  no  old  citizen  of  the  rocks  shall  dare  to  say. 
We  may  monopolize  the  work  alike  and  the  pay;  we  have 
hands  enough  for  the  work,  and  will  have  no  new  mouth  for 
the  victuals; — ^far  truer,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  I  think 
would  this  be  than  the  fairest  human-law  theory  of  sacred 
indefeasible  monopoly  vested  in  hereditary  lords  of  crea- 
tion. We  have  heard  of  the  old  oppression  of  ''the  lord's 
mill."  Even  so,  if  a  capitalist  now  should  buy  all  the  cotton 
factories  of  the  land,  and  then  say,  "I  have  you  in  my  power, 
and  you  must  pay  me  what  price  T  will,"  would  modem 
society  bear  it?  How  much  more  when,  not  for  cotton-twist, 
but  for  meat  and  drink  and  all  things  there  is  one  sole  ma- 
diine,  not  made  with  hands,  not  capable  of  duplication,  this 
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terraqueous  globe  that  moves  incommunicably  tied  to  one 
fUichanging  orbit. 

Nor  need  we  fear  to  acknowledge  this  principle  freely. 
There  is  enough  sense  of  fairness  in  the  world  to  let  the  sa- 
cred institution  of  property  find  itself  a  basis  secure  and  no* 
assailed  in  that  other  great  principle.  ''  If  a  man  will  not 
work^  neither  let  him  eat.^'  Let  that  apostolic  limitation  of 
that  primitive-Christian  state  of  things  where  ''  they  had  all 
thiags  common/'  be  our  guide  and  interpreter.  Let  us  find 
in  it  the  Christian  exposition  of  the  old  covenant  eighth  com- 
mandment. So  far,  as  without  encouraging  present  idleness 
and  improvidence,  without  encroaching  unduly  on  provisions 
for  posterity,  it  were  possible  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
labour,  so  far  were  that  equalization  a  duty.  And,  as  it  is, 
when  we  punish  the  starving  man  who  steals  the  loaf,  it  is  not 
because  either  the  baker  or  we  have  an  exclusive  right  to  it^ 
but  because  society  at  all  hazards  must  avoid  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  laziuess. 

It  is  of  course  utterly  foreign  to  my  meaning  to  do  any- 
thing but  find  a  secure  basis  for  the  rights  of  property ;  to 
impugn  them  were  idle.  But  as  legal  justice  must  be  cor- 
rected by  equity,  so  must  justice  as  administered  by  the  laws 
of  property  be  modified  by  the  equity  of  a  higher  though  leas 
definite  rule;  and  as  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equit- 
able justice  was  considered  worthy  of  observation,  so  too  let 
not  this  be  despised.  Let  it  be  fairly  felt  that  what  we  call 
bounty  and  charity  is  not,  as  we  fain  would  persuade  ourselves, 
a  matter  of  gratuitous  uncalled-for  condescension — as  of 
God  to  men,  or  men  to  meaner  animals,  as  of  children  feed- 
ing the  robins,  or  ladies  watering  their  flowers,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  supplementary  but  integral  part  of  fair  dealing ; 
the  payment  of  a  debt  of  honour.  Let  however  this  conviction 
be  treated  as  it  may,  it  cannot  at  least  be  denied  that  in  great 
calamities  a  higher  law,  "  a  law  within  the  law,''  steps  in  to 
supersede  that  of  property.     What  we  should  feel  to  be  right 
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on  au  Alacrau  reef  is,  in  its  measure^  applicable  to  a  Skib« 
bereen  famine ;  to  appropriate  is  to  steal.  As  a  matter  of  pure 
justice  and  not  of  generosity^  England  is  bound  to  share  her 
last  crust  with  Ireland,  and  the  rich  men  to  fare  as  the 
poor. 

Some  thing  perhaps  might  be  found  to  modify  this :  of 
that  anon :  meantime  have  we  not  a  nearer  objection  in  the  fact 
of  Irish  idleness  and  Irish  improvidence  ?  To  this  I  shall  only 
answer  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  surely  a  matter 
beyond  the  province  of  human  foresight,  and  that  with  respect 
to  the  labouring  classes  it  may  be  greatly  questioned  whether 
they  have  ever  yet  been  anything  like  fairly  tried. 

And  now  then  some  one  will  tell  us — ^that  society  has 
higher  objects  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  individual 
members.  A  great  heritage  of  civilization,  of  law,  and  thought, 
and  religion  has  come  to  our  hands :  shame  upon  this  gene^ 
ration,  if  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  to  some  wretched  and 
short-lived  beings  their  brief  tenure  of  misery,  we  sacrifice  our 
father's  hard- won  gains.  Better  that  many  perish  than  that 
the  nation  lose  a  Bacon,  a  Burke,  or  a  Shakspeare.  There 
are  things  worse  than  starving.  True  indeed  it  is,  and  in 
this,  or  something  like  this,  is  founded  the  justification  of 
inequality  of  ranks.  True  indeed,  and  truly  well  worth  the 
knowing.  As  ignorant  and  unrefined  parents  stint  them- 
selves to  secure  knowledge  and  refinement  for  their  children, 
so  the  laborious  poor  of  the  land  support,  at  their  painful 
cost,  the  aristocracy  of  the  rich  and  educated.  And  so  long 
as  it  is  indeed  an  aristocracy— forgetful  though  it  may  be  and 
unfilial— they  do  it,  and  do  it  with  joy,  as  of  a  parent.  But  if 
cultivation  be  so  great  a  thing,  has  it  no  such  ingredients  as 
mercy  and  justice?  Enjoyment  is  good;  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment better  than  coarse.  Wine  is  better  than  gin;  and  the 
alehouse  inferior  to  the  opera :  vilius  argentum  est  auro,  but 
also  mrtutibm  aurum.  As  it  is  the  pure  service  of  God,  so 
may  it  not  be  also  the  true  cultivation  of  man,  "  to  visit  the 
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orphans  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world?''  If  there  are  things  worse  than 
starving,  there  are  also  things  better  than  eating  and 
drinking. 

And  as  this  our  English  aristocracy  draws  its  recruits 
almost  exclusively  from  the  newly  rich,  what,  may  we  ask^  is 
the  most  fitting  lesson  it  should  inculcate  upon  them,  what  dis- 
cipline and  what  drill  should  it  place  them  under  f  Shall  it 
meet  them  half  way  with  the  precept  of.  Expense  and  osten- 
tation ?  Shall  it  say,  Your  business  as  a  member  of  the  best 
part  of  the  English  nation  is  to  entertain,  to  give  good  dinners, 
and  see  the  world,  to  have  houses  larger  than  you  want,  ser- 
vants more  than  you  want,  carriages  more  than  you  use,  horses 
more  than  you  have  work  for?  Is  this  to  be  the  talismanic 
tradition  handed  down  from  chivalrous  days  to  the  new  gene- 
ration j  is  this  the  torch  of  wisdom  and  honour  which  our 
feudal  aristocracy  transmits  to  the  new  one  that  succeeds  it  1 
Is  this  all  which  they  can  give  us  whose  boast  it  is  to  belong 
to  the  historic  being  of  England — to  be  the  conducting 
medium  through  which  the  past  sends  its  electric  power  into 
the  present.  Eating  and  drinking,  and  (we  must  remember 
that,  I  suppose)  a  dash  of  gentlemanly  manner? 

To  what  result  then  do  we  come  f  To  something  like  this. 

First  of  all,  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  does  undoubtedly 
require  the  existence  of  a  class  free  for  the  most  part  to  follow 
their  own  devices ;  that  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  men 
with  time  at  their  disposal,  and  money  in  their  purses,  and 
large  liberty  in  public  opinion ;  men  who,  though  thpusands 
and  tens  of  thousands  perish  by  starvation,  stoically  mean- 
while in  books  and  in  study,  in  reading,  and  thinking,  and 
travelling,  and — ^it  would  seem  too,  enjoying,  in  huntings 
videlicet,  .and  shooting,  in  duets,  and  dancing,  by  ball-going 
and  grousing,  by  dejeuners  aud  deer-stalking,  by  foie-gras 
and  Johannisberger,  by  February  strawberries  and  Decem- 
ber green  peas,  by  turbot,  and  turtle,  and  venison,  should 
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pioneer  the  route  of  the  armies  of  mankind;  should^  an 
intrepid  forlorn  hope,  lead  the  way  up  the  breach  of  human 
destiny  to  the  citadel  of  truth;  and,  devoted  priests  and 
prophets,  solve  some  more  than  "  Asian  mystery''  by  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Palestine  of  Cockaigne  I  But  that  however  essen- 
tial be  these  higher  classes,  still  there  remains  the  question, 
is  there  not  a  holier  land  than  Cockaigne ;  is  not  temper- 
ance as  efficient  a  sapper  and  miner  as  wine  of  Burgundy ; 
is  not  labour  better  than  enjoyment ;  is  it  not  higher  culti- 
vation "  to  do  justice  and  mercy,  and  walk  humbly,"  than  to 
"  eat  and  drink  and  be  drunken  '/*  and  though  thought  and 
study  be  glorious,  may  we  not  combine  ''plain  living  and 
high  thinking ;"  though  science,  and  art,  and  philosophy  be 
divine,  is  not  charity  "  yet  a  more  excellent  way  V 

In  the  second  place,  looking  backward  through  our  dis- 
cussion, we  recur  to  the  thought  that  property  is  scarcely,  by 
law  or  gospel,  that  inalienably  personal,  individual  thing, 
which  we  that  have  it  would  believe  it  to  be.  As  in  the 
dangers  and  distresses  of  society  great  characters  are  for  the 
first  time  seen,  and  as  soon  as  seen  are  recognized,  while 
rank,  and  wealth,  and  titles  are  forgotten ;  even  so  in  calami- 
ties and  horrors  the  old  laws  of  meum  and  tuum  shrink  to 
nothing,  while  a  loftier  principle  reveals  itself,  and  no  man 
gainsays  it. 

The .  sons  of  deceased  public  servants — ^yea,  the  living 
workers  themselves — possess  no  indefeasible  title  to  those 
lands,  and  goods,  and  monies,  which  they  call  their  earn- 
ings. Their  lands  come  to  them  saddled  with  indefinite 
rent-charges,  reservations,  and  reversional  interests — the 
poor  and  the  needy  that  are,  and  that  shall  be,  have  a  hen 
on  their  monies  and  their  chattels.  Beyond  the  reach  of  all 
statutes  of  limitation  there  are  bills  that  must  be  liquidated, 
creditors  that  must  not  be  deferred.  Many  yet  shall  come 
in  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  join  in  the  meal  with 
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us  that  came  early :  a  posthumous  brother  is  yet  to  be  born, 
to  share  and  share  alike  in  our  father^s  bequests. 

Terraque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus  usu. 

He  from  whom  came  man's  primal  raw  material — ^that 
Pharaoh,  who  fed  while  the  harvest  yet  was  lacking; — He 
retainsy  and  to  those  whom  He  shall  send  is  due,  in  their 
proportion,  that  which  hath  come  of  it.  Without  Him  we 
coidd  not  have  laboured :  that  which  His  gift  was  to  us,  it  is 
His  will  our  labour  should  be  found  to  others.  ^'The  earth 
hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men.'' 

No  sach  thing  can  there  be  as  a  right  to  do  what  you  will 
with  your  own.  The  property  is  not  your  own:  scarcely 
your  own  at  any  time ;  during  times  of  calamity  in  no  wise, 
except  to  do  good  with  and  distribute.  Neither  again  can 
you  plead  the  good  it  does  you:  who  made  thee  to  differ? 
you  cannot  even  plead  the  good  which  your  cultivation,  so 
obtained,  does  the  nation ;  that  cultivation  could  be  better 
obtained  without  it.  Nor  yet  that  you  are  patronizing  arts 
and  sciences;  genius,  and  skiU,  and  knowledge.  You  are  so^ 
no  doubt — but  the  thing  could  be  done  as  well  and  better  if 
you  employed  painters  and  architects — engravers  and  jewel- 
lers— builders  and  engineers — ^not  upon  your  own  dining- 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms;  but  upon  churches,  and  schools, 
and  hospitals,  public  works  and  public  institutions.  And 
that  patronage  would  be  as  superior  to  the  present,  as  the 
patronage  of  painting,  properly  so  called,  to  that  of  the  paint- 
ing of  portraits.  Yet  even  for  that  higher  kind  this  is  hardly 
the  season.  Neither,  again,  can  you  defend  yourselves  on 
the  ground  of  the  "benefit  of  trade."  Bum  your  candles,  if 
you  please,  at  both  ends — to  make  your  blanket  longer  cut 
off  from  the  top  to  piece  on  at  the  bottom ;  but  this  is  too 
serious  a  matter  for  playing  with  transparent  fallacies. 

But  I  am  running  into  idle  repetitions,  and  telling  a  twice- 
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told  tale :  what  is  it  then  that  I  call  upon  you  to  do  ?  Join 
the  Association?  Not  I.  Do  as  yon  please  abont  that.  Bnt 
about  one  thing  you  must  not  do  as  you  please.  You  must 
not  insult  God  alike  and  man  with  the  spectacle  of  your 
sublime  indifference.  The  angels  of  heaven,  one  might 
believe^  as  they  pass  above  those  devoted  shores^  in  gazing  on 
that  ordained  destruction  let  fall  untasted  from  their  im- 
mortal lips  the  morsel  of  ambrosial  sustenance.  If  we^  as 
they,  were  nurtured  on  other  food  than  our  brothers^  if  no 
gift  of  ours  could  help  to  allay  those  pangs  of  fiimine,  still 
roethinks  this  undisturbed^  unrestrained  fruition  were  not 
wholly  free  of  guilt.  How  much  more  when  every  crumb 
we  touch  is  abstracted  from  that  common  stock,  which  in 
the  eternal  registers  is  set  down,  I  fear,  as  scarcely  less 
their?  than  ours. 

If  then  it  is  really  the  case  that  past  extravagance  has 
brought  upon  you  present  helplessness,  if  all  you  have  and 
all  you  can  this  year  expect  is  forfeit,  ere  it  come  to  your 
hands,  to  the  purveyors  of  past  indulgence,  wherefore,  I 
beseech  you,  go  on  in  that  same  foolish  course?  You  need 
not,  you  ought  not,  you  must  not.  Pay  if  you  can :  it  is  the 
tradesman's  due;  he  too  has  his  ditBculties,  he  too  has  his 
duties  of  charity :  pay  if  you  can ;  if  you  cannot,  retrench  in 
any  wise;  let  no  childish  fear  of  alarming  suspicions,  of 
awakening  unpleasant  importunities,  withhold  you;  in  the 
end  it  will  surely  be  the  best  for  creditor  alike  and  debtor. 
liCt  not  duns  or  imagination  of  duns  frighten  you  into  folly 
redoubled.  Join,  if  you  please,  the  Association :  it  professes 
no  more  than  retrenchment  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish :  you 
need  not,  in  my  judgment,  pay  one  farthing  to  the  box,  you 
are  serving  its  purposes  otherwise.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
some  assistance  to  your  purposes  of  economy,  it  may  give  you 
a  sort  of  vantage-ground  of  joint  recognition,  to  place  your 
name,  either  in  manuscript  or  print,  among  its  members.  Rut 
about  this  I  profess  a  most  supreme  incurionsness.    Only,  for 
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Ireland's  sake^  and  England's,  and  your  own, — abstain,  be 
temperate,  and  save. 

Will  yon  tell  me  that  the  little  we  can  do  is  too  little  to  be 
worth  doing  at  all  ?  Surely  for  our  own  satisfaction  simply  it 
should  be  done.  But  further :  do  you  not  know  that  through 
increase  of  consumption  in  the  year  before  last,  the  retoms 
of  customs  and  duties  were  raised  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  ?  I  say,  the  mere  customs  and  duties  upon  the 
increase.  What  is  true  of  increase  in  the  one  way,  will  I 
think  be  admitted  true  of  decrease  in  the  other.  K  by  the 
mere  tax  on  our  increased  eating  and  drinking  the  exchequer 
filled  so  fast :  will  the  total  decrease  amount  to  so  very  small 
a  trifle  ? 

Will  you  tell  me  finally  that  all  this  is  the  hot  fiune 
of  a  distempered  imagination  ?  that  I  am  rather  letting  my 
fancy  rest  on  what  one  saw  in  Oxford  during  last  summer 
term,  than  looking  steadily  on  what  is  occurring  in  this? 
that  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  forgotten  champagne 
bottles,  the  spectra  of  long-worn-out  waistcoats,  the  simula- 
cra of  the  fruits  and  the  ices  of  Whitsuntide  '46? 

The  shopkeepers,  I  am  told,  profess  to  feel  a  difference. 
Surely  they  did  not  count  on  exactly  the  same  thing  again  ! 
I  trust  indeed  there  is  a  difference.  But  then  the  weather 
has  been  so  bad.  Who  wants  ices  with  the  wind  N.N.E.; 
who  likes  Nuneham  or  Godstowe  in  the  rain  ?  When  all  the 
watering-pots  of  heaven  are  playing  upon  High-street,  there 
will  hardly  be  a  quorum  for  examining  one's  toilet.  I  only 
wish  one  could  feel  any  sort  of  security  that  five  or  six  fine 
warm  suns  would  not  make  a  great  difference  the  other 
way ;  would  not  provoke  the  same  exuberance  of  extravagant 
pleasure-hunting,  which  shot  up  with  such  rank  vegetation 
in  the  heats  of  last  June.  With  the  roses  and  the  May  will 
come  out,  I  greatly  fear,  the  champagne  and  the  daret. 
For  my  own  part,  if  the  corn  could  only  ripen  in  it,  I  could 
wish  for  rain  and  cold  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Or  will  you  say  this  is  all  rhetoric  and  declamation.  There 
is^  I  dare  say^  something  too  much  in  that  kind.  What  with 
criticising  style  and  correcting  exercises,  we  college  tutors 
perhaps  may  be  likely^  in  the  heat  of  composition^  to  lose 
sight  of  realities^  and  pass  into  the  limbo  of  the  factitious. 
Especially  when  the  thing  must  be  done  at  odd  times^  in  any 
case^  and  if  at  all^  quickly.  The  term  is  half  over ;  while  I 
write,  the  barometer  rises;  ere  I  correct  the  proof  sheet, 
the  hot  weather  may  be  here.  But  if  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  hurriedly,  believe  me  I  have  obliged  myself  to  think 
not  hastily.  And  believe  me  too,  though  I  have  desired  to 
succeed  in  putting  vividly  and  forcibly  that  which  vividly  and 
forcibly  I  felt  and  saw,  still  the  graces  and  splendours  of 
composition  were  thoughts  far  less  present  to  my  mind  than 
Irish  poor  men's  miseries,  English  poor  men's  hardships,  and 
joux  unthinking  indifference.  Shocking  enough  the  first 
and  the  second,  almost  more  shocking  the  third. 

One  word  more.  Nothing  that  is  said  here  is  intended 
to  go  against  enjoyment,  as  such.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
natural  for  young  men  to  feel  strongly  that  which  they  do 
not  see.  It  were  absurd  to  affect  a  gloom  which  does  not 
exist.  But  it  is  not  absurd  to  avoid  in  our  enjoyments  that 
which  a  little  reflection  can  shew  us  to  be  wrong,  to  be 
hurtful  or  unfitting  :  it  is  not  absurd  to  lay  down  a  few  rules 
beforehand  which  will  keep  up  in  our  minds  the  general  im- 
pression that  those  unseen  miseries  are,  though  unseen,  not 
unreal :  it  is  not  absurd  to  do,  with  or  without  sensation  and 
sentiment,  those  acts  which  tend  to  their  alleviation,  to  avoid 
simply  because  it  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  right  course,  ex- 
pensive and  ostentatious  gratifications.  And  simple  enjoy- 
ments are,  if  not  the  most  voluptuous  and  delicately  refined, 
assuredly  the  manliest  and  healthiest,  the  most  honest  and 
rational  and  permanent. 

I  may  as  well  end  by  copying  a  document  which  shews 
that  an  example  has  been  set  for  us  in  high  places.     It  is  an 
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order  issued  by  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold. 

"  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  I2th  May,  1847. 

"  Her  Majesty  taking  into  consideration  the  present  high 
and  increasing  price  of  provisions^  and  especially  of  all  kinds 
of  bread  and  flour^  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ocMiunand 
that  from  the  date  of  the  order^  no  description  of  flour  except 
seconds  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  h&t  Migesty*s  house- 
hold ;  and  that  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  shall  be  restricted 
to  one  pound  per  head  for  every  person  dieted  in  the  palace. 

By  her  Majesty^s  command,  Portescub/' 


It  may  simplify  the  subject  of  **  benefit  of  trade,"  to  obserre  the  follow* 
iug  distinctions.  If  I  buy  old  books  or  pictures  from  a  friend,  the  money 
is  merely  transferred :  the  country  suffers  no  loss,  and  may  indeed  be  the 
gainer,  if  my  friend  is  more  economical  and  a  better  distributor  than  I. 
If  I  give  a  man  a  shilling  for  holding  my  horse,  the  country  suflers  in  case 
the  man  could  have  been  doing  something  else ;  for  instance,  if  I  have 
oalled  him  off  from  mowing  or  reaping.  Thirdly,  if  I  g^ive  a  confectioner 
half-a-crown  for  sweetmeats,  which  I  ooold  have  done  without,  I  have 
wasted  the  substance  of  the  country,  certainly  in  one  way,  by  coomiming 
without  requiring  it ;  perhaps  in  two,  that  is,  if  the  confectioner's  work  could 
have  been  spent  upon  somebody  who  did  require  it  All  that  is  gone  into 
my  stomach  is  a  pure  waste,  and  the  paltry  per-centage  which  goes  to  the 
vendor  as  profit  is  very  likely  waste  also.  He  might  have  got  the  same 
for  doing  what  was  really  wanted. 
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A  word  Bpoken  in  season,  how  good  it  is.— Proverbs. 

^MranMi  erede  mfat  amimam  freferre  jmdori 

Ei  propter  vitam  vwendi  perdere  causas. — Juvenal. 

EupoUt  atque  Craiimu  Jriitophanesque  poeta 
Atque  alU  quorum  eomoedia  pritea  virorum  est 
Si  quit  dignut  erat  detcribi  quod  mahu,  aut/wt 
Quod  mackut  foret,  out  dcarius,  out  aUoqui 
Famotutf  magnd  cum  lihertate  noiabanL — Horace. 

But  you  are  no  such  man.— Shakespeare. 

Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  player— Shakespeare. 

AIA2  MASnrOfrOPOX— SorHOcuu. 

OXFORD, 

PRINTED  AT  THE  CHRONICLE  OFFICE,  HIGH  STREET. 
1845. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  eight  letters  having  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Vaughan^  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  have 
a  few  copies  for  distribution  at  my  own  pleasure^ 
and  but  fair  to  him  to  add  another  letter  of 
Mr.  Liddell's,  with  one  of  my  own  in  reply. — 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  notes  to  the  Junior 
Censor  of  Ch.  Ch.  were  never  written  with  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  ever  appearing  in  print ;  but 
when  Mr.  Vaughan  had  produced  evidence,  dis» 
proving  the  charge  of  falsehood,  and  leaving  the 
question  only  as  to  the  motives  of  an  unseasonable 
and  unauthorised  interference,  I  did  not  think 
that  I  had  a  right  to  try  to  prevent  the  printing  of 
the  correspondence,  if  he  wished  it. 

The  conversation  relating  to  Lord  E was 

in  slang  terms,  by  the  zealous  son  of  a  most  re- 
spectable Devonshire  country  gentleman,  of  oppo<> 
site  politics  to  the  Noble  Lord,  with  Mr.  Vaughan, 
and  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  so  unnecessarily 
introduced  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine  some  cause 
for  it.  Supposing  that  these  persons  were,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  ignorant  of  me,  or  that  they 
supposed  me,  to  some  extent,  ignorant  of  myself; 
or  in  another  way,  it  might  have  a  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  discussion,  otherwise  it  is  wholly  un^ 
worthy  of  remembering,  and  was  stated  in  a  rough 
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note,  rather  with  a  view  to  suggestion,  than  to 
relation. 

During  my  undergraduate  residence  at  Ch.  Ch., 
a  member  of  that  College  was  charged  with  disho- 
nourable practices  in^  an  examination  for  a  Craven 
or  Ireland  Scholarship :  his  conduct  examined,  he 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Mr.  Vaughan  was 
either  one  of  the  accusers,  or  the  friend  of  more 
than  one  of  them ;  at  any  rate  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact.  That  inquiry  serves  to  shew  the  strict 
honour  which  was  required  in  examinations  for 
honours.  Speaking  at  all  to  one  another  by  the 
examined  in  the  Schools  was,  as  I  have  always  heard, 
forbidden. 

I  must  now  refer  my  first  noticing  the  matter  in 
question  to  the  year  1839,  when  Mr.  Michel  was 
elected  Logical  Reader,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  brought 
a  charge  of  wrong  conduct  against  Mr.  Sewell  of 
Exeter  College;  both  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
being  candidates  for  the  Readership.  I  have  been 
prevented,  by  my  friends,  from  direct  conununi* 
cation  with  Mr.  Vaughan  on  this  matter.    It  was 

an  affair  told  me  "  too  stale  to  attack 

him  with  now,**  and  yet  he  would  not  persuade  me 
to  be  silent  altogether.  I  have  thus  mentioned  it 
from  time  to  time  until  I  have  almost  forgotten 
during  how  long  a  period  I  have  been  doing  so^ 
and  finally,  I  have  gone  through  an  account  of  it 
in  somewhat  of  a  half-sleeping  and  half-waking 
manner.  If,  however,  so  far  as  the  affair  is,  or  be* 
comes  known,  no  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  I  am 


one  who  can  or  will  be  practised  on  with  impunity, 
I  shall  have  gained  some  good. 

I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  my  family  is  too 
old  and  distinguished  for  me  to  have  had  any 
object,  in  so  grave  and  delicate  a  matter^  but  a  nar- 
ration of  connected  events  in  speaking  of  myself, 
together  with  the  names*  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
the  correspondence;  and  that  although  deprived, 
about  the  time  of  the  principal  subject  of  discussion, 
by  art  and  circumstances,  of  much  of  former  rather 
good  and  pleasant  settled  prospects,  I  am  desirous 
of  succeeding  in  my  profession,  I  am  still  too  inde- 
pendent of  it  to  have  taken  any  steps  in  such  an 
affair  with  a  view  to  mere  notoriety.  I  know  of  no 
motives  which  I  have  had,  but  those  arising  from 
the  sense  of  having  been  insulted,  and  unfairly 
treated — self-defence — and  a  desire  of  performing 
rightly  the  offices  which  made  me  the  object  of  any 
canvass. 

J.  T.  H.  PETER. 

CoU,  Mert.  Nov.  9. 


♦  Note.— There  were  fewer  blanks  in  Mr.  Vanghan's  pamphlet 
than  in  this. 
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[FOR  PRIVATE  CIRCULATION  ONLY.] 


In  orc^er  to  pre^nt  misapprehension,  now  and 
hereafter,  concerning  a  charge  brought  against  me 
J)y  Mr.  Peter,  the  Junior  Proctor, — ^a  charge,  from 
the  effects  of  which  it  appears  that  my  Friends  may 
require  .protection, — I  have  printed  the  following 
Correspondence.  ^^ 

H.  H.  Vaughan. 

Oriel  (:ott.  Oct.  30,  1845. 


No.  I. 

Extract  from  a  Letter*  addressed  t6  the  Rev.  H. 
Liddell,  Christ  Church,  by  the  Junior  Proctor. 


Merion  ColL  Oct.  18»  1845. 

Dear  Sir, 
To  save  you  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  leaving  a  card 
on  me-  in  case  you  make  up  your  mind  to  become  a  Can- 
didate for  the  Moral  Philosophy  ProlfeMprship,  I  write  to 
say,  that,  if  you  are  still,  as  you  formeny  were,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Vaughan,  first  of  Cb.  Ch.  then  of  Oriel,  /  must  decline 
voting  for  you.  He  practised  on  me  a  very  dishonour- 
able fraud  (at  least  all  inquiries  made  have  proved  it  to 
have  been  so)  at  my  examination  for  honours,  making  me 
do  an  unimportant   comparatively  paper  instead  of  an 

*  NoTB.— This  letter  was  written  after  a  calF  from,  and  some  oen- 
fersatioD  with,  Mrl  Liddell.— T.  H.  P. 
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Essay,  and  as  I  have  had  other  tricks  of  this  sort  passed 
on  me^  /have  determined  in  self-defence  not  to  forget  it 

[The  rest  of  the  Letter  relates  to  the  requisites  for  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Professorship.] 

Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  H.  Peteb. 


No.  11. 

Extract  from  Mr.  LiddelVs  Answer  to  the  Junior 
Proctor. 

Ch.  Ch.  Saturday,  Oct.  la 
Sir, 
[The  first  part  of  the  letter  relates  to  the  requisites  left 
the  Moral  Philosophy  Professorship.]- 

But  I  must  notice  more  gravely  the  extraordinary  accu- 
sation which  you  bring  against  my  friend^  Mr.  Vaughan. 
What  the  circmnstance  you  allude  to  is,  I  cannot  imagine  or 
understand.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  will  stake  my  own 
honour  that  you  must  be  labouring  under  a  mistake.  I 
feel  as  confident  as  I  can  feel  of  any  thing  that  Vaughan  is 
incapable  of  any  thing  fraudulent  or  dishonourable. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  LiDOBLL. 

Mr.  Liddell,  having  received  nb  answer  to  the 
preceding  note,  had  a  conversation  with  the  Junior 
Proctor,  after  which  he  sent  him  the  following 
paper. 

No.  III. 

Notes  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Peter  on  Sun- 
day, Oct.  26,  1845. 

Mr.  L.  After  writing  my  Note  to  you,  which  was  not 
intended  to  give  offence,  I  waited  in  hopes  you  would  send 
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me  some  statement  of  the  &cts  to  which  you  alluded  in 
your  Letter. 

Mr.  P.  Statement!  Yes — ^but  I  have  stated  them  many 
times;  once  before  fifty  men  in  the  Club,  and  many  times 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  L.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  conclude.  Not 
hearing  from  you,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  Vaughan. 

Mr.  P.  I  am  glad  you  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Zr.  And  I  have  his  authority  to  request  you  will 
inform  me  of  the  circumstances. 

J^.  P.  Why,  I  have  been  repeating  them  often  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  accused  him  of  a  dishonourable 
fabehood,  before  fifty  members  of  the  Club,  to  W.  Wrot- 


Mr*  L.  That  may  be — ^but  neither  he  nor  I  have  heard 
that  you  did  so;  and  we  are  perfectly  ignorant  what  the 
facts  are.     Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  them  ? 

Mr.  P.  Certainly.  You  were  examined  at  the  same 
time,  I  think,  and  may  re^iember  that  we  had  a  paper  with 
three  questions.  One  was  a  question  of  dates.  I  could 
point  out  the  paper,  if  I  had  the  set. 

Mr.  It.  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you.  The  other  two  ques- 
tions were;  one,  as  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Athenians 
in  Arts,  &c.;  the  other,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Senate  at  difierent  times. 

Mr.  P.  Exactly  so.  Of  these  questions  I  had  done  that 
respecting  the  Senate,  when  Vaughan  told  me  that  Short 
had  said»  we  must  do  the  question  of  dates.  He  was 
sitting  next  me,  and  told  me. 

Mr.  L.  May  I  ask  whether  he  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion, or  whether  you  asked  him  the  question  ? 

Mr.  P.  He  volunteered  it.  You  know  I  am  not  given 
to  obtruding  myself;  I  rather  stand  aloof. 

Mr.  L.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  charge 
Vaughan  with  doing  you  an  injury,  in  stating  to  you  that 
Mr.  Short  insisted  on  the  paper  of  dates,  and  that  you 
were  thus  prevented  from  apswering  the  other  question 
about  the  Athenians? 
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Mr.  P.  Yes. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  granting  the  facte,  may  I  ask  in  what  the 
fraud  you  allege  against  him  consists  ? — To  commit  a  fraud 
a  person  must  expect  to  gidn  somewhat  Now,  taking  the 
facts  as  you  state  them,  I  cannot  see  any  possible  motive 
he  can  have  had 

Mr*  P.  Motive ! — ^no  one  can  account  for  motives,  or 
say  what  motive  Vaughan  may  not  have  had  for  doing  me 
an  injury.  All  I  know  is,  that  he  did.  Besides,  a  circum* 
stance  had  passed  that  might  have  made  him  wish  to  injure 
me.  A  fact  being  proved,  it  is  for  the  offending  party  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  wicked  intent  or  malice. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  I  can  imagine  no  such  motive.  However, 
allow  me  to  ask  further,  why  you  suppressed  this  accusa- 
tion so  long.  By  your  own  statement,  you  did  not  make 
it  public  till  three  years  ago,  i.  e.  nine  years  after  the 
occurrence.  And  neither  he  nor  I  heard  of  it  till  twelve 
years  after. 

Mr.  P.  I  had  doubts  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  it  up. 
I  have,  as  I  said,  stated  it  publicly.  I  have  stated  it  in 
letters  to  A. 

Mr.  L.  To  A.?    H.  A.  of  All  Souls? 

Mr.  P.  Yes,  to  him,  and  to  T.  A.  Besides,  I  have 
turned  my  back  on  Vaughan  in  the  Club. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  suppose  you  did  so,  how  could  he  know 
what  you  meant?  If  he  had  forgotten  the  circumstances, 
how  could  he  interpret  your  act?  He  might  be,  and  no 
doubt  was,  surprised,  but  how  could  he  understand  you? 
But  not  to  press  this,  does  it  not  occur  to  you,  that  granting 
all  the  facts,  you  may  be  mistaken  in  your  interpretation 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  P.  Mistaken  ?  No !  I  am  under  no  mistake.  He 
used  the  words.  Short  says  you  must  do  t/$e  date  paper, 
or  to  that  effect.    I  assert  it,  and  it  was  so. 

Mr.  L.  Well,  I  do  not  dispute  the  facts;  but  suppoang 
Mr.  Short  did  say  he  wished  the  dates  done,  may  not 
Vaughan  have  told  you  of  it  merely  from  good  nature  ? 

Mr.  P.  I  could  never  ascertain  by  enquiry  thai  Short 
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did.  There  had  been  very  little  intiniacy  between  us. 
We  were  not  on  so  familiar  terms  as  to  make  that  likely. 
As  to  my  not  bringing  it  forward  sooner,  I  had  been  abroad 
some  time,  and  otherwise  occupied,  and  had  partially  for- 
gotten it,  when  *  three  years  ago,  Vaughan's  behaviour  to 
me  recalled  it  to  my  mind;  and  as  T  have  had  other  tricks 
of  like  kind  played  upon,  I  determined  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  I  had  to  notice  it.  From  that  time  to  this, 
I  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  it. 

Mr.  L>  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  believe  that  Vaughan  did  you  an  intentional 
injury,  and  that  you  will  not  think  it  possible  you  are  mis- 
tdcen? 

Mr.  P.  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  gone  tiirough  with 
the  matter  for  three  years,  and  ii  is  too  late  to  be  turned 
aside  now. 

Mr.  L.  What,  not  if  you  suspect  you  have  been  mis- 
taken ?    Surely  you  will  not  say  so. 

Mr.  P.  I  am  not  mistaken.  There  can  be  no  mistake, 
and  it  is  his  business  to  disprove  the  wicked  intent. 


This  is  the  substance  of  what  passed.  Mr.  Peter  is  re- 
quested to  say  whether  it  is  not  so,  and  to  return  this 
paper,  with  any  corrections  if  such  are  necessary. 

Mr.  P.  is  dso  requested  to  state  what  the  circumstance 
was  that  made  it  not  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
should  wish  to  do  him  an  injury,  and  likewise  what  was  the 
behaviour  on  Mr.  V.'s  part  which  recalled  the  facts  to  his 
memory  three  years  ago. 

Perhaps  Mr.  P.  will  also  be  so  good  as  to  state  some 
few  of  the  fifty  members  of  the  Club  before  whom  he  made 
his  statement,  particularly  those  with  whom  Mr.  Vaughan 
may  have  been  in  communication,  or  in  habits  of  inter- 
course. 

Christ  Church,  Oct.  26,-1845. 
*  Note.— I  mast  now  say  for  three  ^ears  read  six  jfear^.— T.H.P. 
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Mr.  Pteter  returned  the  above  with  a  few  correc^ 
tions  and  insertions  marked  by  the  italics,  and  with 
the  following  Letter. 

No.  IV. 

Coll.  Mert.  Oei.  27. 

The  first  I  ever  to  my  knowledge  heard  of  Mr.  Vangfaan) 

was  when   the  present  then        ■  ■      thrown   by 

chance  into  the  same  rooms  with  me^  spoke  more  severely 
of  him  than  I  thought  the  occasion  required,  because  he 
had  found  him  examining  carefully  what  books  h^  had  in 
his  library  or  collection.  I  suppose  on  the  principle  that 
knowledge  is  power.  We  occadonally  afterwards  spoke 
to  each  other,  but  how  we  came  to  know  each  other,  I 
don*t  know.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  Ch.  Ch. 
I  breakfasted  with  A.  sen.  and  met  Vaughan,  when  some 

conversation  relative  to  Lord  E took  place,  in  terms 

to  me  then  utterly  unintelli^ble. 

When  I  stayed  up  during  an  Easter,  he  every  now  and 
then  came  into  my  rooms,  and  generally  observed  what  I 
was  reading.  He  did  so  particularly  when  I  was  rea£ng 
Velleius  Faterculus.  This  author  contained  a  quotation 
calculated  to  have  considerable  effect  in  the  Essay  re* 
speding  the  Athenians. 

I  once  heard  him  speak  to  Lord  L.,  as  I  was  going  up 
Ch.  Ch.  steps,  on  his  skill  in  rifle-shooting. 

I  once  rode  out  with  him.  I  was  then  in  favour  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  talked  little.  Vaughan  pretended  to,  or 
did  side  with  me  :  as  one  does  to  one  of  the  same  opinion, 
when  among  enemies,  I  talked  more  freely  than  I  usually 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  A  fortnight  after  he  professed 
himself  just  a  different  way  of  thinking;  and  I  <fid  say  to 
him  in  a  most  sneering  and  contemptuous  manner,  your 
conversion  is  very  sudden — for  I  thought  that  the  pushing 
himself  on  me  was  ungentlemanly.  However,  we  spoke 
*when  we  met;  and  the  day  before  the  event  in  discussion 
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happened,  I  remember  telling  him  Prtdeaux's  &ceti6u3 
description  of  the  fall  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  which  for 
what  1  know  he  may  have  thought  a  hoax. 

Bat  I  could  give  plenty  of  other  reasons  why  it  is  possi- 
ble he  might  have  been  set  on  to  do  me  an  injury.  Let 
the  ignorance  of  a  man  once  think  you  his  inferior,  and 
that  you  do  not  pay  him  proper  respect,  or  in  any  way  that 
you  do  not  pay  him  proper  respect,  and  there  will  be 
abundant  disposition  to  injure  you.  All  we  have  to  protect 
one  is  a  temper  not  loose  in  points  of  honour. 

But  the  case  stands  thus :  I  am  either  a  deliberate  slan- 
derer or  Vaughan  is  guilty  of  a  dishonorable  falsehood. 

In  leaving  Oxford  by  a  coach,  (to  shew  that  I  have  the 
fact  fixed  in  my  memory,)  A.  of  Ch.  Ch.  afterwards  of  All 
Souls,  being  with  me,  whom  I  knew  to  know  Vaughan,  I 
inentioned  my  often  killing  snipes  right  and  left  to  him, 
merely  in  case  Vaughan  ever  made  a  joke  of  the  matter,  to 
shew  him  that  if  I  had  taken  it  up  he  might  have  suffered. 

I  did  the  Essay  as  soon  as  I  came  out  of  the  Schools* 
I  did  it  welL  I  shewed  it  to  several  persons,  and  men- 
tioned the  time  of  doing  it.  I  had  had  my  head  down,  and 
had  thought  it  out  in  the  Schools  before  Vaughan  practised 
his  joke.    I  either  am  a  villain,  or  Vaughan  is  one. 

In  being  reminded  of  the  matter,  I  may  be  fanciful.  It 
was  merely  the  act  of  Mr.  Vaughan  of  going  round  to 
almost  every  table  near  me  in  the  O.  and  C.  C.  dining 
room,  speaking  to  most  of  the  men,  and  a  peculiar  look 
which  he  gave  me.  This  looked  like  insult.  I  cut  him 
soon  after  markedly,  and  wrote  to  A.  sen.*  and  A.  jun., 
spoke  to  M.  and  others,  and  spoke  to  W.  Wrottesley  in  the 
paper  room  of  the  O.  and  C.  C.  in  a  loudish  voice,  statmg 
the  affidr,  using  strong  terms,  looking  towards  the  middle  of 
the  room,  my  back  being  towards  the  fire, — ^but  I  do  not 
remember  now  any  one  who  was  present  but  Wrottesley; 
but  Mr.  Vaughan  must  have  been  known  as  having  been 
on  the  committee. 

•  My  Letters  to  both  the  A— — •  were  in  reply  to  eanvaasee. 
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I  had  stayed  away  a  term  in  the  country.  Did  Mr. 
Vaughan  think  that  unfair?  The  cause  of  my  staying 
away  had  lost  my  reading  lots  of  time.  To  be  able  to 
imagine  Mr.  Vaughan's  motives,  you  ought  to  know  my 
circumstances  well. 

Grood  luck  to  criminals  if  want  of  apparent  motive  can 
negative  positive  proof  of  a  bcU  How  often  is  wantonness 
affected  by  policy,  nor  is  assassination  in  joke  exempt  from 
hanging. 

Yours  obedientiy, 

J.  T.  H.  Pjsna. 

P.  S.  I  have  cut  Mr.  K.  S.  for  insolentiy  pointing 
me  out  about  the  same  time  from  a  window  with  words 
such  as  "there  goes  a  regular  radical/'  not  on  account  of 
the  thing,  but  of  its  effects.  Therefore  with  justice  I  pursue 
this  matter.  Having  spoken  to  you,  of  course  my  inten- 
tions are  peaceful. 

To  the  Rev.  H.  lAddeU,  CA.  Ch. 

No.  V. 

Copy  of  Letter  addressed  to  the  Junior  Proctor. 

Oct.  28. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Liddell  has  put  into  my  hands  two  letters  written 
by  yourself,  and  one  report  of  a  conversation  held  between 
you,  written  by  him  and  revised  by  yourself,  in  which  you 
make  use  of  die  following  expressions,  <<That  I  practised 
"  on  you  a  very  dishonourable  fraud  at  your  examination 
'<  for  honours ;  That  you  have  accused  me  of  a  dishonour- 
<'  able  falsehood  before  fifty  members  of  the  Club  to  Mr. 
"  W.  Wrottesley,  which  falsehood  consisted  in  stating  that 
<'  Mr.  Short  insisted  on  yoUr  doing  a  question  of  dates ; 
<'  That  tiie  case  stands  thus,  eitiier  you  (Mr.  Peter)  are  a 
"  deliberate  slanderer,  or  I  (Mr.  Vaughan)  am  guilty  of  a 
<*  dishonourable  falsehood;  That  eitiber  you  (Mr.  Peter) 
**  are  a  villain,  or  I  (Mr.  Vaughan)  am  one." 
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I  have  in  the  course  of  this  day  become  by  mere  acci- 
dent possessed  of  information  which  proves  (though  proof 
was  not  necessary)  that  your  charges  can  by  no  possibility 
be  true.  The  substance  of  that  information  is  conveyed  in 
two  letters,  of  which  I  inclose  copies. 

I  have  now  to  require  that  you  will,  without  delay — ex- 
pressly and  in  writing — retract  the  statements  that  I  have 
practised  on  you  a  dishonourable  fraud,  and  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  dishonourable  falsehood. 

H.  H.  Vaughan. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
and  referred  to  in  the  preceding. 

Magdalen  CoU.  Oct.  ^8. 
Dear  Vaughan, 
I  perfectly  remember  the  circumstance  of  which  you 
spoke  this  morning  as  having  occurred  at  the  Examination 
in  Easter  Term,  1833.  There  were  three  questions  given 
to  be  written  upon,  one  containing  a  number  of  names 
chiefly  lexicographers  and  commentators,  whose  data3  and 
works  we  were  told  to  enumerate.  The  second  related  to 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  the  third  I  forget  about 
I  remember  that  the  examiner,  upon  coming  into  the 
Schools,  expressed  a  wish,  that  if  the  Candidates  intended 
to  write  only  upon  one  of  the  questions,  it  might  be  the 
first  of  them,  a  wish  which  it  did  not  suit  me  to  comply 
with.    I  am  perfecUy  certain  of  the  above  facts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Harris. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  Liddell, 
and  referred  to  as  above. 

Chrisi  Church,  Oct.  28. 
My  dear  Liddell, 
On  the  History  Paper,  which  was  given  in  the  Examina- 
tion in  Easter  Term,  1833,  being  called  to  my  recollection. 
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I  have  no  hesitatiou  in  saying,  tliat  I  distinctly  recoUect  the 
examining  Master  (I  think  Augustus  Short)  desiiiog  us  to 
do  the  question  on  dates  at  all  events,  and  <Mie  or  both  tha 
other  two. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

W.  £.  JUF. 


No.  VI. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Vaughan. 

Merton  CoU.  OeL  28,  1845. 

Sir, 

Allow  me  to  express  my  sorrow,  that  absence  from 
Oxford  on  urgent  business  m  London  has  prevented  my 
sooner  replying  to  your  letter. 

1  acquit  you  of  falsehood,  so  far  as  he  who  translates  a 
wish  into  a  command,  expresses  the  truth.  Mr.  Jelf  s  ac- 
count seems  more  favourable  to  perfectly  freeing  you  from 
such  an  accusation. 

But  one  account  certainly,  and  the  other  by  inference, 
places  the  Examiner's  injunction  as  happening  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Schools.  Had  one  of  the  £xamineis 
given  it  afterwards,  he  had  rendered  himself  fiable  to  (1  do 
not  say  that  he  was  guilty  of)  the  charge  of  dishonourable 
fraud,  and  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  favoured  individuals. 
Your  information  came  to  me  late  in  the  Schools,  at  a 
time,  when  my  attitude  shewed  that  I  had  just  prepared  an 
essay,  and  when  there  was  not  time  to  write  that,  and  to 
do  tile  paper  of  dates.  It  had  the  same  effect,  as  the  Ex* 
ominer's  conduct  haj^ning  late  in  the  Schods  would  have 
had.  How  you  found  out  tiiat  I  had  not  done  the  paper 
of  dates,  puzzles  me;  why  you  at  that  late  hour  entertwied 
towards  me  so  questionable  a  fit  of  kindness,  b  al^  inex- 
plicable ;  ours  having  been  a  mere  acquaintance  at  Cb.  Ch. 

I  now  with  the  modifications  above  acquit  you  of  false- 
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hood.  I  do  not  charge  you  with  a  dishonourable  fraud, 
but  of  a  very  questionable  piece  of  meddling,  which  I  hope 
was  well  meant ;  and  for  the  future  I  can  only  say,  that 
with  the  slight  knowledge  which  I  have  of  you  to  enable 
me  to  interpret  your  conduct,  I  shall  much  prefer  any  marks 
of  open  enmity  now  or  hereafter  which  it  may  please  you  to 
shew  me,  and  which  I  know  how  to  meet,  to  any  such 
doubtful  acts  of  kindness,  guided  either  by  an  unauthorized 
prying  or  guessing  into  my  circumstances.  My  letter 
shewed  in  whole  is  perfectly  at  your  service,  and  otherwise 
believe  me, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

J.  T.  H.  Peter. 

Barrister. 

No.  VII. 

Copy  of  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Peter. 

Oriel  CoU.  Oct.  29,  1845. 
Sir, 
Your  retraction  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose;  but  its 
unmeaning  modifications  and  general  tone  leave  me  no 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  printing  and  circulating 
amongst  Members  o!  the  University  the  whole  correspon- 
dence. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  H.  Vaughan. 

No.  VIII. 

Copy  of  a  Note  addressed  to  Mr.  Vaughan. 

Merton  Coll.  Oct.  29,  1846. 
Sir, 
I  shall  not  object  to  you  as  acting  with  great  liberty  to- 
wards me  in  publishing  the  correspondence  in  question. 
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if  you  wish  it,  and  provided  that  you  do  it  correctly.  As 
I  can  only  acquit  you  of  fraud  on  the  supposition  of  your 
possessing  great  naivete,  bonhomie^  and  gaucherie  in  the 
midst  of  your  good  intentions  so  maladroitly  executed, 
these  traits  in  your  character  will  account  for  your  thinking 
my  modifications  unmeaning  and  general. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  T.  H.  Peter. 

No.  IX. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Peter. 

CA.  CA.  Oxford,  Nov.  1,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you,  not  to 
thank  you  for  voting  for  me  in  the  second  instance  (since  a 
public  Officer  should  not  be  thanked  for  his  public  acts), 
but  to  express, my  satisfaction  at  finding  that  you  have  in 
some  measure  relented  from  the  feelings  with  which  you  at 
first  regarded  me  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Vaughan's. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  the  same  alteration  of  feeling  may 
in  time,  and  after  full  reflection,  be  extended  to  my  friend 
himself.  Believe  me,  Sir,  I  speak  from  heart-felt  convic- 
tion ;  he  is  as  guiltless  (I  will  not  say  of  fraud,  since  of  that 
you  have  acquitted  him),  but  of  any  intentional  ofienoe 
towards  you,  as  the  child  unborn.  A  man  of  more  scru- 
pulous regard  for  truth,  and  a  nicer  sense  of  honour,  is  not 
within  the  range  of  my  acquaintance;  and  these  senti- 
ments have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  interfered  with  his 
worldly  interests.  But  if  you  are  as  little  inclined  to  listen 
to  me  on  that  point  as  you  were  during  our  conversation  on 
Sunday  last,  ask  those  who  can  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  ask  Professor  Hussey*,  ask  H.  Acland,  now  of  All 
Souls,  ask  any  one  whom  you  know  and  who  knows  V. 

*  NoTB. — The  Essay,  when  done,  was  shown  to  Professor  Hassej ; 
also  to  (among  others,  I  believe)  Mr.  Stephens  of  Exeter  College,  and 
Mr.  Budding  of  the  same  college.— T.  H.  P. 
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whether  they  feel  any  suspicion  of  his  high  character,  either 
for  honour  or  good  feeling. 

Excuse  me  for  saying  that  when  you  first  put  forth  the 
charge  you  had  not  examined  the  facts  so  clearly  as  the 
graveness  of  the  a£Pair  demanded  And  1  must  further  be 
excused  for  asking  whether  you  may  not  still  be  equally 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  ever  had  any  ill  feeling  or  ill 
intention  towards  you. 

I  write  this  without  my  friend's  knowledge.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  thing  I  have  said  which  disples^es  you,  impute 
it  to  me,  and  to  me  only. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Henry  Liddell. 
T.  H.  Peter,  Esq. 
Junior  Proctor. 

No.  X. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  Liddell, 
Junior  Censor  of  Ch.  Ch. 

Nihil  iste  nee  ausus 
Nee  potuit — ^JEnbid. 

Merton  Coll  Nov.  1,  1845. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  never  meant 
to  make  use  of  my  vote  for  the  Moral  Philosophy  Professor, 
as  a  screw  to  wrench  you  from  Mr.  Vaughan;  but  that  I 
did  not  think  that  the  friend  of  a  man  who  had  done  a  very 
dishonourable  act  was  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  Moral 
Philosophy  Professor. 

The  means  which  you  took  to  investigate  the  matter, 
shewed  the  morcU  quality  of  straight  forwardness  and  simplicity 
in  its  good  sense ;  and  as  the  act  of  Mr.  Vaughan  as  now 
determined,  may  be  interpreted  in  different  ways,  I  saw  no 
reason  why  any  reference  to  him  should  affect  the  judge- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  which,  whatever 
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information  I  possessed,  had  led  me  to  form.  I  now  find 
I  must  give  the  date  of  my  first  noticing  Mr.  Vaughan*» 
conduct  the  year  1839,  when  Mr.  Michel  was  elected 
Logical  Reader,  and  when  the  former  gentleman  brought 
a  charge  of  dishonourable  conduct  against  Mr.  Sewell  of 
Exeter  College;  this  charge,  together  with  what  I  have 
before  stated,  served  to  recall  my  matter  to  my  recdlection ; 
however  this  is  now  of  no  importance ;  had  Mr.  Vaughan 
mentioned  Mr.  Short's  wish,  or  order  directly  on  its  having 
been  ^ven,  it  would  have  been  well,  and  good,  and  good- 
natured,  but  given  late  in  the  schools  just  after  my  head 
had  been  on  my  desk  for  some  time  in  thought,  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  order  had  been  given  during  my  being 
in  that  posture.  A  truth  was  so  uttered  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  falsehood ;  the  fact  of  my  not  having  heard  the 
examiner  and  that  others  had  not  heard  him,  shewed  that 
nonobedience  to  him  could  not  be  &taL  Had  Mr.  Short 
actually  gone  round  while  my  head  was  down,  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  Mr.  Vaughan*s  intimation  clearly  tended 
to  deprive  me  of  the  result  of  my  thoughts^  and  to  cause  my 
whole  time  to  have  been  ill  arranged ;  his  conduct  may 
have  resulted  from  ill  intent  or  from  great  naivete  bonhomie, 
etourderieandgaucherie.  Without  furtherfeelings  of  hostility, 
I  cannot  help  shrinking  from  one  dangerous  either  through 
want  of  principle  or  from  his  meddling  disposition  and 
clumsy  execution  of  his  good  intentions;  I  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  to  dispute  your  experience,  in  your  account  of  which 
I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  accurate  in  the  last  degree. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

J.  T.  H.  Peter. 
I%e  Rev.  H.  Liddell,  Ch.  Ch, 


*  NoTS. — It  is  obvious,  that  in  fairness,  this  wish  or  order  ought 
to  have  been  printed  on  the  £xamination  Paper  of  the  Schools  in 
mention,  if  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  date  questions* 
performance  necessary  to  answers  of  the  othef  questions  having  their 
full  value.-T.  H.  P. 
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